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Old Fashioned 
Girls—By Our 
Modern Artists. 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


@ Ifyou were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it 
rests? Would she be a Dolly Varden type, daintily 
. graceful? Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find your ideal amongst the collection 
of ‘‘Old Fashioned Girls’ issued by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908 contribution to American art. 
Five prominent American artists have endeavored to picture their 
ideals. A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison 
Fisher and F.S. Manning have succeeded in producing a veritable 
chef d’Oeuvre. Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the artistic achievements of the year. The manner in 
which they may be obtained is mentioned below. @ A gulf wider 
than time ssparates the old-fashioned woman from her twentieth 
century sister. Our grandmothers and their grandmothers bejore 
them were taught all the intricacies of brewing and baking. There 
was nothing about the art culinary they did not know how to do. 
@. Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is one of the 
new-fashioned tnings that help the untrained woman of today to 
lighten labor and solve domestic problems. The old-fashioned 
woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef-shin in 
order to secure the extract of beef. The operation required more 
than hours—it took days—weary days—hanging over a steaming 
soup pot skimming and stirring until the soul was boiled out 
of the woman as well as the shin. @, The twentieth-century woman 
dips a spoon into a tiny jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the other ingredients—and the soup 1s 
made. @ The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring purposes. She had recourse to 
black coffee or caramel when she desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of today knows that Armour’s Extract of 
Beef not only colors the gravy, but adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 
@.Old Fashioned Girl Calendar will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps, or in exchange for one metal cap from jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, accompanied by four cents for postage. 
If desired, the ‘‘Old Fashioned Girls’? may be secured without 
a ‘calendar dates or advertising. ~ These are printed on extra large, 
special paper, and are suitable for framing or portfolio purposes 
The entire set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, - 
single pictures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 
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DEDICATION OF THE McKINLEY MONUMENT AT CANTON, O. 


(At the dedicatory exercises, on September 30, President Roosevelt made the principal address. For 
a description of the mausoleum and the statue of McKinley, see the October number of the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS, page 467. This photograph was taken at the moment of the unveiling of the statue of the late 
President by his niece, Miss Helen McKinley.) 
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Crop statistics may be dull read- 
ing, but when interpreted they 
carry some meaning even to the 
uninstructed. Last month it was reported 
that the high price of wheat and flour had 
compelled bakers to reduce by several ounces 
the weight of the standard loaf of bread sold 
at a fixed price. The total wheat crop of the 
year is estimated at about 625,000,000 bush- 
els. This is more than 100,000,000 bushels 
less than last year, but it is a large crop. 
High prices maintain the farmers’ prosperity. 
We may be thankful that for a good while 
past we have had no years of extreme crop 
shortage. Whereas other countries have had 
their seasons of disastrous crop failure, with 
famine conditions ensuing, we have had a 
marvelous succession of bountiful years, with 
a tendency toward greater steadiness and re- 
liability in the way of results. ‘This is due 
to many causes, among which is to be noted 
the constant growth in the scientific knowl- 
edge of agriculture. Furthermore, the coun- 
try is so extensive, with such a variety of soils 
and climates, and also with such a range of 
standard crops, that average results are al- 
ways pretty well assured. 


7 
Crops of 
190 


This year, as it turns out, there 
is a marked though not a serious 
shortage in almost every one of 
the staple farm products. The figures given 
by the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that 1907 has yielded a crop that in almost 
every one of its items is less than last year, 
though somewhere nearly equal to the aver- 
age of the ten years previous in yield per 
acre. ‘The corn crop is expected to aggre- 
gate about 2,500,000,000 bushels, which is 
perhaps 16 per cent. less than last year’s 
yield, and 10 per cent. less than that of 1905. 
The total production of the standard cereals, 
that is to say, corn, wheat, oats, rye, and bar- 


An 
Average 
Decrease. 


ley, is expected this year to be about 4,046,- 
000,000 bushels, whereas last year it was 
4,840,000,000, and in 1905 . 4,520,000,000 
in round figures. The cotton crop is ex- 
pected to amount to about 12,500,000 bales, 
which about equals the average of the pre- 
ceding four years, last year’s crop being a 
million bales larger. Prices for all kinds of 
farm products, as we have remarked, are 
very high, so that the total income of the 
farmers will not be reduced in keeping with 
the lessened bulk of the output. There is a 
marked tendency on American farms toward 
an increased production of minor crops, and 
taking the present year in connection with 
many that have gone before, it is plain that 
farming holds its own as our most assured 
and lucrative industry. 


A sound public policy, both na- 
tional and local, will promote in 
every possible way the prosperity 
of our farming, and the best utilization of all 
our natural resources, of which the soil is 
by far the most valuable. President Roose- 
velt’s address before the Waterways Con- 
vention at Memphis dwelt at length, and 
with a wide range of statement and sugges- 
tion, upon the policies that should govern our 
dealing henceforth with the inherent sources 
of national wealth. It is not unlikely that 
among the many things for which Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration will be notable in 
history, the very foremost will be its con- 
structive statesmanship in all that has to do 
with the material advancement of the coun- 
try through the scientific development and 
proper control and distribution of its natural 
resources. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s policies re- 
specting the control of railroads and corpora- 
tions are to be regarded as an essential part 
of his constructive program for the proper 
administration of the national domain. His 
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policies are meant to promote the larger pro- 
duction and the more even distribution of 
the means of human livelihood and comfort. 
One motive of his forestry policy is to pre- 
vent floods, and thus save the washing away 
of an enormous amount of productive soil 
every year which passes down the streams 
into the ocean. ‘The President’s Memphis 
speech ought to be read by every intelligent 
citizen in the country, because it shows,— 
more clearly than almost anything else that 
the President has ever said,—the relations ip 
of different policies as they lie in his own 
mind. Far from being of a destructive and 
vindictive character, his policy for the regula- 
tion and control of the great highways and 
agencies of interstate commerce is for all 
practical purposes identical with his ideas and 
plans respecting the conservation of the na- 
tion’s resources. 


More Confer. 1 December there will be held 
ences on Inter-at Washington a congress in the 
nal Progress. + . 
interest of general waterway im- 
provement, under the presidency of the Hon. 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana. ‘The one 
at Memphis was devoted to the one project 
of improving the Mississippi. The President 
announces that in the course of the winter he 
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hopes there may also be convened at Wash- 
ington a large and influential conference on 
the whole subject of the preservation .and 
wise development of the country’s natural 
resources. Mr. Roosevelt has in mind the 
public lands, the mineral deposits still be- 
longing to the national domain, the forests, 
the waterways, and the unutilized waterfalls, 
with their capacity for the electrical trans- 
mission of power. Up to this time we have 
allowed far too much of the wealth of the 
country to be grasped by private individuals 
and corporations. ‘The resources that remain 
in the hands of the people should be intelli- 
gently utilized for the general welfare. One 
of the ablest exponents of these new ideas is 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, at the head of the For- 
estry Bureau. His policies have been assailed 
by selfish and monopolistic private interests, 
but he maintains his views with courage; and 
the right-minded and intelligent people of 
America will not fail to support him. ‘There 
is a short-sighted notion prevalent in some of 
the Western States, to the effect that the 
lands and forests still belonging to the 
United States Government ought to be made 
to pass by almost any methods into private 
hands as rapidly as possible. In the long 
run, however, the enforcement of the views 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT LEAVING CAIRO, ILLINOIS, ON HIS TRIP DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
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of the present Administration will be far 
more advantageous for the States in which 
the public lands are situated than a continu- 
ance of the short-sighted and wasteful pol- 
icy of the past. 


The principal aggressors with 
whom the Government has had 
to deal in its attempts to protect 
the public domain have been large corpora- 
tions. The work of the Interior Depart- 
ment in its several bureaus has illustrated a 
hundred times over the need of a better and 
closer regulation of corporations. It is per- 
fectly useless for Wall Street and for cor- 
poration directors in general to try to per- 
suade the country that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been waging war upon productive capital and 
energy, or upon any legitimate forms or 
methods of business in any field whatsoever. 
The Government’s efforts have been directed 
against corporation abuses. Whatever else 
may have been demonstrated thus far, it is 
clear that investigations and prosecutions 
have shown that great corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce must be compelled 
henceforth to do business openly and publicly 
under close governmental control. 


Corpor- 
ation 
Control. 


Standard of Lhe Standard Oil _Cases,—re- 
and gardless of the question of mo- 
Publicity. 


nopolistic power and methods,— 
have brought to light a state of facts that 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: “ Uncle Sam, it seems to 
me that this tool ought to be used.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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A SNAPSHOT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH MR. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, HEAD OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S FORESTRY SYSTEM. 


can no longer be tolerated in this country. 
In very many respects the Standard Oil 
Company is a model institution. ‘There is 
nothing slack or slovenly in the way in which 
its business of making, distributing, and sell- 
ing its products is carried on. But its finan- 
cial organization is not at all in keeping with 
the proper requirements of modern corpora- 
tion laws. Disclosures made in the Govern- 
ment’s suit to dissolve the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey show that the cen- 
tral company controls a very large number 
of subsidiary corporations, some of which 
have done business ostensibly as independent 
and rival concerns, and that the whole sys- 
tem has been one adapted to the dodging of 
those proper responsibilities to the laws of 
the land and the community at large that 
every business corporation ought to face. It 
does not follow that this great organization 
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should be broken up into seventy-five or a 
hundred smaller constituent companies. It 
would seem practically impossible to force 
the industries of the country back to an 
earlier stage of competitive strife. But a 
great national industry like that controlled 
by the Standard Oil Company must abandon 
the idea that it can carry on its business in 
the old-fashioned secretive way that was per- 
missible a generation ago. 


The time has come when there 
should be enacted a model na- 
tional law for the incorporation 
of large business enterprises, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company should avail itself of the 
opportunity to take out a national charter. 
Its assets and its business would justify a 
capitalization of at least $500,000,000, and 
perhaps twice that amount. Its scores of 
thousands of employees should be encouraged 
to invest in its shares of stock. It should be 
carried on with such a continuance of its 
good business methods that it could earn and 
pay a yearly dividend of 6 or 7 per cent., and 
its shares ought to be the safest and steadiest 
of any in the entire market for the small 
investor. It ought to be protected under its 
national charter from unfair attacks by local 
authorities, and it ought to set the example 
for all business corporations in the United 
States of patriotism, obedience to law, and 
wise and enlightened methods of manage- 


Chance for a 
Model 
Corporation. 
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SEEMS AS THOUGH THAT OUGHT TO BE ENOUGH WITH- 
OUT BREAKING THE LAWS OF THE COUNTRY 
TO GET MORE. 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines). 
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ment. The fact is that the Standard Oil 
Company has now outgrown and outlived 
the sharp, keen, mysterious, money-making 
schemes and strategies of the group of able 
business men who built it up. The time has 
come for a complete reversal of policy. Such 
a reversal, instead of lessening the value of 
the property and diminishing the market 
value of the shares of its stock, would have 
the opposite effect. Those powerful business 
men, like Mr. Rogers and his associates, who 
have had the ability to build up the Standard 
Oil Company to its vast dimensions, have 
also the ability, if they could but read the 
signs of the times, to turn this great concern 
into a public institution and set a great con- 
crete example of the way in which the cor- 
poration question is to be solved in this 
country. 


Meanwhile, it would seem that 
Congress ought to have the cour- 
age to make corporation reform 
possible by abolishing the Sherman anti-trust 
law, or so amending it as to rid it of its 
dangerous and mischievous character. If 
the railroads had not been arbitrarily pre- 
vented from making useful agreements 
among themselves, we should have been saved 
from some of the worst phases of railroad 
consolidation and railroad finance that recent 
investigations have been bringing to light. 
It will not do to cling to the idea that a cor- 
poration is criminal because it is large and 
because its strength might give it something 
like monopolistic power if it chose to exercise 
its ability to crush its competitors. The 
great corporation must be legalized, but it 
must be controlled. 


Legis- 
lation 
Needed. 


The Street Perhaps the most startling illus- 
Railroads of tration the country has ever had 
New York. ° ° ° 
of reckless and gigantic abuse in 
the forming and merging of corporations, has 
come to light in the investigation of the street 
railroad monopoly existing in New York 
City. Originally there were many surface 
lines of street railroad, operated by horses, 
and owned by separate companies. ‘The ob- 
taining of franchises and charters in the ear- 
lier period involved long chapters of corrup- 
tion and fraud which reached the climax in 
the wholesale briberies that attended the 
granting of the Broadway franchise. Gradu- 
ally the surface lines were brought into uni- 
fied control, although the process was at- 
tended with a vast amount of detailed cor- 
poration history. The men most active and 
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authoritative in amalgamating the lines and 
producing the street railroad monopoly were 
the late William C. Whitney and Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan. After Mr. Whitney’s 
death Mr. Ryan dominated the situation, his 
most important associates being a well-known 
group of so-called ‘traction magnates,” 
whose headquarters were Philadelphia, name- 
ly, Mr. Elkins, now dead, Mr. Widener, and 
Mr. Dolan. Mr. Ryan was always re- 
garded as the silent but masterful figure 
dominating the whole situation. Meanwhile, 
the elevated system had been built up by the 
Gould interests to meet the imperative de- 
mand for rapid transit up and down the 
length of Manhattan Island. And, finally, 
when the pressure upon transit facilities went 
far beyond the capacity of the elevated sys- 
tem, the underground lines were built by 
direction of a public Rapid Transit Com- 
mission, the capital for constructing these 
subway lines being provided by the city itself. 
The contract for building and operating the 
subway lines was obtained by a syndicate 
headed by Mr. August Belmont. These 
lines, known as the Interborough system, 
were a brilliant success from the very moment 





MR. P. A. B. WIDENER, 
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Photograph by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 
MR. THOMAS F. RYAN. 


of their opening, three years ago. The sub- 
way system had been made possible by the 
successful application of electricity to the op- 
eration of such roads. ‘The elevated system 
meanwhile had also abandoned steam and 
adopted electricity. The surface lines had 
gradually abandoned horses and adopted a 
costly but effective system of operation by 
electric trolley wires underneath the tracks. 


The Interborough Company, at 
about the time of the opening of 
its first subway lines, obtained 
control of the Manhattan (elevated) system, 
by the device of leasing it for 999 years and 
guaranteeing to pay 7 per cent. interest on 
its outstanding stock. In this connection it 
would hardly be necessary to attempt an ex- 
planation of the series of holding companies, 
which: were formed one after another to 
round out the monopoly of the surface lines. 
At some future stage in the process of inves- 
tigation we shall attempt to present a some- 
what detailed analysis. The situation illus- 
trates, more fully than anything else that 
has come to light in this country, the need 


A Vast 
Amalga- 
mation. 
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of some sharp and strict regulation of the 
power of business corporations to control 
other companies by the holding of a majority 
of their stock,—these other companies: them- 
selves in turn also holding the controlling 
interest in still earlier companies. In the 
case of the New York City street railroads, 
the device of successive holding companies 
has proved to be a means for loading an ever- 
increasing volume of obligation, in the form 
of stocks and bonds, upon each mile of the 
street railway system. ‘The crowning step 
was in the formation of the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company early in the year 
1906, which through the acquisition of a 
majority of the stock of the Metropolitan 
Securities Company and of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, obtained control of 
the surface lines, elevated lines, and subway 
lines of Manhattan Island and the suburban 
territory lying to the northward. 


The Metropolitan Company had 
threatened to build a system of 
subways and thus Mr. Ryan and 
his associates had brought about conditions 
under which they were able finally to per- 
suade Mr. Belmont and the capitalists asso- 
ciated with him that the consolidation of all 


A Bad 
Bar- 
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turned out to be a bad batgain for the Bel- 
mont interests. Although the surface lines 
in New York City would seem to have the 
most profitable opportunities of any street 
railroads in the world, they had become so 
enormously overcapitalized that they were 
not able to earn the interest and dividends 
necessary for the protection of their issues 
of bonds and stock. The accompanying dia- 
gram, though far from complete in its infor- 
mation, throws light upon the way in which 
separate companies were merged until they 
were finally controlled by the ‘ Inter-Met.” 


When the new Public Service 
Commission for New York City, 
headed by Mr. Willcox, entered 
upon its duties, its most important work had 
to do with the oversight of congested transit 
facilities, and the attempt to improve service 
and conditions. The inquiries that were 
started led of necessity into a study of the or- 
ganization and obligations of the transit mo- 
nopoly. For the carrying on of the investi- 
gation, the commission secured the services 
of Mr. William M. Ivins as its principal at- 
torney. A situation so unsound, complicated, 
and scandalous was soon revealed that it 
became rumored that the whole surface sys- 
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From the New York Tribune. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW BY DIAGRAM THE SUCCESSIVE TRACTION MERGERS IN NEW YORK. CITY. 
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MR. ADRIAN H. JOLINE. 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 
MR. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 


(Receivers of New York City’s street railroad system.) 


of receivers. The City Railway Company 
faced the situation very promptly on its own 
behalf and secured the appointment by Judge 
Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court, 
of two receivers, appointed upon a so-called 
friendly application. Judge Lacombe named 
Mr. Douglas Robinson and Mr. Adrian H. 
Joline, the one being a well-known business 
man and brother-in-law of President Roose- 
velt, while the other is a lawyer prominent 
in corporation management. At first Mr. 
Vreeland, who had long been the president 
of the surface system, was retained by the 
receivers. Meanwhile, the investigation of 
the Public Service Commission went steadily 
forward, and various transactions were 
brought to light which made it expedient 
that Mr. Vreeland should retire. 


The investigation is likely to con- 
tinue for some weeks to come, 
and at this juncture it would not 
be wise to pronounce other than very tenta- 
tive opinions upon the matters brought to 
light. Apparently the group of insiders, in 
the process of amalgamating and conducting 
the surface lines, had robbed the stockhold- 
ers and had lined their own pockets to the 
extent of millions of dollars. The burglar 


Scandalous 
Condi- 
tions. 


who blows open a safe and takes a few thou- 
sand dollars is sure of a long term in the 
penitentiary if caught. But the burglar is 
not nearly so dangerous or so culpable as the 
director or high officer of a corporation who 
takes advantage of his position of trust to 
steal the money of the stockholders who have 
confided in him and who covers up his crimes 
by juggling with bookkeeping entries. Re- 
cent investigatidns, not only in the New York 
City traction situation but in various other 
directions, have of late shown that large cor- 
porations liable to public inquiry have the 
habit of destroying their ledgers and books 
of account. 


As we stated some months ago, 
the most comprehensive and far 
reaching measure of its kind that 
has been adopted by any State is the New 
York statute commonly known as _ the 
Hughes Public Utilities bill, which became 
a law in July, and which created two com- 
missions: One, called the Commission for 
the First District, having jurisdiction over 
Greater New York, the other, called the 
Commission for the Second District, having 
jurisdiction over the rest of the State. These 
commissions have far greater powers over 


The New York 
Utilities 
Commissions 
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Photographed by Pach Bros., N. Y. 


MR. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX. 


private corporations than have ever been con- 
ferred upon administrative officials. ‘This is 
true especially of the Commission for 
Greater New York, which not only has su- 
pervision of gas, electric, street railway, ex- 
press and railroad companies and other com- 
mon carriers, but also has the duty to plan 
and constr... and possibly to equip and oper- 
at subway lines throughout the whole city. 
It is natural, therefore, that the entire coun- 
try should watch with considerable interest 
the experiment being tried in New York, for 
the plan is likely to be copied by other States 
if found to be successful. The work of the 
New York City Commission has attracted 
attention throughout the United States, 
largely because of the amazing financial op- 
erations brought to light by the investigation 
into the transit companies being conducted 
by Chairman William R. Willcox, with the 
assistance of Mr. William M. Ivins, special 
counsel, to which we have referred already. 
In order to determine how far it would be 
possible to go in this direction without run- 
ning foul of the provision of the United 
States Constitution regarding the confisca- 
tion of property, it became necessary to de- 
termine what proportion of the immense cap- 
italization represented actual investment, 
and what proportion represented expendi- 
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tures which should not be charged to cap- 
ital, This portion of the investigation led 
to the astounding disclosures which have 
been heralded broadcast by the daily press. 
Two of the largest street railway companies 
have gone into the hands of receivers, and 
nearly all of the surface roads in Manhattan 
Island are now being managed under the di- 
rection of a federal court, which has in- 
structed the receivers to administer the prop- 
erty in harmony with the orders of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. It is’ probable that 
the companies will have to be entirely reor- 
ganized, for there is a large amount of 
“water” in their capital which must be 
squeezed out in order that service may be 
improved. ‘The commission has taken def- 
inite stand that improvements must be made: 
in every possible direction. 

The investigation is also going 
to have an immediate effect upon 
service. Already orders have 
been issued, and in order that funds may be 
available to meet the demands of the com- 
mission, the Interborough - Metropolitan 
Company, which controls all the subway, 
surface and elevated lines in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and one of the Brooklyn compa- 
nies have passed their usual dividends. The 
latter company has been ordered to overhaul 
and reconstruct its rolling stock. The In- 
terborough Company has been ordered to in- 
crease its service on the subway and elevated 
lines in various degrees ranging from 5 per 
cent. to. 66 2-3 per cent. In both instances 
the companies hav: announced their inten- 
tion to comply with the orders. The com- 
mission is examining, one after another, 
every line in Greater New York, and will 
issue orders for better service as rapidly as 
each line is finished. Such examinations of 
the Madison Avenue and Broadway lines 
have been completed, and action has been 
taken calling for an improvement of service 
equivalent to 25 per cent. approximately over 
certain portions of these lines. In these cases 
also, the companies have given assurance that 
they will comply with the demands. Similar 
orders on several Brooklyn lines were under 
advisement last month. The congestion ot 
traffic over the Brooklyn Bridge is one of 
the most serious problems with which the 
commission has to deal, and sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for the initiation of any 
far reaching plan for amelioration. The 
commission has shown its hand, however, in 
the adoption of certain minor regulations re- 
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garding vehicular traffic and the running of 
cars.- It is understood that an effective plan 
is being considered. 


The commission has also ordered 
the construction of the Fourth 
Avenue subway, to cost about 
$25,000,000, which, by diverting some traf- 
fic from the Brooklyn Bridge, will tend to 
relieve the present situation. ‘This subway. 
is in addition to subway and tunnel work al- 
ready under construction under the direction 
of the commission which will cost about 
$20,000,000. Night work upon the subway 
from the Battery to Brooklyn has been 
ordered so that this tunnel may be completed 
this fall. The attitude of the commission 
towards labor is reflected by the fact that it 
has issued peremptory orders to one of the 
contracting companies upon the subway to 
cease immediately the violation of the eight- 
hour day, under pain of forfeiture of its con- 
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tract. Naturally the greater portion of the 
work of the commission has not been spec- 
tacular, but nevertheless of great value to 
the public. The following instances will 
show how varied are its powers: A compre- 
hensive system of meter inspection has been 
instituted, and all gas meters are now being 
tested and sealed before being put into use. 
The subway lines now under construction 
are being built with fewer impediments to 
vehicular trific. Numerous complaints re- 
garding the service and charge of gas and 
electric companies have been investigated and 
settled to the entire satisfaction of con- 
sumers. Proceedings have been begun for 
the condemnation of the New York Central 
tracks on Eleventh Avenue, which have long 
been a menace to the lives of the people in 
the vicinity, and an injury to the adjoining 
property. All corporations have been re- 
quired to deposit copies of their franchises 
and charters, and maps of their pipes, mains, 

















A DAINTY DISH. 


Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing, 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before the king! 


From the North-American (Philadelphia), 
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traction 


the 


counsel in investigating 
situation in New York.) 


(Special 


tracks, etc. Indeed, the four months that 
have just expired have been full of work and 
action. So far the decisions of the com- 
mission have met with general and almost 
unanimous approval. 


It would seem as if it ought to be 
very important for the street 
railway companies of New York 
to preserve the records of transactions con- 
nected with their amalgamation; but Mr. 
Ivins and the Public Service Commission last 
month found that there had been wholesale 
destruction of books of account. Mr. Kel- 
logg has found in the Standard Oil investiga- 
tion a similar regrettable tendency to destroy 
records and obliterate the evidence of busi- 
ness transactions. ‘To the ordinary citizen 
who conducts his small business with care, 
accuracy, and fidelity, the daily reports of 
inquiries into the management of great cor- 
porations bring tales of looseness that are 
absolutely astounding. Large sums of money 
have been habitually paid out at the request 
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of one officer or another, with no subsequent 
vouchers or accounting. Corporation funds 
have been loaned to private individuals as if 
they were the personal assets of the officers. 
Even the railroad companies have shown a 
most reprehensible practice of treating their 
surplus cash as a thing to be borrowed and 
lent as a matter of private accommodation. 


leone «SCs WC there is so much financial 
Methods in slackness, it is not strange that 
‘slovenly habits should have ex- 

tended to the operation of the railroad com- 
panies. A quarter of a century ago our rail- 
roads were operated with a sort of military 
promptitude and regard for details. At pres- 
ent, there is an effort made to operate a very 
few limited trains with speed, certainty, and 
fine service and appointments. But apart 
from these trains, American railroad opera- 
tion is slack and shiftless, and far inferior to 
that of the leading European countries. In 
the matter of speed the European railroads 
are doing better than our own. Further than 
that, the foreign trains, as a rule, are oper- 
ated in accordance with their schedules, 
while there is practically né attempt to run 
trains on schedule time in the United States. 
We publish on the facing page a list of the 
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MR. THOMAS DOLAN. 


(One of the ‘Traction Magnates” associated with 
the Whitney-Ryan Merger in New York.) 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS SCHEDULES COMPARED. 














THIRTY FASTEST TRAINS FROM NEW YORK, 
Leave Average 
New York miles 
(or Jersey Min- per 

City). Arrive at—— Miles. utes. hour 
7.00 a.m. Albany ....11.15a.m. 143 205 41.85 
12.55 p.m. i, .... 407p.m. 143 192 44.70 
4.30 p.m. os 7.45pm. 143 195 44.00 
5.20 p.m. 2 . 8.35p.m. 143 195 44.00 
8.00 a.m. Boston 1.00 p.m. 232 300 46.40 
10.00 a.m 4 . 8.00p.m. 232 300 46.40 
1.00 p.m < -. 600 p.m. 232 300 46.40 
5.00 p.m. < ....10.00 p.m. 232 3800 46.40 
8.45 a.m. Buffalo . 7.15 p.m. 440 630 41.90 
12.50 p.m oe ..10.20 p.m. 440 570 46.32 
2.00 p.m. oe .-..12.15a.m. 440 615 42.93 
12.00m. Springfield.. 3.1L p.m. 135 191 42.41 
10.14 a.m. Pittsburgh... 7.00 p.m. 443 526 50.53 
4.14 p.m. se .-12.40a.m. 448 506 52.53 
3.30 p.m. Rochester. ..10.33 p.m. 372 423 52.77 
5.30 p.m. i --. 217a.m. 372 527 42.68 
8.17 a.m. Washington, 1.33 p.m. 228 316 43.29 
9.45 a.m. 3.21 p.m. 228 336 40.71 
10.17 a.m. 88 3.45 p.m. 228 328 41.71 
11.16 a.m. a4 4.15 p.m. 228 299 45.75 
12.17 p.m. bi 5.40 p.m. 228 323 42.35 
1.14 p.m. bss 6.16 p.m. 228 302 45.29 
3.44 p.m. “ 8.30 p.m. 228 286 47.13 
5.26 p.m. “6 10.55 p.m. 228 829 41.58 
6.14 p.m. bas 11.30p.m. 228 316 43.29 
8.12 a.m. pe 1.12p.m. 228 300 45.20 
12.12 p.m. is 5.20p.m. 228 308 44.02 
2.12 p.m. sh 7.00 p.m. 228 288 47.08 
4.12 p.m. ss 9.00 p.m. 228 288 47.08 
7.12 p.m. s 12.22a.m. 228 310 43.74 

7,767 10,304 

Genera! average per hour, 45.23 miles. 

THIRTY FASTEST TRAINS FROM PARIS. 
Average 
miles 

Leave Min- per 

Faris. Arrive at— Miles. utes. hour, 
12.26 p.m. Bayonne ... 9.55 p.m. 486 569 51.25 
8.45 a.m. Belfort .... 2.66p.m. 275 371 44.47 
7.45 p.m, ad woes Lora 260 349 47.28 
10.10 p.m. “ voce HOA MM Zao 325 50.77 
9.56 a.m. Bordeaux .. 5.07 p.m. 363 431 50.53 
7.50 p.m. ai . 3438a.m. 3638 473 46.05 
8.25 a.m. Boulogne ..11.35a.m. 158 190 49.89 
4.00 p.m. ih .. 649p.m. 158 169 56.09 
8.15 a.m. Brussels ...12.15 p.m. 192 240 48.00 
12.40 p.m. e ... 4.40pm. 192 240 48.00 
9.50 a.m. Calais ..... 1.10a.m. 185 200 55.50 
9.55 a.m. .e - 1.15p.m. 185 200 55.50 
12.00 m. is . 3.30 p.m. 185 210 52.86 
8.25 a.m. Dijon ..... 12.37 p.m. 195 252 46.43 
11.20 a.m. ene 3.24 p.m. 195 244 47.95 
2.30 p.m. cc Ee 6.27 p.m. 195 237 49.37 
ZAP be ses 7.08 p.m. 195 268 43.66 
7.30 p.m. Me a oneaane 11.33 p.m. 195 243 48.15 
8.30 p.m. ye er 12.46p.m. 195 256 45.70 
9.00 p.m. SP > | Mueietass 1.35 p.m. 195 275 42.54 
10.20 p.m. Bee a Keren ers 2.25 p.m. 195 245 47.75 
8.25.a.m. Havre ..... 11.10 p.m. 141 165 51.27 
4.25 p.m. mee eaten ave 7.45 p.m. 141 200 42.30 
1.50 p.m. Jeumont ... 4.26p.m. 147 156 56.54 
10.00 p.m. 2 -. 12.58 p.m. 147 178 49.56 
9.15 a.m. Marseilles...10.11 p.m. 536 776 41.45 
8.00 a.m. Nancy 1.05 p.m. 219 305 43.08 
S00am. - “* . 16p.m. 219 256 51.32 
Slo pm:, 9.53p.m. 219 278 47.27 
7.20 p.m. ss 22am. 219 302 43.51 

6,840 8,603 


General average per hour, 47.70 miles. 





THIRTY FASTEST TRAINS FROM BERLIN. 





Average 

miles 

Leave Min- per 
Berlin. Arrive at— Miles. utes. hour. 
1.00 p.m. Brunswick... 4.18 p.m. 154 198 46.67 
3.55 p.m. Brtnswick.. 7.34p.m. 154 219 42.19 
9.25 p.m. Brunswick. .12.43 a.m. 154 198 46.67 

8.53 a.m. Cologne .... 5.46p.m. 366 533 41.2 
3.32 p.m. Cologne ....11.37 p.m. 366 485 45.28 
9.15 a.m. Dresden -11.57a.m. 112 162. 41.48 
4.25 p.m. Dresden ... 6.51p.m. 112 146 46.03 
8.00 a.m. Frankfort... 3.45 p.m. 354 465 45.68 
3.20 p.m. Frankfort...11.388 p.m. 354 498 42.65 
8.10 a.m. Halle ...... 10.10a.m. 100 120 50.00 
8.20 a.m. Pee ear nee 10.37 a.m. 100 137 44.09 
10.30 a.m. a ..12.30p.m. 100 120 50.00 
10.40 a.m. -12.40 p.m. 100 120 50.00 
10.45 a.m. Oe ne aan 1.005p.m. 100 140 42.86 
1.50 p.m. SREP Ore 3.50 p.m. 100 120 50.00 
2.00 p.m. erates 4.00 p.m. 100 120 50.00 
3.20 p.m. see Bice 5.22p.m. 100 122 49.18 
8.25 p.m. SOF aacuteea 10.28 p.m. 100 123 48.78 
Saanie  * ccwese 10.37 p.m. 100 122 49.18 
8.45 p.m. Sane Gar ae xs 10.47 p.m. 100 122 49.18 
9.40 p.m. Saas ee 11.40p.m. 100 120 50.00 
6.20 a.m. Hamburg.... 9.50 a.m. 177 210 50.57 
8.58 a.m. be «eee LOLp.m. 177 . 243 43.70 
1.20 p.m. bs . 452p.m. 177 212 50.09 
5.25 p.m. “ - 8.52p.m. 177 207 51.30 
7.12 p.m. “ -»--11.02p.m. 177 230 46.17 
8.53 a.m. Hanover....12.37 p.m. 163 224 43.66 
11.35 a.m. oe .. 3.25p.m. 163 227 43.08 
11.52 a.m. “«  ,... 3.40p.m. 163 228 42.90 
10.25 a.m. Munich..... 8.12p.m. 456 587 46.61 

5,156 6,758 
General average per hour, 45.77 miles. 





THIRTY FASTEST TRAINS FROM LONDON. 


Average 

miles 

Leave Min- per 
London. Arrive at— Miles. utes. hour. 
11.50 a.m. Birmingham. 1.50p.m. 113 120 56.50 
2.30 p.m. oy 4.30p.m. 113 120 56.50 
4.45 p.m. as 6.45 p.m. 113 120 56.50 
6.55 p.m. 3 8.55 p.m. 113 120 56.50 
11.00 a.m. Bristol 1.00p.m. 117 4120 58.50 
1.00 p.m. . ... 3.00p.m. 117 120 58.50 
4.15 p.m. o .... 6.25p.m. 117 130 54.00 
10.00 a.m. Edinburgh .. 6.15 p.m. 400 495 48.48 
11.50 a.m. - -- 7.50p.m. 400 480 50.00 
8.15 p.m. * . 4.00a.m. 3895 435 54.43 
11.30 p.m. a -. 715 a.m. 395 465 50.97 
10.30 a.m. Exeter ..... 1.30p.m. 173 180 57.67 
11.50 a.m o . 250p.m. 173 180 57.67 
3.30 p.m. “9 --eee 6.30p.m. 173 180 57.67 
10.30 a.m. Liverpool... 2.20p.m. 201 230 52.43 
2.40 p.m. _ A 6.30 p.m. 201 230 52.43 
5.55 p.m. = ... 9.30p.m. 201 215 56.10 
10.30 a.m. Plymouth... 2.387p.m. 226 247 54.90 
11.50 p.m. Glasgow.... 7.50a.m. 401 480 50.12 
3.25 p.m. Sheffield.... 6.23p.m. 164 178 55.28 
1.40 p.m. “4... 4.59p.m. 164 199 49.45 
4.55 p.m. es . 8.08p.m. 164 188 52.34 
6.20 p.m. - 9.30p.m. 164 190 51.79 
1.30 p.m. at . 4.39 p.m. 158 189 50.16 
6.00 p.m. ...- 9.00p.m. 158 180 52.67 
6.10 p.m. .... 9.00p.m. 162 170 57.18 
9.45 a.m. Leeds....... 1.20p.m. 186 215 51.91 
OS0em. “  vecces 1.22p.m. 196 232 50.69 
GOOpm “  vccscce 9.52p.m. 196 232 50.69 
8.30 p.m. “ 12.22a.m. 196 232 50.69 


6,050 6,872 
General average per hour, 52.82 miles. 


This comparison considers “runs” of not less than 100 miles each, but not long enough to 
involve changes in standards of tire, such as those at Buffalo and Pittsburg, or delays for cus- 


toms examinations, such as occur at European frontiers. ; I 
Bradshaw’s Continental and English Time-Tables and from American railroad folders. 


These data are all obtained from 
As to 


the charges for fast train service in the different countries, it is to be noted that on thirteen of 
the thirty American trains the passenger must either pay an extra fare or at least buy a Pull- 


man ticket. 


In France extra rates are charged on only three of the thirty trains. 


On all of the 


English and most of the German trains one may travel “ third-class.” 
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thirty fastest trains operated, respectively, 
from New York, Paris, Berlin, and London. 
The American average of speed is 45.23 
miles per hour; the German average 45.77; 
the French average 47.70, and the English 
average, 52.82. 


It is not unfair, we believe, to 
add that if actual running time 
were substituted for time-table 
schedules, the American roads would not 
show up so well as in our tabulation. The 
men responsible for our railroads have been 
ei.zaged in making large fortunes rather than 
in securing efficient operation of their lines. 
In a great variety of respects European rail- 
roading is now far ahead of the American. 
In particular is it true that the ordinary trav- 
eler in Europe can obtain his transportation 
much more cheaply than in the United 
States. For a few short, independent lines 
of road, undoubtedly the indiscriminate 2- 
cent passenger rate now enforced by some of 
the States is too low. But for the large sys- 
tems of railway the 2-cent fare is undoubt- 
edly ample. In various European countries 
equal accommodations can be had at very 
much lower rates. Our railroads, in spite 
of Wall Street troubles, are still earning a 
great deal of money, and what they need 
above all else is skilful and up-to-date oper- 
ating management. 


European and 
American 
Roads. 


Three 1m this year of political dullness 
lively State at least three of the State cam- 
Campaigns. naions have developed a degree 

of animation not often attained in “ off” 
years. In Maryland the Republicans have 
made a strenuous effort to capture the gov- 
ernorship and have been fortunate in their 
candidate, the Hon. George R. Gaithers, 
who commands the support of many inde- 
pendent voters. Judge Crothers, on the 
other hand, is expected to poll the normal 
Democratic vote,—which has carried every 
State election in Maryland, save one, since 
Reconstruction days. New Jersey, once 
reckoned as “safely”? Democratic as Mary- 
land, has for some years kept its place in the 
Republican column and in this fall’s con- 
test for the governorship the presumption is 
in favor of the Republican candidate, the 
Hon, J. Franklin Fort, although a vigorous 
campaign has been waged on behalf of his 
Democratic opponent, the Hon. Frank S. 
Katzenbach, Jr. The only other contest in 
the East that is attracting much attention 
in the country at large is the Massachusetts 
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gubernatorial campaign, in which the present 
incumbent, Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., has been 
renominated by the Republicans, while the 
Democrats of the State, unable to agree on 
a single candidate, will have the unusual 
privilege of voting for either one of two 
distinguished standard-bearers,—the Hon. 
Henry M. Whitney and Gen. Charles W. 
Bartlett. Mr. Whitney is an ardent advo- 
cate of tariff revision. The Massachusetts 
Ballott Law Commission decided that the 
Whitney ticket was entitled to use the desig- 
nation “ Democratic.” General Bartlett’s 
will be designated as the “ Anti-Merger ” 
ticket. 


This fall there is a new align- 
ment in New York City politics. 
Mr. Hearst’s Independence 
League, being now as completely at outs 
with Tammany Hall as it was in the mu- 
nicipal election of 1905, made overtures to 
the Republican county organization for a fu- 
sion ticket, to include sheriff and judges, as 
well as candidates for the Assembly. Chair- 
man Parsons, of the Republican County 
Committee, arguing that such a combination 
would give an opportunity to elect a superior 
group of judiciary candidates, besides main- 
taining a strong support for Governor 
Hughes in the State Legislature, accepted 
the proposition and a merger ticket was 
placed in the field. Meanwhile, Mayor Mc- 
Clellan and Mr. Murphy, having reconciled 
their differences, the Tammany organization 
again represents the united Democracy of 
New York County. On the Hearst-Repub- 
lican ticket the candidate for sheriff and five 
of the ten judiciary candidates are Hearst 


Situation. 


‘men. On the other hand, Republican candi- 


dates for the Assembly receive fusion sup- 
port in Republican districts. 


There has been much discussion 
in New York, and sharp differ- 
ence of opinion, regarding the 
propriety of the fusion. Good arguments 
can be made on both sides of the question. 
In recent local elections it may be said in a 
rough way that half the voters are adherents 
of Tammany and that of the remaining half 
two-thirds belong to the Independence 
League, or Hearst organization, and one- 
third are Republicans. The Hearst voters 
as a mass are workingmen who read the 
newspapers and are genuine in their convic- 
tions. They are against the trusts and cor- 
porations and are in revolt against Tammany 


Apologies 
for 
Fusion. 
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because that organization is always in cor- 
rupt alliance with law-breaking business in- 
terests and represents nothing sincere or pro- 
pressive in political life. Whatever one may 
think of Mr. Hearst himself as a political 
leader, the Hearst movement owes its extent 
and popularity to the strong conviction of 
honest men. Mr. Parsons, the Republican 
county chairman who has brought about the 
fusion, would hold that the arrangement ‘he 
has entered into is virtually a laying aside cf 
partisanship in a local contest for the sake 
of bringing about an anti-Tammany coali- 
tion that gives the only possible chance to 
elect a comparatively superior group of ten 
judges, while also giving opportunity to car- 
ry a larger number of assembly districts for 
members of the Legislature who will support 
Governor Hughes at Albany in his com- 
mendable measures for reform and progress. 
The opponents of the fusion point to the t’t- 
ter fight between Hughes and Hearst for t..- 
governership, and hold that the Republican 
party is compromising itself in ways that will 
be embarrassing next year. It all depends 
upon the point of view. It is fair to remem- 
ber that the present contest is strictly local, 
and that it involves no vital questions of 
national politics. 


polit. Lhe President’s Western and 
ical Southern speeches naturally in- 
Forecasts: creased the talk of a third term. 
Further sharp declines of stock prices in- 
tensify the bitterness of the Wall-street feel- 
ing against the President, who is held per- 
sonally responsible by the financiers and spec- 
ulators for their heavy losses. The country, 
however, has been following the revelations 


’ made in various investigations, and the Wall 


Street plight has probably added to his politi- 
cal strength. At the present moment there 
are only three men in the country who have 
a popular following, and they are Roosevelt, 
Hearst, and Bryan. Many things, however, 
will happen before next June, when the 
national conventions are held. 


Mr. Elihu Root, when Secretary 
of War, laid out a large prog- 
gram of important things to be 
accomplished, and he carried his work 
through with an efficiency and success 
hardly ever equaled in our departmental 
annals, Now, as Secretary of State, in his 
own quiet and effective way he surveys the 
whole field of things that seem to him pos- 
sible to be achieved, and proceeds to bring 


Relations 
With Our 
Neighbors. 


things to pass. One of the chief aims of his 
period as foreign minister has been the bring- 
ing about of improved relationships through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. ‘To this end 
he made his South American tour, visited 
Canada, and has just now been traveling in 
Mexico, ‘where he has been the recipient of 
all sorts of hohors. His Mexican sojourn 
has been as tactful as was his South Ameri- 
ican trip, and it will not fail to have valu- 
able consequences. The Administration is 
pushing the work at Panama with amazing 
energy, and there seems a fair prospect that 
the canal may be completed within five or 
six years instead of ten or twelve. By the 
time the canal is opened great progress ought 
to have been made in our trade with the 
Latin-American republics and in other forms 
of relationship. It is a good sign that some 
of our scholars and statesmen are becoming 
acquainted with South American leaders and 
institutions, and when we have arrived at a 
just appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished in South America, we may expect a 
better opinion of this country on the part of 
the press and people of the Southern repub- 
lics. All this Mr. Root understands particu- 
larly well. 


Good wit While Mr. Root is accomplishing 
in the Far so much by his Western Hemi- 
. sphere policies and his personal 
relations with the leaders of Canada, Mexico, 
and South America, Mr. Taft in a similar 
way has been promoting pleasant relation- 
ships in the Pacific and the Far East. His 
reception in Japan has done more than any 
other one thing to stop the foolish talk about 
war. He has been made welcome in China, 
and his visit has added something to the con- 
fidence that the Chinese authorities undoubt- 
edly feel in the friendship of the United 
States. He has made it plain in the Philip- 
pines that this country has no present inten- 
tion of withdrawing its flag and its authority, 
while doing everything in its power to show 
that the American people desire to see the 
Philippines making progress in every direc- 
tion. Undoubtedly Mr. Taft is sincere in 
his belief that our occupation of the islands 
has already been justified by the educational 
and political advancement that the Filipino 
people show, and when Mr. Taft’s ideas of 
economic and commercial policy are wholly 
developed, there is reason to think that our 
Administration will be generally regarded 
as fortunate from the standpoint of business 
interests. 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


PREACHING IN 


WALL STREET. 


(Rt. Rev. Arthur F. Winnington-Ingram, Lord Bishop of London, whose recent visit to this coun- 
try was primarily to attend the tercentenary celebrations of the American Episcopal Church, held during 


September at Richmond, Virginia, has been preaching 
Washington, addressing large gatherings in the open 


The increasing extent to which 
national problems and develop- 
ment all over the world are be- 
coming matters of internationalism is one of 
the most noteworthy and remarkable signs. 
of the times. Certainly, if the nineteenth 
century was one of nationalism the twen- 
tieth is rapidly becoming a cycle of interna- 
tionalism. Great Britain’s pressing problems 
are those of her foreign relations or the re- 
lations of her home government with thé de- 
pendent alien peoples. The questions that 
press for settlement at the Japanese capital 
are largely of international import, concern- 
ing the emigration of Japan’s citizens to 
other lands. Germany is concerned with 


An Age of 
Inter- 
nationalism. 


to the business men of New York, Philadelphia, and 
air.) 


the balance of power in Europe. The fate 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is depen- 
dent on the centrifugal forces acting upon 
the diverse nationalities within its borders. 
The French Republic, which is becoming 
more and more nearly a purely socialistic 
state, is concerned with class problems, which, 
however,—socialistic as they are,—involve 
the recognition of class rather than national- 
ity, but are international in that they are 
causing a drift away from the old concep- 
tion of patriotism and breaking down bar- 
riers .between nations. China is schooling 
herself in Western ways, that she may the 
more effectively protect herself against the 
forces of Western civilization led by Japan. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


The motives which move most of the South 
American statesmen have their origin and 
guidance in the inter-relations of the South- 
ern continent, Europe, and the United 
States. Our own national tasks are becom- 
ing more and more closely interwoven with 
our necessary relations to the peoples and 
governments of the rest of the world. And, 
as a final expression of the international drift 
of men’s thoughts to-day, the month of Oc- 
tober saw the closing sessions of the second 
world congress of peace at the Dutch cap- 
ital, where for four months representatives 
of forty-five nations have been talking over 
in the friendliest of spirits the vexed ques- 
tions between them. 


rn ae may be that to the great ma- 
one at. jority of mankind who are not 
eee’ international lawyers the net re- 
sult of the second Hague Peace Conference 
can be summed up in the resolution unani- 
mously adopted on October 16, based on the 
report of Baron Guillaume, of Belgium, re- 
garding obligatory arbitration, and the prop- 
osition offered by General Horace Porter, of 
the American delegation, on the subject of 
the collection by force of contract debts, the 
latter approved but not adopted. The reso- 
lution on obligatory arbitration declared that 
the principle was unanimously favored by the 
conference, which believed, further: 

That certain differences, especially those re- 
garding the interpretation and application of 
conventional clauses, are stisceptible of being 
submitted to obligatory arbitration without re- 
striction. The conference unanimously pro- 
claims that while a convention on the subject 
was not concluded the differences of opinion had 
more of a judicial character, as all the states of 
the world, in working together for four months, 
not only learned to know each other better by 
getting closer together, but developed during this 
long collaboration high ideals for the common 
welfare. 

The United States delegation abstained 
from voting, Mr. Choate in a vigorous 
speech justifying the abstention on the ground 
of “the unworthiness of this feeble result of 
the arbitration commission’s work. 


As to Fore. General Porter’s proposition was 
We Collection in substance a plan to avoid in- 

‘ternational armed conflicts “ of 
purely pecuniary origin caused by contractual 
debts claimed by the subjects or citizens of 
one country from the government of an- 
other,” and also to guarantee that all con- 
tract debts of this nature not settled in-a 
friendly manner through diplomacy shall be 
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submitted to arbitration. Moreover (in the 
words of the proposition), it is understood 
that ‘coercive measures implying the use of 
military or naval force” to collect these 
debts shall not occur “until the creditor 
country offers arbitration and the debtor 
country refuses it or leaves the offer unan- 
swered, or until after the decision of the 
arbitrators is not fulfilled by the debtor 
country.” This proposal was approved by 
thirty-nine votes, with five abstentions (Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Roumania, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela), twelve American governments 
making reservations,—a strong endorsement, 
but not sufficient to make the proposition the 
will of the conference. 


British and Ptitish opinion of the good re- 

Continental sults of the conference, aside from 

Opinion. : ‘ 

its general educational value as a, 
world parliament would include the certainty 
of holding periodical meetings in the future, 
the conversion of Germany to the principle 
if not the operation of arbitration, a wider 
recognition of the rights of neutrals, the 
probable institution of an international prize 
court, the “discovery by Europe of South 
America’s influence in international affairs 
and through South America’s initiative the 
abolition of the forcible collection of debts,” 
the declaration in favor of arbitration, and 
the humanization of war in many directions. 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the bril- 
liant leader of the German delegation, 
summed up the Continental opinion in a 
recent interview the main points of which 
follow : 

Slowness and fruitlessness have been charged 
against the conference, and people who are im- 
patient about the time given for regulating war- 
fare complain of the presence of naval and mili- 
tary representatives at a peace conference. They 
want differences settled by jurists alone. That 
will not do. If war must be, then war must be 
free, and a country entitled to the previous 
guidance of all its services. Jurists alone would 
never be satisfactory. They would abolish con- 
traband, but what would any country say if in 
actual war her admirals looked on passively 
while cargoes of supplies steamed past them to 
the enemy? Rules of warfare are very difficult 
and cannot be framed simply by a power with 
many ports. Naval reasons must prevail. 

The conference adjourned on October 18, 
after officially announcing that it had, in 
committee, agreed upon thirteen conventions 
which “ will be open to the plenipotentiaries 
to sign until June 30, 1908.” These con- 
ventions follow: 

1. The peaceful regulation of international 
conflicts. 
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2. Providing for an international prize court. 

3. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals 
on land. 

4. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals 
at sea. 

5. Covering the laying of submarine mines. 

6. The bombardment of towns from the sea. 

7. The matter of the collection of contractual 
debts. 

8. The transformation of merchantmen into 
warships. 

g. The treatment of captured crews. 

10. The inviolability of fishing boats. 

11. The inviolability of the postal service. 


12. The application of the Geneva Convention 
and the Red Cross to sea warfare, and, 

13. The laws and customs regulating land war- 
fare. 


It is understood that the initiative in sum- 
moning the next congress is to come from 
the Russian Czar, who summoned the first 
one eight years ago. 


Work for the The publication, during the first 
Hayue Arbitra- days of October, of a British 

‘ imperial Order-in-Council, sus- 
pending several sections of the Newfound- 
land Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, marked 
the close of another stage in the long drawn 
out, vexatious differences between the United 
States Government and the colonial author- 
ities at St. John’s. The British Foreign Of- 
fice having come to an agreement with our 
Ambassador at London regarding the rights 
of American fishermen in Newfoundland 
waters, it was to have been expected that 
Premier Bond of the colony would acquiesce 
in the imperial decision. His refusal to do 
so, however, prolongs a disagreeable situa- 
tion and suggests forcibly the propriety of 
referring this question to the arbitration of 
the Hague Tribunal. One interesting and 
significant result of the Peace Conference, 
although not directly traceable to the delib- 
erations at The Hague, has been the sign- 
ing of the arbitration treaty between Italy 
and Argentina, the signatures being attached 
in the conference hall at the Dutch capital 
by Count Tornielli, Italian Ambassador at 
Paris, and Dr. Saenz Pena, formerly Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister. 


Europe’s “ discovery” of Latin 
America has been trenchantly 
set forth as one of the “ worth 
while ” results of the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence. The people of the United States are 
also discovering Latin America. Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference last summer, who has just re- 


Latin- 
American 
Good Feeling. 
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turned from an extended trip through Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, is 
enthusiastic in his contention that all Latin 
America is ready to be our friend if we only 
say the word. A wave of good feeling is 
now sweeping over the southern continent 
toward the United States, he declares. To 
take advantage of this, however, the Amer- 
ican people must “ discard once for all the 
traditional and widely accepted belief that in 
the countries to the south of us government 
is unstable, law is corruptly administered, 
and respect for person and property is almost, 
if not quite, lacking.” 

In all the countries that I visited the stability 
of government is an assured fact, and both per- 
son and property are well protected. Foreign 
capital need have no fear of discrimination or 
denial of justice. In fact, so strong is the de- 
sire to attract American capital that all the 
governments,are willing to offer special induce- 
ments in order to encourage the movement. 
: In almost every town that I visited J 
found a demand for American teachers, and 1 
bring with me definite requests and offers from 
Argentina, Chile, and Bolivia. The plan for 
closer university co-operation was received with 
much enthusiasm. 


This good feeling is no doubt 
primarily due to the visit of Sec- 
retary Root last year to the coun- 
trfes of South America. The importance of 
the work Mr. Root is doing for the general 
cause of world peace and the good name of 
the United States is but imperfectly under- 
stood by the American people. The Mexi- 
can trip, however, which he began in Sep- 
tember, really marks the rounding out of our 
new program of Latin-American policy. 
The people of the South-American countries 


Secretary Root 
in 


Mexico. 


.are now quite convinced that the United 


States has no other desire than to live peace- 
ably with its neighbors. ‘The reception ac- 
corded the American Secretary of State by 
the Mexican Government and the Mexican 
people was hearty, sincere_and lavish in its 
generosity. As a result of his visit to our 
neighbor republic, Mr. Root, it is confidently 
expected, will develop some plan whereby 
the chronic state of war in Central America 
will be done away with and the five repub- 
lics and Mexico be persuaded to live in peace 
one with the other. The installation of new 
cabinets in Chile and Peru (we note the 
formation of the Chilean ministry more ir 
detail on another page), a series of labor dis- 
turbances in Cuba, and the authorization by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs of a new $20,- 
000,000 loan by Santo Domingo were among 
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Jaurés, Hervé. 











Guésde. 


FRANCE’S THREE SOCIALIST LEADERS. 


the’ other happenings worthy of note in 
Latin America during the month of October. 


iat. notable speech delivered by 

on the Premier Cleménceau on October 
Soldier's Life. &§ a+ Amiens, at the dedication 
of the monument to the late French states- 
man Réne Goblet, exalted the soldier’s life 
and presented a plea for the preservation and 
development of national power with an ear- 
nestness worthy of the German Kaiser and 
the American President. It is the supreme 
achievement of the man of power, said M. 
Cleménceau, to give his life for an idea. 
“The stupid Frenchman who aids the for- 
eigner against France on the stupid pretext 
of serving human progress injures human 
progress of which the French mind can only 
live as spokesman in complete independence.” 
This speech, which was delivered with all of 
the Premier’s fiery eloquence, was really an 
answer to the anti-military agitation which 
has become so widespread and powerful in 
the republic during the past two years. Re- 
cent utterances by a number of the Socialist 
leaders, including M. Jean Jaurés, M. Jules 
Guésde, and M. Edouard Hervé, in speeches 
and the public press, have been extremely 
radical on the question of the duty of the 
army in cases of a conflict between citizens 
and the government. 


odin These three well-known F rench 
and Socialists have, time and time 
“Patriotism.” sain, advised the soldiers of the 
republic to shoot their own officers rather 
than their brothers under an opposing flag. 
Herve’s speeches at the recent Socialist con- 
gress at Stuttgart created an uproar among 
the delegates. Later he was arrested for 
publishing articles inciting French soldiers 
to mutiny. It is true that the Radical and 
the Radical Socialist members of the French 
Parliament have formally repudiated the 
anti-military extremists. The growth of this 
agitation, however, has been extensive. In- 
deed, upon the failure of the internationalist 
Socialist Congress at Stuttgart to pass a 
resolution calling for an active anti-military 
campaign throughout the world, M. Jaurés 
made a remarkable speech in Paris in favor 
of compulsory international arbitration. The 
best method, declared this brilliant French- 
man, to bring about arbitration between na- 
tions would be for all the workers of the 
world to refuse to fight for any government 
declining to submit its differences of any 
kind to arbitration. The aggressor, the 
enemy of civilization, said M. Jaurés, is the 
government which refuses arbitration. 
The government that has thus become the 


enemy of civilization, and especially of the 
working classes, should expect to see the wea- 
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FRENCHMAN 

(The meeting of the delegates from seven 

I’rench army sent by General Drude to talk peace 
a sketch in Illustration (Paris). 


pons which it has placed in the hands of the 
people turned,—not against the enemy, but in 
revolution against that criminal government. 
While M. Jaurés may go too far in recom- 
mending an armed revolt against a govern- 
ment refusing arbitration, he has undoubt- 
edly done good service in pointing out that 
the refusal to arbitrate is the best test of a 
government’s sincerity in professing peace. 


The situation in the Moorish 
Empire during the past few 
week has been somewhat obscure 
to the outside world. It is certain that a 
number of the Moorish tribes, thoroughly 
convinced of France’s power and determina- 
tion by the engagements in and around Casa- 
blanca, have formally submitted to the peace 
terms imposed by General Drude. ‘There 
seems, however, no possibility of withdrawal 
by the French, and of course the pressure is 
to take a forward rather than a backward 
step. The reigning Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz, has 
quitted his capital, Fez, and retired to Rabat, 
a town on the western coast, while his 
brother, Mulai El Hafid, is successfully con- 
solidating his power in the south. It is re- 
ported and denied that the bandit Raisuli 
has surrendered Sir Harry MacLean for a 
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AND MOOR TALKING OVER THE SITUATION. 


and .the representatives of the 
From 


Morocean tribes 
terms outside the French camp at Casablanca. 


ransom from England, to be guaranteed by 
the Moroccan Sultan. Early in October 
Abd-el-Aziz received in audience the French 
minister, M. Regnault, and several French 
military commanders. His complaisance at 
the interview has aroused the suspicion of 
many of his loyal subjects and of the German 
Foreign Office, who apprehend that French 
influence with the Sultan is growing too rap- 
idly for the success of their own enterprises. 
‘Meanwhile the bill against Morocco is run- 
ning up, the Moorish treasury is bankrupt, 
and Germany forbids the liquidation of the 
debt by any territorial concessions. More 
and more of the Ulemas, or holy men, are 
proclaiming the justice of armed resistance 
to the infidel. The French intelligence de- 
partment, which has a close knowledge of 
African affairs, has for some time been aware 
of the existence of a vast organized anti- 
European movement over the greater part of 
the northern half of Africa. This movement 
is being guided by the Senussia, a Moham- 
medan religious organization, which is 
straining every nerve to proclaim a general 
Jehad, or holy war, with Morocco as one of 
its principal fields. This is what makes the 
Moroccan problem of vaster import than 
even its European factors would indicate. 
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kaiser +4 Upon two occasions during the 
Wilhelm, past month the versatile and bril- 
Preacher. ‘\iant German Emperor d 
peror appeare 
in his favorite role of moralist and preacher. 
Although the cynics may scoff, it is impossi- 
ble not to be impressed by the profound sin- 
cerity of the Kaiser in his role, particularly 
when, as upon these two occasions, he speaks 
as a member of the German race, not as the 
head of the Hohenzollern dynasty. At 
Miinster and at Memel the Kaiser made two 
addresses on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the lowest ebb of the fortunes of Prussia, 
the anniversary of her crushing defeat, at 
Jena, by the first Napoleon. After empha- 
sizing the duty of a union of all classes and 
creeds in the work of social reform in the 
empire, the Kaiser urged the lesson of na- 
tional salvation through national repentance. 
Gernany has made great progress, he said, 
but: 
The more we are in a position to win for our- 


selves a pre-eminent place in the world in every 
sphere, the more must all classes and callings of 
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WILL THERE BE A HOLY WAR IN AFRICA? 
MOHAMMED: “ Allah, shall I summon each of thy 
loyal peoples to a Holy War against the Infidel?” 
From Ulk (Berlin). 


our people remember that in this, too, the hand 

f the Divine Providence is to be seen. If the 
Lord our God had not still great tasks in store 
for us, He would not have endowed our nation 
with such splendid capabilities. . . . Our 
first duty is to raise our eyes to Heaven in the 
consciousness that all our prosperity and success 
is wrought by dispensz.c1om from on high. 7 
Then we shall be men «; action and a resolute 
nation pressing forward in the knowledge that a 
great duty and a great task have been assigned 
tous. . . . Then our German nation will be- 
come the block of granite upon which the Lord 
our God can build up and complete his work of 
civilizing the world. 

Solemn and noble sentiments these, but it 
is impossible to forget that while the Kaiser 
was uttering them the German delegates at 
the Hague Conference were blocking the 
progress of the cause of international arbi- 
tration and other moves in the direction of 
universal peace. Certain radical changes in 
the German ministry, coincident with 
France’s triumph and progress in Morocco, 
may presage new developments in the Euro- 
pean political game. Herr von Tschirsky, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has resigned, 
and it is announced he will succeed Count 
von Wedel as German Ambassador at Vien- 
na. Herr von Schoen, now German Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, report says will 
become Foreign Minister. 


The Austroe ‘ithough the new Ausgleich or 
yom compact between the Austrian 
Empire and the kingdom of 

Hungary has not yet been ratified by the two 
parliaments or officially signed by the com- 
mon monarch, its approval by the negotiators 
of both parts of the dual monarchy virtu- 
ally settles the relations of Austria and Hun- 
gary for the next decade. “The coming ses- 
sions of the Hungarian Diet and the imperial 
Reichsrath at Vienna will undoubtedly ratify 
this arrangement. Thus the commercial in- 
dustrial problem facing the two peoples, the 
only point of real difference, has been settled. 
In another part of the magazine this month 
Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand reviews Austro- 
Hungarian history during the past century 
and graphically sums up the career of the 
venerable Emperor Francis Joseph. As to 
the break-up of the famous artificial empire- 
kingdom on the Danube, what every one 
has been prophesying may not come to 
pass, at least not in our time. A much 
weaker conglomeration of diverse peo- 
ples than Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman 
Empire, has been held together for more 
than a generation by the jealousies of the 
Powers. There are many reasons why Aus- 
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tria-Hungary may not break apart so soon, 
despite ‘many facts which would seem to 
point in that direction. ‘The German For- 
eign Office has scen fit during the past month 
to issue a statement to the effect that the Ber- 
lin government has no desire to see the Ger- 
man-speaking subjects of the house of Haps- 
burg incorporated in the German Empire. 
Eventually, no doubt, however, these por- 
tions will come to Germany proper, the 
Hungarian portions probably forming an 
autonomous kingdom and the Slavonic ones 
(Galicia, Bohemia, and Croatia) a confeder- 
ation, perhaps under Russian protection. 
Meanwhile the chancelleries of Europe are 
echoing the pious exclamation of the Austrian 
court: “ The empire will be buried with the 
Emperor, God keep him.” 


The closing weeks of 1907 will 


The Third 3 i‘ 

Russian see the assembling of the third 

Duma. . aan ae 
Russian Duma. Elections al- 


ready held under the new law indicate that 
despite the obstacles put in their way the 
peasants, workmen, and lower classes of the 
cities have expressed their unabated radical- 
ism. ‘The urban classes, particularly the 
landlords, in whose favor the new law (an- 
nounced June 16) was formulated, are of 
course conservative. Prof. Paul Milyukov, 
a member of the first and second Dumas and 





MUCH LIBERTY LEFT. 
SToLyPIn (to Czar Nicholas): ‘ Sire, here is the 


NOT 


third Duma. The new election law has made her 
very docile.’—From Ul/k (Berlin). 
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a leading Liberal, in reviewing the activities 
and achievements of the second parliament 
(in the Contemporary Review) gives the 
following figures of the number of electors 
“chosen by the primary constituencies to 
elect deputies from their midst in the pro- 
vincial colleges”: Law of December 24, 
1905: Land-owners, 1949; peasants, 2424; 
inhabitants of cities and towns, 1347; work- 
ingmen, 176; Cossacks, 111; total, 6009. 
Under the new law of June 16, 1907: Land- 
owners, 2594; peasants, 1113; inhabitants 
of cities and towns, 1308; workingmen, 112; 
and Cossacks, 34; total, 5161. Another 
analysis shows that the ratio of representa- 
tion by classes gives one wealthy land-owner 
as much voting power as fifty peasants. Such, 
says Milyukov, is the “ immediate result of 
the violation of the Russian constitution in 
the interest of the Russian nobility.” 


In the same issue of the same 
magazine Dr. E. J. Dillon praises 
Premier Stolypin for his fair- 
minded treatment of the preceding sessions 
of the Duma, each of which, he says, “ left 
things rather worse than they were.” Dr. 
Dillon despairs of the usefulness and per- 
manency of a Russian Parliament. He says: 


Limitations 
and 
Capacities 


I cannot conceive any body of elected Rus- 
sians, sitting in St. Petersburg and making help- 
ful laws for one-sixth of the terrestrial planet 
and 150,000,000 of men, and also because I have 
not yet acquired the conviction that a nation can 
go to bed one night utterly ignorant and ‘rise 
up the next morning endowed with profound 
political wisdom. And even if that miracle were 
not wholly unknown, it has not been wrought in 
favor of Russia. 


Just at this time, on the eve of the final 
elections for the coming Parliament, and 
when speculation and controversy are rife 
as to what will happen when this Parliament 
meets, it is symptomatic of the intellectual 
as well as physical chaos in Russia that two 
such honest and keen critics as Professor 
Milyukov and Dr. Dillon should hold such 
different opinions. An equally keen and 
well-informed observer from the outside, M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, in the current num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes, gives it 
as his opinion that, despite its reactionary 
complexion, the new Duma will not be reac- 
tionary. Whatever the theories of its mem- 
bers, says this French economist, “a repre- 
sentative assembly is always impelled to de- 
fend and extend its rights rather than to per- 
mit them to be restricted.” This is the hope- 
ful sign in the Russian political sky. 
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seni The official wording of the An- 
Russiaand glo-Russian agreement, signed on 
Persia August 31 and referred to last 
month in these pages, does not alter the gen- 
eral view already held of the provisions and 
influence of this highly significant interna- 
tional event. An analysis of what is gained 
or lost on either side, by that Oriental schol- 
ar and traveler, Professor Vambéry, is pre- 
sented on another page this month. The 
agreement really deals with three disputed 
political situations in the near East: Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet. ‘The true inward- 
ness of the situation in Persia is presented by 
Mr. Rosenthal on page 599 this month. 
The settlement as far as Britain and Russia 
are concerned amounts to a mutual agree- 
ment that Russia shall have, undisturbed, 
northern Persia for her sphere of influence, 
leaving to Great Britain the southern sec- 
tion (the divisions being carefully indicated 
by lines agreed upon), with a neutral strip 
between. This neutral strip, however, con- 
tains the entire shore line of the Persian 
Gulf, thus shutting out Russia from a warm- 
water port in this part of Asia. On this 
latter point a reference is made in the treaty 
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to an utterance of Lord Lansdowne, in May, 
1903, to the effect that “we [the British 
Government] should regard the establish- 
ment of a naval base or of a fortified port in 
the Persian Gulf by any other power as a 
very grave menace to British interests, and 
we should certainly resist it with all the 
means at our disposal.” 


With regard to Afghanistan, 
the two great powers declare 
that they will not encroach upon 
the territorial integrity of that country, Eng- 
land engaging to exercise her influence only 
in a pacific sense and Russia recognizing 
Afghanistan as outside the sphere of her ac- 
tivities. This practically makes Afghanistan 
a British protectorate, since the Ameer recog- 
nized England’s ascendancy by the treaty of 
Kabul, signed March 21, 1905. ‘The pres- 
ent agreement completes the chain of buffer 
states surrounding and defending British 
India, which now for the first time Russia 
explicitly agrees not to invade. As to Tibet, 
both powers agree to recognize the suzer- 
ainty of China and to abstain from all inter- 
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All right when they quarrel, but perilous for the third party when they make up.—From Ulk (Berlin). 
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ference in the internal administration of the 
country. Neither Russia nor England is to 
seek any commercial or industrial concessions 
or other rights in Tibet. The agreement in 
general has the further effect of shutting out 
German commercial advance into Persia, 
since henceforward the country tapped by 
the Bagdad railroad will be under the recog- 
nized influence of two great world powers, 
beth of which are watching closely, if not 
with jealousy, the advance of German trade 
interests. 

on his trip 


Secretary ‘Taft, 
reached the 


Our Peaceful 


Seoretary around the world, 
— Japanese capital on September 
28. It had been popularly believed that the 


object of our peaceful Secretary of War in 
taking this trip was primarily to watch the 
beginnings of self-government in our far 
Eastern possessions by presiding over the 
opening sessions of the Filipino Assembly. 
Secretary Taft’s most noteworthy accom- 
plishment, however, on this trip so far has 
been the resumption of negotiations by Japan 
over the question of coolie immigration to 
this country. As at Rome some years ago he 
straightened out the friars’ land tangle in the 
Philippines and later helped solve the revo- 
lution question in Cuba, and smoothed over 
more than one rough point in the Panama 
Canal progress, so it has been Mr. Taft’s 
duty and good fortune to soothe Japanese 
sensibilities at home in the matter of the 
treatment accorded their compatriots on our 
Pacific Coast, and to pave the way for a new 
treaty satisfactory to both governments and 
peoples. Despite the shriekers for war in 
the yellow press of both countries, it is evi- 
dent from the reception accorded Mr. Taft 
and his party by the Japanese people and of- 
ficials that there has been no real interrup- 
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tion to the cordial relations. Many honors 
were showered on Mr. Taft, and on Octo- 
ber 2 the Japanese Emperor granted him a 
private audience. 


Although the Japanese people 
are not given to enthusiastic dis- 
plays of emotion, nothing could 
be more indicative of the friendly feeling to- 
ward this country than the welcome ac- 
corded in speech and press to Mr. Taft’s 
speech, delivered on October 1 at a banquet 
given him in Tokio by the municipality and 
Chamber of Commerce. Bringing, he an- 
nounced, a message of good will from Presi- 
dent Rosevelt, Mr. Taft said: 


War between Japan and the United States 
would be a crime against modern civilization. It 
would be insane. Neither the people of Japan 
nor the people of the United States desire war. 
The governments of the two countries would 
strain every point to avoid such an awful catas- 
trophe. Neither would gain anything. 

Japan has undertaken with the legitimate in- 
terests of so close a neighbor to reform and re- 
juvenate the ancient kingdom that is governed 
or misgoverned by fifteenth century methods. 
No matter what the reports may be, no matter 
what criticism may be uttered, the world will 
have confidence that Prince Ito and the Japanese 
Government are pursuing a policy in Korea 
which will make for justice, civilization, and the 
welfare of a backward people. ; 

Why should Japan wish for war? It- must 
stop or seriously delay the execution of her 
plans for the reform of Korea. 

Why should the United States’ wish: for war? 
It would change her in’a-year*or more into a 
military nation... Her great resources would be 
wasted in a vast equipment, which would serve 
to no good purpose, but would tempt the nation 
inte warlike policies. Why should she wish for 
war, in which all the evils of society flourish and 
all vultures fatten? 

She is engaged in establishing a government 
of law and order in the Philippines, fitting those 
people by general education to govern them- 
selves. It has been suggested that we might re- 
lieve ourselves of this burden by the sale of the 
islands to Japan or some other country. The 
suggestion is absurd. Japan does not wish for 
the Philippine Islands. She has problems of a 
similar nature nearer home. More than this, the 
United States could not sell the islands to an- 
other power without the grossest violation of 
its obligations to the Philippine people. : 

It gives me pleasure to assure the people of 
Japan that the good-will of the American people 
toward Japan is as warm as ever and that the 
reported breach in the amicable relations be- 
tween them finds no confirmation in public opin- 
ion in the United States. 


The 
Speech at 
Tokio. 


The Japanese press almost without excep- 
tion comments favorably and with a sense of 
relief upon this utterance of our peaceful 
Secretary of War. 




















THE PROGRESS 


Correct Atti. 100 much admiration and credit 
tudeof the Tokio can scarcely be rendered to the 
Government. 3 

Japanese Government for its 
calm, dignified, and proper attitude in all 
this anti-Japanese agitation and for its evi- 
dently sincere desire to have the question set- 
tled in a dignified, friendly, and reasonable 
spirit. Despite the truculence of some of the 
Japanese politicians and newspapers, who re- 
sumed their viclent attacks upon both our 
government and their own after the attack 
(on October 14) by a drunken San Fran- 
cisco mob on some Japanese restaurants, and 
despite the deepening anti-Japanese feeling 
evident in Canada, the government at Tokio 
has remained calm and has been earnestly en- 
deavoring to keep its working classes at home. 
There have been protests and expostulations 
from commercial bodies in the Mikado’s em- 
pire against exclusion, but it is a significant 
fact that the imperial government publicly 
proclaims its desire that Japanese coloniza- 
tion shall go westward to Korea and Man- 
churia and not eastward to the American 
continent. Early in October a new bureau 
of immigration and colonization was estab- 
lished, as a result of several government 
measures which virtually dissolved certain 
immigration companies formerly supplying 
the bulk of the immigrants to our shore of 
the Pacific. By largely increasing the sum 
which these companies must deposit as secu- 
rity with the government, and by refusing to 
issue passports to Mexico and Peru, Japanese 
emigrationshas been decreased very appreci- 
ably during the past few months. 


The Canadian Government, it is 
announced from Ottawa, will 
send a commissioner to Japan to 
negotiate if possible for the restriction of 
immigration. Premier Laurier, in a speech 
before the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toronto on September 26, ad- 
mitted the Dominion’s great need of agricul- 
tural laborers in its great West, and an- 
nounced that the Ottawa government must 
decline to approach the imperial Parliament 
with a suggestion for the abrogation of 
the Japanese treaty. The sentiment in 
favor of the strict exclusion of Orientals 
from the Dominion, however, appears to be 
on the increase. Mr. R: L. Borden, leader 
of the opposition, in a vigorous speech at 
Vancouver on September 25, laid it down as 
the sentiment of every Canadian that, de- 
spite the Anglo-Japanese treaty and the ne- 
cessity for Canada on her part to live up to 
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its provisions, “ there are greater and higher 
considerations than those of trade and ma- 
terial prosperity, and we maintain as a first 
consideration that British Columbia must re- 
main a Canadian province, dominated and 
ruled by men in whose veins courses the 
blood of British ancestors.” 


The inauguration of the first 
Philippine Assembly took place 
on October 16 in the National 
‘Theater, at Manila. Governor-General 
Smith read the organic act, and then intro- 
duced Secretary Taft, “ Father of the Fili- 
pinos,” who addressed the Assembly. Mr. 
‘Taft recounted the evidences of satisfactory 
political, commercial, legal, and educative 
progress throughout the islands. The ques- 
tion of self-government, he reminded his 
hearers, rests entirely in the hands of Con- 
gress. “‘ The importance of the army,” said 
Mr. Taft, ‘is not minimized, but the ac- 
quiescence of the Filipinos in the Govern- 
ment has been largely influenced by the pros- 
pect of participation in it.’ The Secretary 
denied emphatically that the United States 
has any intention of disposing of the islands 
and expressed confidence in the Filipino ca- 
pacity to use properly the degree of self-gov- 
ernment they have now been granted. On 
this point he said: 

Our obligations present only two alternatives, 
either the permanent maintenance of popular 
government under American control or giving 
control to the Filipinos when they are fitted for 
it. I believe the Assembly is a logical step in 
President McKinley’s policy, and that it is not 
radical. The power to absolutely veto legisla- 
tion; except appropriations, and the power to 
initiate proposed laws, is a substantial test. 

The organization of the Assembly was 
completed by the election as presiding officer 
of Sefior Osmena, ex-Governor of Cebu. 


h 
Philippine 
Assembly, 


A long step forward in the di- 
rection of the modernization of 
the Chinese Empire was taken 
on October 1, when the Dowager Empress, 
on the eve of her formal abdication, issued a 
decree declaring the government of China to 
be a constitutional monarchy. It is true that 
an actual constitution and the machinery of 
a constitutional government are still to be 
worked out. The decree, however, estab- 
lished a legislative council and appointed emi- 
nent statesmen to draft an actual code of 
executive and administrative laws. The leg- 
islative body, which is known as the Council 
of Administration, has already begun a thor- 
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ough reorganization of the education system 
of the empire. It is interesting to note the 
fact that Secretary Taft’s reception in Shang- 
hai (on October 8) was scarcely less cordial 
and effusive than the ovations given him in 
Japan. ‘This welcome bears witness to a 
remarkable change in the attitude of the 
Chinese Government and people toward the 
United States and the American people since 
the time of the boycott not so many- months 
ago. The Chinese are beginning to under- 
stand the real attitude of this Government 
and people toward them and to realize that 
our friendship for China is genuine. It 
should be said in passing that, late in Septem- 
ber, the Chinese Foreign Office announced 
the reappointment of Wu Ting Fang to his 
former post as Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington. 


Almost half a century has elapsed 
since the first Atlantic cable was 
successfully laid. Not since that 
day (August 6, 1858) which saw the 
triumph of Cyrus W. Field and his as- 
sociates has there been such a significant 
happening in the history of world com- 
munication as the successful consumma- 
tion of the Marconi wireless method 
of sending messages across the Atlantic. 
On the morning of October 17 the first 
wireless message—without interruption— 
across the Atlantic was sent by the Canadian 


By Wireless 
Across 
the Atlantic. 
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Premier Laurier to the British capital. Al- 
most immediately afterward press messages 
were dispatched with an accuracy and at a 
rate which attested the success of the system. 
For five years Signor Marconi has been 
working hard to bring about this result. The 
points of transmission of the wireless mes- 
sages were at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, not 
far from the town of Sydney, and at Clifden, 
Ireland. The equipment at the Nova Scotia 
station includes four large towers and twenty- 
four masts, each of the towers being 215 feet 
high. A correspondent of the New York 
Sun who visited the station during the trans- 
mission of messages, gives the following de- 
scription of the working of the apparatus: 


Just as the party arrived the wires began to 
crack and from inside the building great tongues 
of flame about a foot in length began to dart. 
These were separated into dot and dash inter- 
vals and a noise like deep bass organ notes fell 
on the ear. The wires fairly hummed, so great 
was the potentiality. The flames were of a 
white bluish color. The operator sent very 
slewly, and so far as the correspondents could 
make out everything worked well. Relays of 
ten minutes sending and then ten minutes re- 
ceiving was the order of business. The key 
was the ordinary Morse kind and_ the Conti- 
nental code was used. The receiving is done 
by means of a telephone receiver, which the 
operator places on his head. The new receiver 
lately invented by Marconi is a great improve- 
nient over the old magnetic detector. 








A NIGHTMARE, 


CHINA HAS 
(The mighty giant would arise were it not for 
the accursed nightmare sitting on his chest!) 
From Humoristische Blitter (Munich). 
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SECRETARY ROOT AND MEMBERS OF HIS PARTY WATCHING GAMES IN HIS HONOR AT XOCHIMILCO, 
* MEXICO, 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1907.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


September 21.—Cleveland Democrats renomi- 
nate Mayor Tom L. Johnson by acclamation. 

September 23.—The trial of United States 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, on charges of land 
frauds, is begun at Boise City. 

September 24.—The Republican State con- 

vention of Nebraska endorses Secretary Taft 
for President....In a speech at Nashville 
Tenn., Governor Folk, of Missouri, outlines a 
national platform for the Democrats in 1908. 
_ September 25.—Attorney-General Bonaparte 
instructs United States District Attorneys in 
various parts of the country to bring suits 
against railroads for alleged violations of the 
Safety Appliance law. 

September 26.—President Roosevelt an- 
nounces that he will give the Oklahoma consti- 
tution his official approval. 

September 28.—Cincinnati Republicans nomi- 
nate Leopold Markbright for mayor. 

September 30.—Thirteen States are repre- 
sented at the conference opened at St. Louis of 
attornevs-general invited to discuss anti-trust 
legislation. 


October 1.—President Roosevelt, speaking at 
Keokuk, Iowa, announces that there will be no 
deviation from his announced policies regarding 
the punishment cf offenders....The attorneys- 


general in conference at St. Louis adopt a 
memorial to Congress asking that the power of 
federal judges over State courts be restricted 
....Cincinnati Democrats renominate Mayor 
Edward J. Dempsey. 

October 2.—The Illinois primary-election law 
is declared unconstitutional by the State Su- 
preme Court....United States Senator Borah, 
of Idaho, is acquitted at his trial on charges of 
alleged land frauds....Nine of the twenty-one 
nominees on the Democratic municipal ticket in 
Cincinnati refuse the nominations because of 
boss rule in the convention. 

October 3.—The Independence League of 
Massachusetts nominates Thomas L. Hisgen 
for Governor. 


October 5.—Massachusetts Republicans re- 
nominate the entire State ticket headed by Gov- 
ernor Guild.... Massachusetts Democrats nomi- 
nate two State tickets headed by Henry M. 
Whitney and Gen. Charles W. Bartlett, respec- 
tively....The Deep Waterways Convention at 
Memphis adopts a resolution asking Congress 
for an appropriation sufficient to create a 14-foot 
channel from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

October 8.—Rhode Island Democrats renomi- 
nate Governor James H. Higgins....The City 
party of Cincinnati nominates Frank L. Pfaff 
for mayor. 
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October 10.—Rhode Island Republicans nomi- 
nate Lieut.-Gov. Frederick H. Jackson for Gov- 
ernor. 

October 16.—Secretary Taft opens the Fili- 
pino Assembly at Manila; Sefior Osmena (Na- 


tionalist), former Governor of Cebu, is elected 
presiding officer. 
October 18.—The Massachusetts Ballot Law 





Commission decides that Henry M. Whitney is 
the legal nominee of the Democratic party for 
Governor. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—The Emperor of Japan dis- 
tributes war rewards among generals and ad- 
mirals. 

September 28.—Sir John Charles Bell is 
elected Lord Mayor of London. 

October 2.—Further edicts tending to prepare 
the people for a constitutional government are 
issued in China. 

October 8.—The Persian National Assembly 
adopts, and the Shah sanctions, the revised con- 
stitution (see page 599). 

October 9.—Dr. Charles Washburn, Peruvian 
Minister of Justice, succeeds as Premier Au- 
gustin Tovar. 

October 11.—The congress of French Radical 
and Radical Socialist parties at Nancy passes a 
resolution severing relations with the extreme 
anti-military element. 

October 15.—The French cabinet decides to 
press at the coming session of Parliament meas- 
ures to transfer church property to communes, to 
tax incomes, and to appropriate money to relieve 
sufferers from floods. 

October 17.—Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Es- 
monde is ousted from the chairmanship of the 
general council of the Irish county councils be- 
cause of his desertion from the Nationalist 
party. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 21.—It is announced that Greece 
will re-establish a legation at Washington. 

September 22.—Formal negotiations for peace 
having failed, the French forces near Casablanca 
resume hostilities against the Moors. 


September 23.—Three leading Moroccan tribes 
sign the peace conditions imposed by General 
Drude....The Sultan orders the free entry of 
wheat into Turkey. 

September 24.—Wu Ting Fang’s appointment 
as Chinese Minister to the United States is an- 
nounced at Peking. 

September 25.—An imperial rescript is made 
public at St. John’s, N. F., forbidding the serv- 
ice by any colonial authority of any legal process 
regarding fishery rights on board any American 
vessel and suspending all colonial statutes 
authorizing seizure of American vessels for 
alleged violation of fishery laws....The text of 
the Anglo-Russian convention is made public in 
London; it contains a special reservation by 
Great Britain of her rights in the Persian Gulf. 

September 26.—Premier Bond, of Newfound- 
land, declares that the imperial rescript on fish- 
eries is invalid....Seven Moorish tribes accept 


the peace terms offered by the French com- 
mander. 

September 27.—Four more Moroccan tribes 
submit to the French terms. 

September 29.—President Cabrera, of Guate 
mala, announces his intention to send a delegate 
to the Central American Peace Conference at 
Washington....Peru agrees to a new arrange- 
ment for the settlement of the French claims. 

September 30.—Chinese officials resist the 
Japanese demands regarding Manchuria owing 
to the attitude of the United States. 

October 1.—President Diaz, of Mexico, wel- 
comes Secretary Root at the national palace. 

- October 2—The Emperor of Japan receives 
Secretary Taft in private audience at Tokio. 

October 7—The Russo-Chinese convention 

signed at Peking restores to China all her for- 


mer rights to telegraph lines in Russian Man-_ 


churia. 

October 8.—The Sultan of Morocco receives 
the French Minister and expresses his intention 
to carry out the reforms provided in the Alge- 
ciras Convention. 

October 9.—The Japanese Government opens 
a millions acres of Korean land to settlement 
and places restrictions on immigration com- 
panies. 

October 11.—Rodolphe Lemieux is appointed 
Canada’s envoy to Japan to take up the immi- 
gration problem. 

October 12.—Secretary Taft is warmly wel- 
comed in Hong Kong. 

October 15.—It-is reported from Tangier that 
the Moroccan Sultan is endeavoring to induce 
France to assume a protectorate over Morocco. 


October 16.—The Crown Prince of Japan is 
welcomed by the Korean Emperor and the 
Korean Crown Prince at Chemulpo. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


September 21.—At its plenary sitting the con- 
ference adopts the proposed convention for the 
institution of an international prize court. 

September 26.—The committee on maritime 
warfare votes that submarine mines shall be- 
come inoffensive when the reason for which 
they were employed ceases to exist. 

October 4.—At a meeting of the committee on 
maritime warfare Russia carries an amendment, 
in the face of British opposition, permitting bel- 
ligerent warships to remain in port until coal 
enough to carry them to the nearest home port 
has been obtained. 

October 5.—The arbitration committee, by a 
vote of thirty to eight approves the principle of 
obligatory arbitration; Germany and Austria 
vote in the negative. 

October 7.—The arbitration committee finally 
approves the Anglo-American scheme of obli- 
gatory arbitration by a vote of thirty-one to 
nine. 

October 10.—By a vote of thirty-eight to three 
the arbitration committee adopts the report on 
the international high court of justice and a 
resolution for it to go into effect as soon as the 
judges are selected. 


October 11.—The arbitration committee adopts 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THREE OF HIS FORMER 


““ROUGH RIDERS” ON HIS. MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRIP, 


OCTOBER I-4. 
(Seated beside the President is the Hon. John A. Mellhinny, of Louisiana, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner; standing, from left to right, Governor Curry, of New Mexico, and Governor Franz, of Oklahoma.) 


a declaration, without binding power, in favor 
of obligatory arbitration; the United States re- 
frains from voting. 

October 18—The work of the conference is 
reviewed at its closing session by M. Nelidoff. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


_ September 21.—The Scottish Arctic expedi- 
tion under Dr. Bruce arrives safely at Tromsoe. 

September 24.—The third Pan-Celtic Congress 
opens in Edinburgh. ...Emperor William of Ger- 
many unveils at Memel a memorial emblematic 
cf the rise of Prussia after the defeat of 1807. 
... Receivers are appointed by the United States 
Circuit Court for the New York City Railway 
Company. 


September 25.—President Roosevelt and fam- 
ily arrive in Washington from their summer home 
at Oyster Bay....Secretary of State Root leaves 
Washington for Mexico....Heavy frost is re- 
ported in Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 


September 26—The New York Yacht Club 
declines Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenge for the 
America’s cup....The Standard Oil Company’s 
methods of handling its pipe lines are disclosed 
at the Government’s hearing. 


September 27.—Great damage to vineyards in 
the south of I‘rance and Spain results from 
floods....A monument to Gen. George S. 
Greene, erected by the State of New York, is 
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unveiled on the Gettysburg battlefield; Governor 
Hughes makes the principal address. 

September 28.—In a collision between a Bal- 
timore & Ohio express train and a freight train 
at Bellaire, Ohio, fifteen persons are killed and 
many injured. 

September 29.—The corner-stone of the Cathe- 
dral of Sts. Peter and Paul is laid in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; addresses are made by President 
Roosevelt and the Bishop of London. 

September 30.—President Roosevelt delivers 
the principal address at the dedication of the 
McKinley monument at Canton, Ohio, in the 
presence of 50,000 persons. ...An administrative 
decree providing for the separation of church 
and state in Algeria is issued at Paris. 

October 1.—Seventy thousand employees of 
the Northwestern and state railways in Austria 
begin a passive resistance strike for higher 
wages. 

October 2—The annual meeting of the Ca- 

nadian Pacific stockholders is held in Montreal. 

.The general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church opens at Richmond, Va.; the 
Bishop of London preaches a sermon. 

October 4.—Twelve thousand dock laborers in 
New Orleans strike in sympathy with the cotton 
screwmen demanding an increase of wages. 

October 5.—President Roosevelt arrives at his 
hunting camp in the Louisiana canebrakes.. 
Delegates to the Episcopal General Conv ention 


go to Williamsburg, Va., to witness the presenta- 
tion to the Bruton Parish Church of a lecturn 
from President Roosevelt and a bible from King 
Edward....The Arctic steamer Fridjof is sunk 
off Iceland with the loss of her captain and 
fifteen men. 


October 8—The triennial Congregational 
Council is opened at Cleveland. 

October 9.—At the Government hearing ad- 
ditional evidence is brought out intending to 
show the large profit to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

October 10—New York Day is sheneuned at 
the Jamestown Exposition, addresses being 
made by Governor Hughes and President Schur- 
man of Cornell University. ...John Mitchell an- 
nounces that because of ill health he will not be 
a candidate for re-election as president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

October 11.—The Cunard steamship Lusitania 
completes her run across the Atlantic from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook in four days, nine- 
teen hours, fifty-two minutes, her highest day’s 
record being 617 miles....The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad Company is convicted of 
rebating at Los Angeles. 

October 12.—The new steel steamer Cypress 
founders in Lake Superior, only one of the 
twenty-two persons on board being saved. 

October 15.—A series of explosions in the 
plant of the DuPont Powder Company near 
Fontenet, Ind., causes the death of 48 persons. 

October 17.—The Marconi trans-ocean wire- 
less telegraph system is successfully operated 
between Glace Bay, N. S., and Clifden, Ireland. 

-Haller, Soehle & Co., bankers, of Hamburg, 
fail with liabilities of $7,500,000. . F. Augustus 
Heinze resigns the presidency of the Mercantile 





HANDS ACROSS THE SEA BY WIRELESS. 
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(Unveiled at New York City on October 19, 1907.) 


National Bank of New York and the firm of 
Heinze & Co. is suspended....The direct New 
York-Havana cable of the Commercial Cable 
Company is completed. 

October 18.—President Roosevelt kills his first 
bear in the Louisiana canebrakes....The Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission announces the 
award: of twenty-four medals and $26,400 in 
cash....It is announced at St. Louis that J. C. 
McCoy and Capt. Charles D. F. Chandler, having 
covered 475 miles in Signal Corps balloon No. 
10, have won the Lahm cup. ...The entire board 
ot directors of the Mercantile National Bank of 
New York resigns. 


OBITUARY 


September 21.—Ex-United States Senator 
Robert E. Withers, of Virginia, 86....Capt. Al- 
fred McLean Waite, a well-known commander 
of British troop ships, 60. 

September 22—Samuel Sloan, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Lackawanna Railroad, 
go....Prof. Wilbur O. Atwater, the well-known 
experimenter in the chemistry of foods, 63.... 
Dr. Peter M. Wise, ex-president of the New 
York State Board of Lunacy, 56....Dr. Joel 
Wilbur Hyde, a leading physician of Brooklyn, 





N. Y., 78....Miss Charlotte 
Murray, the English writer, 
64. ms 

September 23.—Gen. Cecil 
Clay, of the United: States 
Department of Justice, 65. 

September 24.—Anna_ T. 
Jeanes, the philanthropic 
Quakeress of Philadelphia, 
85....Rev. Joseph H. Ry- 
lance, D. D., rector emeritus 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, 81. 

September 25.—General 
Charles E. Furlong, a famous 
traveler and old-time New 
Yorker. 

September 26.—George L. 
Heins, New York State Ar- 
chitect, 47. 

September 27.—Rev. Wil- 
lard Parsons, for many years 
a promoter of fresh-air phi- 
lanthropy. 

September 28.—Grand Duke 
Frederick of Baden, 81. 

September 29.—W illiam 
Shaw Tiffany, the artist, 83. 

September 30.—Dr. H. W. 
Kitchen, president of the 
State Banking and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, 64. 

October 1.—Major-Gen. Sir 
John Charles Ardagh, former 
director of military intelli- 
gence at the British War Of- 
fice, 67....Mrs. Susan Arnold 
Wallace, widow of Gen. Lew 
Wallace, 77. 

October 3.—Rev. Henry 
Van Rensselaer, a well-known 
Catholic priest of New York 
City, 56....Rev. James M. King, D. D., the ex- 
ecutive head of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 78....Charles Coles Markham, art- 
ist and portrait painter, 69. 

October 6.—Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes, the 
novel writer..Ex-Congressman Andrew Wil- 
liams, of New York, 79....Baron Brampton, 
better known as Sir Henry Hawkins, go. 

October 7.—Prof. David Masson, the Scottish 
historian, 85. 

October 9.—Associate Justice James Edward 
Riddick of the Arkansas Supreme Court, 58. 

October 11.—Rt. Rev. H. Tully Kingdon, Lord 
_ of the Anglican Diocese of Fredericton, 

“o 7Be 

October 13.—Representative Campbell Slemp, 
of the Ninth Virginia District, 68. 

October 15.—Cardinal Andreas Steinhuber, 82. 
....Maurice Lcewy, the eminent French as- 
tronomer and director of the Paris Observa- 
tory, 75. 

October 16.—Henry Pember Smith, a marine 
and landscape artist, 53. 

October 18.—Judge John W. Akin, président 
of the Georgia Senate, 49. 
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““PIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, AND FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN,” 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 


WHY, CERTAINLY ! 
“You please take this to Uncle Sam.” 
From the 7'ribune (Minneapolis). 
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THAT LITTLE MISUNDFRSTANDING WILL BE FIXED Ui 
TO-DAY—ILEAVE IT TO BILL. 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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“SAY, SQUIRE, ME AND NEVADA ARE THINKING OF GETTING SPLICED!” 
From the Plain-Dealcr (Cleveland). 
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SAYS HARAHAN TO HARRIMAN, “ HE’S A WHOPPER!” 
From the Ohio State Jouraual (Columbus). 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FINDS THE DENIZENS OF THB CANEBRAKE PREPARED. 
From the Herald (New York). 

















THE HUNTER HUNTED. JAPAN: “ Uncle Sam looks as if he means business.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Meddler (Cincinnati). 
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f NIT THIS 1S NO PLACE 
Acer rat FEINITY RAN UNSOPHISTICATED 
DEVOTION OF A ‘TRUE GIRL LIKE ME 
AND INDEPENDENT 

LOVE 






THINK How 
‘UNSELFISHLY | 
HAVE: FOLLOWED YoU 
SINCE WE WERE CHILD 
TOGETHER, OH HAPPY 

DAYS, OLD SCHOOL 
HOUSE AGAIN_C 



























AN Wiaasy 


PEATS THE CANEBRAKES FOR SPORT. 
Voice from the Background: “Hold your ears, A SURPRISE FOR THE PRESIDENT, 

boys; there’s going to he an awful boom!” 
From the Daily News (Chicago). 





‘The third term idea ccnfronts him on every side. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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UNCOVERING THE METROPOLITAN MASTODON. 
“It's a big find! I’ll bring the bones to light, 





MAYOR TOM JOHNSON ON THE DEFENSIVE, and if there are any missing we can reconstruct 
The Hippodrome Gladiator. them.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). From the Press (New York). 





THE USUAL VICTIM. 
From the Herald (New York). 

















ART EFFECTS AT 


THE 


IEVese ROLWAN 


EXPOSITION. 


Copyright, 1907, by The Jamestown Official Photo. Corporation. 





A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF THE COLONIAL 
IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


HE value of the Jamestown Exposition 
is a practical one. For the first time 
an exposition is built that could be duplicated 
in all its details, with ready at hand mate- 
rials, by any local architect, for civic or village 
embellishments. Previous expositions have 
been flamboyant, impressive and imposing, 
not practicable. Beautiful as was the White 
City at Chicago, it was only of staff, and 
could never have been duplicated in marble 
because of the great expense it would entail. 
The value of exposition architecture may 
be of different degrees. If an exposition were 
held consisting of replicas of the Pyramids, 
the Taj Mahal, or the mosque of St. Sophia, 
it certainly would be instructive. 

But after the architect has his lesson from 
studying the great examples of the world’s 
history, how is he to apply it to everyday 
architecture in the United States? He can- 
not build a White City in Texas and Ari- 
zona; but he might duplicate the Jamestown 
Exposition. ‘The streets are only about 100 
feet wide and the buildings some forty feet 
high, with details belonging to the classical 
orders, and are of that simplicity of design 
known as Colonial. 
nothing to prevent a board of architects, 
wishing to rebuild in a harmonious style 
some city like Johnstown, Charleston, or 
Galveston, that has been visited by fire or 
flood, doing so artistically, yet within the 
means of its treasury. 

The Colonial looks pleasantly familiar to 
us, and for the first time we begin to realize 
that America has a national architecture. 


From now on there is 


The Mission style of the Pan-American was 
local to Lower California, not national. The 
Georgian, extending from Maine to Louisi- 
ana, has its monuments in every seaboard 
State, and is copied through the land. 


AUTHENTIC “ COLONIAL.” 


Nor do we have to take it upon faith that 
the architects, in planning the main build- 
ings, have followed the native style. For we 
have but to turn a corner of the Grand 
Plaza, and we find, along the water front, 
some half dozen State buildings that are built 
in almost exact replicas of celebrated Co- 
lonial buildings. Pennsylvania has dupli- 
cated Independence Hall, Maryland the 
famous “ Homewood,” at Carrollton, and 
Massachusetts the old State House, in 
Boston. 

The general scheme of the Exposition 
which has encouraged this uniting, both in 
revival and duplication, of the Georgian 
style, cannot be too highly commended, and 
the architects, Messrs. Parker, Thomas and 
Peebles, and Mr. Robert S. Peabody, of Bos- 
ton, the advisory associate, deserve recogni- 
tion for their judgment in selecting this 
Colonial architecture as the basis of design. 

BUILDINGS IN LESS SEVERE STYLES. 


All is not classical. The center of the 
grounds has been wisely confined to the clas- 
sical, but the whole plan seems to terminate 
at its four corners in delightful experiments 
in less severe styles. At the eastern end we 
find a most charming group of low yellow 
stucco buildings, with green Dutch roofs and 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE EXPOSITION. y 
(The auditorium in the center, the wing to our left devoted to colleges and universities, the right wing 


to education. 


advisory, and the chief of design, Mr. Ritchie, and his assistant, Mr. Faelton. 
The main building with its portico, pediment, and dome is much 


to the architecture of the. Exposition. 


Designed by the Board of Architects, Messrs. Parker, 'Thomas, Peebles, and Mr. Peabody as 


The group gives the keynote 


like Jefferson’s ‘ Monticello,” 1770, save in being two stories high; while the two wings remind us of 
the proportions of ‘“ Homewood,” ‘ Whitehall,” ‘* Mt. Vernon,” and other Southern manor homes.) 


green solid window-shutters, surrounding a 
tiny sunken garden, in which grows a beauti- 
ful walnut tree that the landscape gardeners 
had wisely preserved. ‘The entrance is fenced 
in with a picket fence, and the gateway is in 
form of a Japanese tori or temple entrance. 
This is the Army and Navy Club, and was 
designed by Mr. James Knox Taylor, archi- 
tect also of the Government buildings, and is 
an ideal model for a seaside cottage. 

Further on in the same direction is a 
curved street with pathway lined with flower 
beds set out in the flora of grandma’s time, 


—bachelor’s buttons, marigold, and deep 
dyed coxcomb, and along this path is* the 
“Arts and Crafts Village.” One is disap- 
pointed that the “ Arts and Crafts”? work- 
ers, the weavers and potters and bookbinders, 
promised for the buildings, did not material- 
ize. But the buildings themselves are of 
charming conformation, with sloping roofs, 
dormer windows, double doors, and plenty of 
wrought iron hinges, brackets and anchors. 
They were designed by the Board of Archi- 
tects. So was the fire house, which is a 
clever combination of stucco facade and green 


























Copyright, 1907, by The Jamestown Official Photo Corporation. 


THE 


(The best entrance to the Exposition is not through the main gate at the southern end of 
The pier, surrounding a rectangular basin, is 1,600 feet long by 800 fect 


grounds, but under this arch. 





CONCRETE BRIDGE AT THE END OF THE GOVERNMENT PIER. 


the 


wide, surmounted by a promenade the front ends of which support two pylons, which do not show in 
this picture, that remind one somewhat of the Howard Tower at the Pan-American, and in the center is 


an archway measuring 151 feet, under which visitors are brought in small boats. 


Pier, 


The Government 


designed in Washington in collaboration with the Exposition architects, cost over $400,000.) 
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shingled roof, that has a semi-rural, yet 
slightly metropolitan look that quite fits its 
purpose. The whole plan of the building 
is suggestive of a village combined public 
library, post office, police station, fire house 
and garage. 

At the western end of the grounds, under 
the cool shade of a beautiful wood of pines, 
has been erected Kentucky’s replica of Daniel 
Boone’s fort at Boonesboro. 

Some of the commercial buildings are 
equally happy in their designs. The Walter 
Baker building is perhaps more genuinely 
Colonial than many of the more pretentious 


buildings. It is a small shingle house built: 


after a Colonial model in Dorchester, Mass. 
Both architect and owners spared no pains to 
make outside and inside,—framework and 
details, including a Dutch oven in the kitch- 
en, the porch, over-grown with morning- 
glories, the garden, neatly planted with old- 
fashioned flowers,—give the impression of 
the comfortable spirit of the homes of our 
forefathers. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR EFFECTS AT NIGHT. 


If the effect of the light colored “ Har- 
vard brick” and the terra catta and stucco 
trimmings is pleasing in the day time, it is 
still more fascinating at night, under the 
warm rays of the electric lights. 

The electric lighting has been most ad- 
mirably installed under the supervision of 
W. M. Dixon. Wherever possible the 
horizontal line has been accentuated, as the 
horizontal is characteristic of Greek archi- 


tecture. Nowhere has the lighting been al- 
lowed to distort the symbolic horizontals 
and angles and flattened curves of the classi- 
cal buildings. Thus all Coney Island effects 
have been eliminated, and a dignified and 
classic impression is preserved. 


FURNISHING OF CONNECTICUT BUILDING. 


The casual visitor who goes hurriedly 
through the Exposition may miss a further 
attraction of the State Buildings, which is 
their interiors. In the Maryland Building, a 
replica of the Carroll home near Baltimore, 
one large room in it is a very close dupli- 
cate of the assembly room of the old Senate 
chamber at Annapolis where Washington re- 
signed his commission as commander-in-chief 
of the army. In the rear of this room is a 
balcony, and here the details of its railings 
and the trim of the whole room, as well as 
the details of the circular balcony in the 
Pennsylvania Building, and many newel 
posts, or balustrades, or bits of paneling, or 
lines of molding, throughout the several Co- 
lonial buildings, emphasize the attractiveness 
of the Georgian architecture for interior 
decoration. 

But a special blue ribbon certainly should 
go to the Connecticut Building for not only 
the thorough harmony of its facade and its 
interior details, but for the furnishing 
throughout as well. For here Colonial 
tables, chairs, beds and mirrors gathered from 
various sources have furnished the building, 
showing us what a dwelling house of the 
Georgian style should be like. 








Copyright, 1907, by The Jamestown Official Photo Corporation. 








WILLOUGHBY AVENUE, LOOKING TOWARD THE PIER. 


(The building with a cupola is the Pennsylvania Building ; 
strict Colonial style, with high Corinthian columns; the next is the 
the two at the eastern portion of the grounds—the Connecticut Building, a copy 0 
Talmadge home at Litchfield, and the Massachusetts Building— give the most satisfactory 
the dignity of Colonial details, both inside and outside. 


the next is the Virginia Building, built in 
Maryland. These three buildin®s, with 
f the famous Benjamin 
impression of 
The next four buildings are those of Missouri, 


Ohio, Georgia—a replica of ‘“ Bulloch Hall,’’ the home of President Roosevelt’s mother—and West Virginia. 











FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
BY WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. 


(Author of “Germany, the Welding of a World Power”; “Russia: Her Strength and Her 
Weakness,” etc.) 


ITH Francis Joseph-will, in all hu- 
man probability, pass away the last 
monarch who, living and dying, has worn on 
his brow the dual crown of St. Stephen and 
that of the ancient German-Roman Empire. 
And with him will also vanish the most pic- 
turesque figure among the rulers of our day. 
During the sixty years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign the nations over which she held sway 
passed through momentous stages of their 
development, and to be a Briton meant some- 
thing very different at her death from what 
it had meant when, in 1837, she, a blushing, 
blooming maid of eighteen, had first tasted 
the sweet and bitter of royalty. The paral- 
lel between her and Francis Joseph holds 
good in more ways than one. But with the 
sole exception of France, no country has 
undergone such striking, thorough changes 
of recent times as has Austria in the single 
reign of Francis Joseph. 

Consider the bare facts. When at the 
height of the storm and stress of the revo- 
lutionary uprising all over the Hapsburg 
monarchy, the aged Emperor Ferdinand, 
cowed, bewildered, helpless, resigned the 
crown into the hands of his nephew Francis 
Joseph, a slim, lithe youth of eighteen, this 
intrepid youth faced a sea of troubles. The 
bonds of loyalty had everywhere snapped 
within the many-tongued empire. Hungary 
had risen. ‘The Italian provinces had risen. 
Bohemia had risen. Even the most favored 
element within the monarchy, the Germans 
of the Austrian provinces, had revolted. . In 
the very capital by the Danube, in Vienna, 
the population, usually so gay and debonair, 
so careless and politically so indifferent, the 
Minister of War, Count Latour, had been 
torn limb from limb by the infuriated pop- 
ulace, and the academic youth had spilt their 
blood on the barricades, fighting for a greater 
measure of freedom. ‘There was then no 
Kingdom of Hungary. For Hungary, with 
a dynastic history antedating that of the 
Hapsburgs by several centuries, had been 
governed, contrary to constitutional rights, 
as an integral portion of the empire, and it 
was simply “ Austria” then. The form of 


government was purely autocratic; there was 
no check on the monarch’s will. 

For a while the revolution was successful. 
In vain grim Haynau, the “ Butcher of 
Brescia,” was sent to subdue rebellious Hun- 
gary. It required the aid of 80,000 Russian 
troops to bring about Vilagos and the end of 
independent Hungary. The Ban of Croatia, 
Jellachich, who alone had remained true to 
his sovereign, and he only because of Croa- 
tian hatred of the Magyar, had to march 
with his troops across the monarchy for 
help. It took eighteen months of hard fight- 
ing and a deluge of blood to drown the up- 
rising. At the beginning of the trouble, at 
Santa Lucia, Francis Joseph had received his 
baptism of fire. And then, on December 2, 
1848, the Emperor Ferdinand had shifted 
the heavy burden on the young, untried 
shoulders of his nephew and crawled from 
under.. From that date until 1866 the young 
monarch reigned in haphazard fashion,—it 
was still the “ Austrian Empire ”; there was 
a feeble attempt at constitutional govern- 
ment, but the attempt was not an honest one. 
“ Austria” still strove to maintain her proud 
hegemony within the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. Her aim still was to remain a state 
of predominantly Germanic civilization, with 
a number of subject races as an appendage, 
unmindful of the fact that the tail to this 
kite was far larger and heavier than the kite 
itself, and that “subject races” had begun 
to become conscious of their national selves. 

“ Austria,’ in a word, slid deeper and 
deeper into the mire. She had to fight for 
her Italian possessions. In 1849 she was 
victorious under Radetsky in upholding her 
supremacy in Lombardy; in 1859 the Italian 
patriots had Napoleon III. for ally, and the 
battle of Solferino went against Austria. 
When peace was concluded Austria found 
herself despoiled of most of her Italian prov- 
inces. The remainder she lost as the disas- 
trous result of the short but bloody war of 
1866. Thus ended ignominiously Austrian 
rule in the peninsula, after enduring for a 
number of centuries. 

Next the Austria of Francis Joseph lost 
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her share and pre- 
dominance in the 
Germanic Confed- 
eration. The fierce 
duel with Prussia 
and her allies, an- 
ticipated for dec- 
ades, came at last in 
the early summer of 
1866, and the battle 
of Sadowa put an 
end not only to the 
decrepit Germanic 
Confederation, but 
forever ousted Cath- 
olic Austria from 
Protestant Ger- 
many, and _ estab- 
lished Prussia as the 
undisputed arbiter 
of the new Ger- 
many’s fate. 

These were but 
the most important 
and far-reaching dis- 
asters that overtook 
Austria. Altogether 
Francis Joseph, 
though personally 
one of the most 
peace-loving of sov- 
ereigns, had to en- 
gage in five wars: 
‘The complex one of 
1848-49, where he 
had to face not only 
his revolted subjects 
in Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, and the Ger- 
man provinces, but 
also a foreign foe 
in the person of 


Charles Albert, 
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King of Sardinia; 
the war of 1859, 
waged against the 
combined forces of France and Sardinia; the 
war with Denmark, 1863-64; the one of 
1866; and the one for the possession and 
pacification of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
From the pre-eminent Continental power 
which she was at the accession of Francis 
Joseph, Austria sank to a secondary place in 
world politics. 

On the other hand, by the acquisition of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (20,000 square 
miles, 2,100,000 population) the loss of her 
Italian provinces was almost compensated 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING OF HUNGARY. 


for. These two new acquisitions are rich in 
natural resources, though as yet lying fal- 
low. Austria also grew in population from 
34,000,000 to 50,000,000, and more than 
doubled her national wealth in the time of 
Francis Joseph. ; 

The most momentous change, however, 
wrought is in having transmuted an undi- 
vided, absolute monarchy, into a dual and 
constitutional one. Since 1867, the year 
when the Ausgleich (fiegyezés in Hungar- 
ian) was formally adopted, Hungary is the 
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keystone of the whole. She became a per- 
fectly independent kingdom, having very few 
common interests with the western half of 
the monarchy, but only in having for king 
the same person who wears the imperial 
crown of Austria. When on the battlefields 
in Bohemia, in 1866, the autocratic régime 
crumbled to pieces; when Austria was thrust 
out of her ancient place in Germany; when 
it was discovered that the blind obedience of 
old was no longer to be wrung from the 
masses: then it was that Francis Joseph and 
his crown advisers, observing nothing but 
seething discontent in every part of the mon- 
archy, and a disposition in Hungary to re- 
new the struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence, made up their minds to govern there- 
after constitutionally, and to satisfy, above 
all, Hungary. Accordingly, Francis Joseph 
was crowned King of Hungary, and took a 
solemn oath at this ceremony to observe the 
laws and customs of the country. 


, 


A ‘“MULTIPLE”’ MONARCHY. 


The western half of the monarchy, Cis- 
leithania, as it is often called, is a hodgepodge 
of small nationalities, none large enough to 
either dominate or obstruct the whole. The 
Germans there, it is true, form the most 
numerous element, but they are now de- 
prived of the strong pressure in their favor 
from Germany proper, and they face the 
common hatred of the Slavs,—the Czechs 
and Moravians, Poles and Ruthenians, 
Slovenes, etc. Thus, then, Cisleithania is in 
a ceaseless political ferment and would be a 
prey to armed internecine strife were it not 
for the steadying, calming influence of the 
eastern half of the monarchy, of the King- 
dom of Hungary. The Hungarians, besides, 
have a strong, natural talent for politics, 
which the population of the western half, 
owing to historical causes, lack. Deprived 
of an outlet for her ambition toward the 
west, the young dual monarchy has gravi- 
tated more and more toward the east, the 
Balkans. In a certain and important sense 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy may even 
to-day be termed the chief Balkan Power. 
The. accession of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
after the Russo-Turkish war, was largely 
owing to the good offices of Germany and 
Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, 
and this service facilitated greatly soon after 
the forming of the Triple Alliance. To what 
an extent Austria-Hungary to-day is expand- 
ing toward and seeking her political and 
economic interests in the Balkans, contempor- 


ary events have at every step shown. But 
here is just one economic fact: ‘The total 
imports and exports of Austro-Hungary ag- 
gregate about $1,000,000,000 and of. this 
$175,000,000, i. e., more than one-sixth, 
goes to or comes from the Balkan States 
alone. Servia is almost wholly dependent on 
Austro-Hungary financially. 

Throughout these tremendous changes, 
due largely to powerful causes over which he 
had no control whatever, Francis Joseph re- 
mained the same. The qualities which dis- 
tinguished him as a youth of eighteen dis- 
tinguished him in his old age. The keynote 
to his character is conscientiousness, stead- 
fastness. Truthful, straightforward, frank, 
calm, simple in his tastes, plain in his living, 
handsome, and strong physically, fond of out- 
door life, an enthusiastic soldier and sports- 
man,—these are qualities inherent in him. 
Withal full of old-time prejudices, of auto- 
cratic leanings, an aristocrat to his finger 
tips; and yet  gratiously sincere, good- 
natured, amiable, benevolent, affable, con- 
siderate of others, even the humblest. They 
tell many instances of this. In 1879, at the 
disastrous Szegedin flood, when the Theiss 
River destroyed nearly the whole city, Fran- 
cis Joseph, rowing himself in a frail skiff, 
risked his life repeatedly and rescued scores 
of lives by his personal efforts. Then he 
dived down deep into his own purse in aid 
of the sufferers. To him it was due that 
Szegedin was rebuilt far finer than ever 
before. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAN. 


When Joseph Libenyi, his would-be assas- 
sin, in 1853, wounded the Emperor seriously 
by a knife thrust between the shoulders, the 
wounded monarch cried out to the mob that 
was on the point of lynching the wretch: 
“Do not hurt him; he has been badly 
mauled already!” It was his aid-de-camp, 
Count O’Donnell, who saved Francis Joseph 
from death on that occasion. 

One day, driving to his castle. of Schén- 
brunn, the Emperor found a fire engine, 
which had been on the way to a big con- 
flagration, stuck in the mire of the road. 
He instantly caused his carriage horses to be 
unharnessed in order to help pull the engine 
out of the mud, while he himself hailed a 
passing hack to take him to his destination. 

At the recent army manceuvres, a little 
ragged, barefooted urchin pressed a scrawl 
into the sovereign’s hand. It was a petition 
from the boy’s mother, abandoned and left in 
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misery with her babes by a cruel husband. 
The Emperor at once took up the matter and 
saw to it that prompt aid reached the woman. 

In humor Francis Joseph is deficient, like 
all the Hapsburgs. One of his rare pleas- 
antries was exercised on the late Count 
Julius Andrassy, who, condemned to die as a 
rebel in the Hungarian uprising, afterward 
became premier of the Dual Monarchy. 
Laughingly patting him on the shoulder, the 
Emperor said to him: “‘ How glad I am that 
I did not have you hanged in 1849!” 

As a statesman and a ruler an iron sense 
of duty, strict loyalty, a strong feeling of 
justice and impartiality, and a high concep- 
tion of public obligations have characterized 
Francis Joseph. Patience and endurance un- 
der adversity are also traits of his. His im- 
partial sense of duty made him, the ruler over 
a many-tongued monarchy, a polyglot him- 
self, able as he was to converse in every one of 
the fourteen languages spoken in his domains. 
A number of these he learned late in life. 
Despite his purely German lineage he has 
never shown any national or racial bias, and 
he has been as popular with the Hungarians 
as with the Czechs and Germans, Poles or 
Ruthenians, Croats or Slavonians, Bosnians 
or Roumanians, Italians or Moravians, Ser- 
vians, Slovaks or Latins. This strict im- 
partiality he has manifested throughout the 
lengthy Ausgleich negotiations of late years, 
negotiations as stubbornly fought on the 
Hungarian as Austrian side, and which, but 
for the Emperor, would long ago have ended 
in failure and, consequently, dismemberment 
of the monarchy. The only matter wherein 
he, apparently, has been a partisan regards 
the management of the dual monarchy’s 
army. He has insisted on one tongue,— 
German,—being used as the language of 
command, but this only because otherwise 
the unity of the army, its cohesion, and its 
tactical worth as a fighting machine, would 
be sadly jeopardized. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HIS FAMILY LIFE. 


To outsiders Francis Joseph has princi- 
pally appealed as a man of sorrow. Indeed, 
he has drunk deep of the cup,—to the lees. 
In his family life he has been singularly, nay, 
tragically, unhappy. The union with his 
late wife, the Empress Elizabeth, was 
prompted purely by love,—an unusual thing 
among crowned heads, especially in those 
days. What led to the gradual but total 
estrangement between the couple can only 
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be surmised. His mother, the Archduchess 
Sophia, was certainly much to blame. She 
was imperious, domineering, and bitterly re- 
sented the influence of the wife. Then came 
the notorious infidelities of the Emperor. 
But probably the root of evil lay in the com- 
plete contrast between her character and 
disposition and his,—she romantic, he very 
much matter-of-fact; she high-strung, ner- 
vous, he cool and rather prosaic. However, 
when his Elizabeth was brought to him,— 
the rents of Luccheni’s dagger still visible in 
the blood-stained garments,—as lovely food 
as the worms ever craved, the old man, total 
stranger though he had been to his wife for 
many years, shed bitter tears of grief and 
repentance. ‘‘ Fate spares me nothing,” he 
moaned. The only child of this ill-assorted 
pair, the Crown Prince Rudolph, met his 
death at Meyerling, as the culmination of a 
reckless, dissolute career. ‘This and other 
cases from the recent Hapsburg history of 
scandals show unmistakably that root and 
branch are rotten. Perhaps the inbreeding 
that has been going on for several cen- 
turies within this dynasty has something to do 
with it. It is nevertheless a singular stroke 
of ill-fortune that one so thoroughly proud 
of birth as Francis Joseph should have been 
overwhelmed just with this type of family 
disgrace. 

And the horoscope? Francis Joseph has 
undoubtedly been the “ personal cement ” 
which has held the monarchy, so discordant 
and centrifugal in its tendency, together these 
many years past. Is it, therefore, to become 
true, what everybody has been forecasting,— 
the dismemberment of the monarchy, if not 
immediately, then shortly after the death of 
Francis Joseph? What all the world ex- 
pects is on that very account sometimes not 
bound to happen. 

Francis Ferdinand himself, who will suc- 
ceed his uncle, a man of forty-four, is a 
very mediocre sort of person. He is not 
popular either with the Hungarian or Ger- 
man elements in the population. With the 
Slavs, particularly the Czechs, he enjoys a 
fleeting species of popularity, mainly because 
he gave up so much to marry a Czech lady. 
But constitutional monarchs fulfil their office 
best if nondescript, neutral. And,anyway,em- 
pires have a knack of hanging together, often 
for a long time, by the sheer force of inertia. 
It is not probable, however, that Austria- 
Hungary, in its present shape, will long sur- 
vive the death of Francis Joseph. 
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MR. MARCUS M. MARKS, OF NEW YORK. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR RETIRED BUSINESS MEN. 


ON the following page appears an article 

from the pen of Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks, on the subject of retirement from 
active business life. Mr. Marks is a product 
of New York educational methods and 
New York business life. He attended Public 
School No. 35 and the College of the City of 
New York, Class of 1877, leaving in his 
senior year to begin a business in Passaic, 
N. J. This opened the first outlet for 
clothing, which his father and brother, with 
his co-operation then began to manufacture, 
under the firm name of David Marks & 
Sons, which has since become so well- 
known in commercial circles. Mr. David 
Marks retired in 1890, since which time 





the subject of our sketch has been the head 
of the firm. 

He has always devoted time and thought 
to philanthropic endeavor. Four years ago, 
however, in order to be entirely free to serve 
the many public movements in which he had 
become absorbed, he reorganized his business 
in such a way that he might be relieved of all 
detail, while preserving a general interest in 
the corporation. Mr. Marks has been for 
many years president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Clothiers, which, under his leader- 
ship, has become one of the most perfectly 
organized associations of merchants in the 
world. With his active assistance other 
trades, such as woolens, trimmings, cloaks, 
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fur, paints, etc., have organized on similar 
lines. His idea is to spread the spirit of co- 
operation in all the other trades, with a 
view of establishing throughout the country 
a complete chain of voluntary associations of 
merchants. He feels strongly that the whole 
tone of business will be elevated by friendly 
contact between merchants, even when they 
are competitors in trade. 

Mr. Marks’ educational and philanthropic 
activities are many and varied. He is vice- 
president of the Educational Alliance, of 
which he was one of the founders. He is 
president of the Goddard Anti-Policy So- 
ciety; chairman of the Tenement House 
Janitors’ Society; trustee of the Hospital 
Saturday and Sunday Association ; vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Peace Society, and an 
executive member of the Peace Congress. 

For the past ten years Mr. Marks has 
devoted considerable attention and study to 
the labor question. He has acted as mediator 
in scores of strikes, many of them of vast 
importance, with remarkable success. He 
has secured the confidence of both capital and 
labor by his fairness in adjusting differences 
between them. He is chairman of the 
Conciliation Committee of the New York 
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Civic Federation, and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Civic 
Federation. , 

Recently he was appointed a member of 
President Roosevelt’s Nobel Prize Commit- 
tee on Industrial Peace. 

Last spring, a committee of prominent citi- 
zens, under Mr. Marks’ chairmanship, drew 
up two important legislative measures for 
the protection of immigrants against steam- 
ship-ticket swindlers. Both of these bills have- 
become laws, largely through his influence 
and energy. 

Although, as. shown in this sketch, Mr. 
Marks is so intensely interested in public 
activities, his summers are spent in retire- 
ment in his Adirondack camp, with his wife 
and five children. ‘There everything be- 
tokens the “ simple life,” with ample leisure 
for outdoor sports and for study. 

While there are many merchants who have 
acquired a competence and realize that they 
are not living the proper life in the intense 
rush and absorption of present-day business, 
still there are few who, like Mr. Marks, 
have the courage to cut loose from gainful 
occupations to devote themselves to altruistic 
pursuits; but the number is growing. 





RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS. 


BY MARCUS 


HERE are many business men who could 
render most valuable service to the 
community and at the same time benefit 
themselves physically, morally, and intellect- 
ually, if they would but recognize their pos- 
sibilities. ‘To give full measure of their ser- 
vice involves retirement from the all-absorb- 
ing detail of everyday business. It is my 
purpose to point out that such retirement is 
within the reach of many business men (and 
in that classification I include merchants of 
all kinds, manufacturers, promoters, agents, 
etc.), and to offer some practical suggestions 
to this end. 


I. BUSINESS ONLY A MEANS, NOT AN END. 


Many men whose success has been phe- 
nomenal, and whose fortunes have far ex- 
ceeded their fondest hopes, continue the daily 
grind of business because they have no taste 
for anything else. From early boyhood they 
have been completely absorbed in business, to 
the exclusion of everything that interfered in 
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the least, until they have become slaves to 
their occupations. “These men now go about 
their daily routine like the imprisoned squir- 
rel treading the wheel in his cage, turning 
and turning, without making any real prog- 
ress. 

There are some who contend that busi- 
ness, per se, is a proper end in life; that any 
man may well devote all his years to build- 
ing up and improving his establishment, giv- 
ing himself up entirely to the one ideal of 
commercial development. The plea is made 
that wherever one’s lot in life may cause him 
to be placed, there he should work out his 
destiny and develop the best that is in him; 
that business is an honorable and can be a 
noble calling, and that a great service to 
mankind may be performed by pushing a 
business to its highest plane, even though 
this may require a man’s whole lifetime. A 
minister of the gospel may fairly take this 
position and carry on his good work to his 
last day, spreading blessings among those 
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with whom he comes in contact, and giving 
himself up with free heart to the service of 
God and man. A physician who has the 
spirit of self-sacrifice may also consecrate 
himself to the cause of humanity, respond- 
ing day and night, summer and winter, to 
the call of the suffering. 

There are also other callings that bring 
men into holiest touch with the hearts of 
their fellow-men, that may also well be fol- 
lowed to the last day in properly working 
out man’s highest destiny. Shall business be 
included among these occupations? It is 
certainly not my intention to-deprecate in the 
slightest degree the great constructive oppor- 
tunities of a business career. In the relations 
with employees, with customers, with fellow- 
merchants, there are possibilities of achieving 
the highest ideals by co-operation. But let 
us not forget the restrictions of business. 
Hard as it may sound, business is not a phil- 
anthropic institution. Its first test is its 
earning power; it is a failure if one doesn’t 
make money. ‘lo make money one must 
meet competition. This entails a great and 
cruel limitation of one’s ideals; it restricts 
liberality and compels one to push and grind 
whether so inclined or not. The position of 
the minister and of the physician is different. 
The amount of money they have saved does 
not enter into the consideration upon which 
is based their “ rating” in the community. 

Now, as to the exaggerated idea of service 
to society in perfecting one’s commercial 
scheme: What business man cannot retire 

- with little loss to those who use the articles 
he may be manufacturing or distributing? 
In case he decides to step out, will not some 
one else be able, in a reasonable time, to 
grow into his place? In fact, may not the 
new man, possibly younger and more ambi- 
tious, put new life and energy into the de- 
velopment of the ideals of the business? 
This plea of a life-mission to be worked out 
to the end in business is, to my mind, usually 
not a reason for continuing in business, but 
more likely an excuse for satisfying the 
miserly instinct to pile up more money. 

The complete absorption in business which 
we so often see seems to me positively unethi- 
cal. Piling up business after the need of it 
is past is, I contend, as sinful and useless as 
the hoarding of gold by the miser. No man 
has a right to give up his soul exclusively to 
financial gain. If men do not arrive naturally 
at the realization of this fact, the day will 
come when the feeling of unrest and dissatis- 
faction, now strongly showing itself among 


the poorer classes, will break forth in tumult 
and disorder. It is not only right but politic 
to give heed to this sign of the times. Men 
who cling to business after securing a com- 
petence, are encouraging discontent by their 
commercial avarice. Having ‘secured the 
means to live, why should they not truly live 
and give others a chance to work up, and in 
turn get their competence ? 


Il. THE AGE TO RETIRE. 


It frequently happens that men acquire 
the means which would fully enable them to 
retire at an early age,—say, when forty or 
fifty years old,—but feel that they are too 
young to retire; feel, in fact, that they have 
no right to retire in the prime of life. How 
do they know that they will ever reach old 
age, or that in the rapid ups and downs of 
business they will be able to retain what they 
have acquired till they reach the age which 
they have arbitrarily set as the proper one? 
Many a man has been rich at fifty and well 
able to retire, and poor at sixty. Happy the 
man who can live the better life while the 
blood is still running warm and vigorous in 
his veins. Were there only enough such 
men to take an active part in public life, in 
the preservation of the rights of true citizen- 
ship, where would the scheming “ bosses ” 
be? There is crying need in public work for 
practical, successful, honest men who have 
time. Nearly everybody seems to be “ too 
busy” except the political “ heeler,” who, tak- 
ing advantage of the situation, puts his time 
into the scales with, alas! too much effect. 

No one with a reasonable competence 
should be afraid to retire young. I do not 
mean retire like an oyster in its shell, to a 
narrow sphere, but retire from the detail and 
routine of business to do what is best for his 
own higher development, best for his family, 
best for humanity. If a man retire young, 
he can properly work out his life’s problem. 
If he wait, he may be too old, his habits too 
firmly formed, his ability or even desire to 
adopt a new manner of life, gone. 

If a man should decide to withdraw from 
active business, plans must be carefully laid 
and carried out with judgment to supply to 
the organization the equivalent of the talent 
and energy that are to be withdrawn. It will 
take time and thought to shift duties and re- 
sponsibilities gradually and wisely upon the 
shoulders of others. A corresponding in- 
crease in the share of the profits of the busi- 
ness and of the honors of its management 
should compensate those who now assume 
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these added cares. ‘The founders of a busi- 
ness as well as the ones who have led it to 
success are entitled to fair consideration for 
their important constructive work. What- 
ever the good-will of the business is worth 
should properly be credited to them. But 
the new managers should not be _handi- 
capped; they should be liberally dealt with 
and encouraged, for their own sakes and. for 
the safety and earning power of the invest- 
ment which may remain in the business. 

If the business has been well organized, 
there is reason to expect that the withdrawal 
can be effected Without appreciable loss and 
without changing the personnel of the 
juniors; but if there has been too much con- 
centration of authority in the hands of the one 
who now contemplates retirement, the proc- 
ess of reorganization will not be so simple. 
New blood may have to be infused by ac- 
quiring one or more men experienced in simi- 
lar undertakings. But with patience, skill, 
and determination, there is usually a way to 
solve the problem in a reasonable time. 


II. THE FINANCE OF RETIREMENT. 


Some men, when they have acquired a 
capital of, say, $25,000, set the sum of $100,- 
000 as the standard of their ambition. They 
declare, in all sincerity, that if they are ever 
fortunate enough to amass that amount of 
wealth they will certainly retire from active 
business, devote themselves to study and to 
travel, and get acquainted with wife and 
children, whom they now more or less neglect 
in the absorption of their:affairs. They figure 
out their budget about as follows: $100,000 
at 4 per cent. would give a reliable income 
of $4000 a year. Their expense now is, say, 
$2500 a year; so even allowing for an in- 
crease of $1000 to $1500 a year in their ex- 
penses, retirement at $100,000 would still 
be conservative, and leave them beyond any 
possibility of deficit. But alas for human 
calculations! As prosperity continues, one 
luxury after another is ‘indulged in, and 
gradually becomes a necessity; there is a 
move from the little flat to a neat house, at 
higher rent, and requiring an additional ser- 
vant; other conditions change in proportion, 
so that by the time the $100,000 dream of 
fortune becomes a realty, expenses have 
doubled and show signs of still growing; and 
the thought of retirement is put aside till the 
day when a fortune of $200,000 may make 
it conservative to figure on an income of 
$8000 a year. ‘Thus the standard of retire- 
ment from business is, like the cup of Tanta- 


‘higher, better things of life. 


lus, always a little out of reach; and ex- 
penses grow and grow. 

Meanwhile the business man _ has ‘iia 
working and planning, his whole soul ab- 
sorbed in his occupation. He leaves home 
early, before his young children are about, 
and returns home late, after they have re- 
tired. Weary, often fretful and impatient, 
after the strain of the day, he is hardly a 
proper companion for his wife. ‘The tele- 
phone, the stenographer, and other modern 
facilities have put two days’ business stress 
into one; the pressure is intense. More 
agencies, more customers, more employees; 
rush, rush, rush; no time for anything but 
business; no time to do a true citizen’s duty; 
no time for charity; no time for any of the 
And at home 
more luxury, more society, more expenses,— 
an automobile, perhaps,—and the day of re- 
tirement further and further away. If, some 
day, exceptional success should roll up a 
fortune beyond his ever-growing require- 
ments, what then? ‘The chances are that 
by this time the man has become so attached 
to his daily tasks that he hasn’t the heart to 
leave them. He no longer does business to 
make money, but for the mere pleasure of 
merchandising. , All the higher hopes of his 
youth have been stifled. ‘The most serious 
mistake was made when his home expenses 
were allowed to grow out of proportion to 
his means. ‘This is what kept him “ in har- 
ness ” so long, that, like the old car-horse, he 
can be happy only when he hears the wheels 
rattle and the bells ring. 


IV. CONSIDERATION FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Few so-called merchant princes who keep 
on toiling laboriously after the need of such 
toil is past are willing to admit their weak- 
ness. Some of the reasons they give for con- 
tinuing (that are really only excuses) have 
already been mentioned. Another so-called 
reason is their consideration of the welfare 
of their children. They say that they do not 
wish their boys to be compelled to work as 
hard as they themselves did, nor their girls 
to have any need to work at all. The girls, 
of course, should be provided for; and so 
they will be. For they are much more pro- 
tected after their father has retired than 
when he has all his capital at the risk of a 
single undertaking; for, in the latter case, his 
chances of failure increase with his years. 
The boys, naturally, would have an easier 
time were they to receive a prosperous busi- 
ness, in good running order, or a substantial 
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capital to start in with, than if they had to 
strike out and build up for themselves. But 
they would lose that most satisfying and 
proud feeling which comes to those who, by 
enterprise and ability, push their own way to 
the front. 

The father, in taking from his son this 
great satisfaction, is also depriving him of 
the important knowledge of the value of 
money, which only he thoroughly appreciates 
who has earned his first dollar; who knows 
what it means to be in need ; who denies him- 
self comforts, perhaps at times even necessi- 
ties, in order to tide over a critical period. 
This father is taking from the son he loves so 
much the best opportunity for the develop- 
ment of strong character which comes in the 
first hard struggle with the world; and, on 
the other hand, he is laying him bare to a 
great danger. A young man coming into his 
father’s well-established business is exposed 
to many temptations. He is at once in the 
false position of having received what he has 
not earned. On account of his name, defer- 
ence is shown him which is not due either to 
his ability or his experience. ‘This is apt to 
demoralize not only the young man himself, 
but the employees of the business, who see 
the old standard of worth displaced by the 
new standard of birth. 

Putting all these considerations aside for 2 
moment, let us carry the father’s argument 
to its logical conclusion: If it is the duty of 
this father to continue in business for years 
after he has a competence, for his son’s sup- 
posed welfare, will it not be just as much the 
duty of the son, in his turn, to keep the 
wheels moving for years and years for his 
son’s sake, and so on? In other words, will 
not each generation be compelled to sacrifice 
vainly for the next? For the chances are 
great that a business, easily secured, will not 
be appreciated or properly guarded. How 
much oftener do we hear of the failure of a 
son who inherits a business than of one who 
has worked up his own. Another sugges- 
tion: Before you place your son into business 
ask yourself this question: What will he do 
after retiring? If we live to do business, then 
my suggestion is irrelevant; but if, as I firmly 
believe, we do business to live, then I feel 
that business men should prepare to retire 
from the absorbing detail of everyday routine 
as soon as they have secured a fair compe- 
tence. This being conceded, a youth in- 
tended for a business career should, where- 
ever possible, be given the opportunity to de- 
velop those higher tastes, for literature, art, 
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languages, the sciences, etc., which will en- 
able him to enjoy life more and appreciate 
leisure when he has earned it. 


Vv. THE LEISURE CLASS. 


The American business man occasionally 
falls back on another excuse for not retiring: 
He wold be “out of things,” would feel 
lost, would have no company, no friends situ- 
ated similarly to himself; in other words he 
says he fears to retire because we have no 
leisure class. If By leisure class he means the 
lazy, idle class, the drones in the human hive, 
let us accept his excuse; for business life with 
all its limitations is much to be preferred. 
But he forgets that, with retirement from 
business, new duties will soon come to him, 
which, if he does not shirk, will occupy his 
time to such an extent at least that he will 
have no cause to be lonesome. In England, 
in Germany and in France there is a sub- 
stantial leisure class; in America it is only 
now in formation. And, with the spread of 
the movement in America, every year will 
strengthen the bond of sympathy between 
those who arrange to devote themselves to 
true living. In England there are some men 
who live on their income and give all their 
time to hunting, fishing and other sports; 
but a comparatively large number enter pub- 
lic life actively, throwing their effort and 
their influence im the direction of municipal 
and national betterment. 

In Germany, while there are some men 
of the leisure class who spend their time at 
the coffee-houses and beer-gardens, there are 
many who lead most useful lives, always 
ready to lend a helping hand wherever 
needed, in private or public affairs. In 
France, though gambling and other dissipa- 
tions attract many who have achieved leisure, 
others in large numbers interest themselves 
in the field of art, in philanthropy, and in 
public matters. 

Here, then, is the opportunity, the mission 
of our successful business men. As soon as 
they can afford it, let them retire from the 
pursuit of gain, joining the true leisure class, 
devoted to the patriotic work of highest citi- 
zenship. ‘Their children may not receive as 
large a legacy in the shape of fortune as they 
would if the father had slaved all his life, but 
they will have a much dearer and more en- 
during inheritance in the proud memory of 
a parent who co-operated with them to work 
out the best that was in them, and whose life 
was spent in developing the highest ideals of 
humanity. 
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LUMBER-SHIPS LOADING FOR EXPORT AT PORT BLAKELY MILL, WASHINGTON, 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 


BY MILTON 


A FEW American citizens are still liv- 

ing who were alive in the days when 
the Indiana and Ohio pioneers were cutting 
great clear-grained black walnut, white oak, 
and hickory logs, piling them and burning 
them to ashes in order to be rid of them. 
Farmhouses are still standing in the Ohio 
Valley whose tenoned frames are of black 
walnut, and whose roof boards are of wide, 
clear lumber, such as is now sought for to 
be made into king’s table tops. Black-wal- 
nut lumber in American commerce is to-day 
little more than a memory; white oak-in the 
finer finishing grades is worth half the price 
of mahogany, and the American vehicle in- 
dustry is in distress for the lack of hickory. 
Even in sawmill cities at the present day 
the lath from the walls of wrecked houses 
is carefully cleaned and bundled for resale, 


while half-decayed pine logs are-sawed into’ 


merchantable lumber. ‘Thus in the span 
of one life the American lumber industry 
has passed from surfeit to hunger. Such 
another span promises to carry us from ‘hun- 
ger to starvation. 

The slaughter of timber in the pioneer 
days was not altogether an offense against 
public economy. America presented ‘a -tim- 
bered front to every white man approaching 
her coasts. From the Atlantic seaboard 
westward to and beyond -the Mississippi 
River stretched an almost unbroken forest. 
Through this the settlement of the country 
had to clear its way. It may be said that 
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up to the days of Abraham Lincoln every 
American citizen was a wood-chopper. Civ- 
ilization in his day had just begun to hew 
its path through the big woods to the prairie 
openings of Illinois. Up to that time a tree 
had been counted quite as much an enemy 
as a friend to agricultural progress. It was 
not until the great treeless belt between the 
eastern forest and the Rocky Mountains had 
been settled that prairie Americans began 
to perceive at what great loss of forest re- 
sources the Ohio Valiey had been won. The 
Ohio Valley now perceives it. Enough small 
fragments of the primeval forests of Indiana 
and Ohio are still standing to prove that had 
each farmer in the rich timber regions re- 
served one-fifth of his farm as a wood-lot 
and forested it wisely it would not only 
have paid good anrinal dividends on the in- 
vestment, but the wood alone to-day would 
be worth more than the remaining four-fifths 
of his farm, includinz all his homestead im- 
provements. The early slaughter of timber 
was destructive to American material inter- 
ests mainly in that it bred a wanton, de- 
structive spirit toward the forests, a spirit 
that continued far beyond the point where 
timber ceased to be a hindrance to agricul- 
tural development. ‘This wasteful, unsym- 
pathetic treatment of forests still remains, 
not only among lumber manufacturers, but 
among American citizens generally. The 
man in the woods values his young trees 
lightly. ‘The man in the treeless region is 
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oblividus to his lack. Physical distress from 
the lack of fuel and lumber is the only force 
that will bring Americans to begin the long, 
slow task of rebuilding our forest resources. 


THE ORIGiNAL WOODS. 


The land area of the United States is a 
little less than-2,000,000 square miles. Of 
this area, the best timber historians believe 
that more than 70 per cent., or about 1,440,- 
000 square miles, was originally wooded. 
The present wooded area is reckoned at 
about 1,000,000 square miles, or about 50 
per cent. of the total area. But of that 
amount, the present actual forest area, from 
which our lumber supply must be drawn, is 
but about 26 per cent. of the total area. 
The Atlantic Forest, as the wooded region 
east of the Mississippi River is called, com- 
prised about three-fourths of the original 
wooded area of the United States. The east 
front of this forest extended from Maine to 
Florida, stretching westward to and beyond 
the Mississippi River, being indented on its 
central western front by the prairies of 
northern Illinois and Iowa, but compassing 
to the northwestward the Great Lake sys- 
tem and ending only at the valley of the 
Red River of the North. Southwestward 


it reached to eastern Texas, covering in this 
direction all of Arkansas, nearly all of Mis- 
souri, the southeast corners of Iowa and of 
Kansas, a large part of Indian Territory, 
and presenting a forest front from Florida 
to Galveston. ‘Toward the western border 


of this forest considerable prairie areas were | 


found here and there. 

Much of this great region was of small 
growth, but vast unbroken areas were dense 
with the finest standing timber then known 
to civilized man. The center and heart of 
this big woods was of broad-leaved deciduous 
trees, mixed with little or no coniferous tim- 
ber. But to the north and to the south 
coniferous growths mingled with the hard- 
woods, becoming more predominant toward 
either border, and in large sections running 
to pure stands.of pine. ‘The northern belt 
was broadly termed northern pine, or white 
pine, from the predominance of the stand of 
white pine therein. The southern belt was 
termed yellow, or Georgia, pine.. The white 
pine belt covered practically all of Maine, 
much of northern New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York, all but the southern- 
most part of Michigan, and the north half 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. The southern 
pine belt began in central New Jersey, and, 
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A MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE FOUR GREAT LUMBER-PRODUCING DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF YELLOW-PINE TIMBER IN THE SOUTH. 
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running south, grew broader as it advanced, 
covering the east third of Virginia and all 
but the westerly and northerly ends of the 
Atlantic and Gulf States to and including 
southern Arkansas and southeastern Texas. 
While coniferous growths prevailed over 
more than half of this Atlantic Forest, the 
greatest value in terms of lumber and of 
agricultural soil lay in the hardwood center. 
It was the soil and climate of this central 
region that sealed the early doom of the big 
deciduous woods of the immediate Ohio 
Valley. This forest contained 230 varieties of 
broad-leaved deciduous trees, seventy-two va- 
rieties of which were of commercial value. 
It is said that the average Wabash Valley 
farm originally contained more varieties of 
hardwood: trees than can be found in all 
Europe. 

Extending from the western border of 
the original Atlantic Forest to the foothills 
of the Rockies, is and has been from prehis- 
toric times a treeless belt from 400 to 800 
miles wide, beginning far north of the Cana- 
dian boundary and running south to the 
Mexican line. In this belt are five States 
almost naked of trees and a total treeless re- 
gion equal in area to one-half the great At- 
lantic Forest. West of this the growth of 
broad-leaved deciduous trees, commercially 
known as hardwoods, is insignificant. Con- 
ifers prevail to the Pacific Coast. 


Two forest regions lie between this prairie 
belt and the Pacific Ocean. These are called 
the Rocky Mountain Forest and the Pacific 
Coast Forest. The former comes over the 
international line as a continuation of the 
forests of British Columbia, covering the 
western third of Montana and the northern 
half of Idaho in fairly continuous growths, 
continuing thence southerly in diminishing 
and broken belts and patches along the high- 
lands and valleys of the Rocky Mountains, 
finally ending in a spattering of widely sep- 
arated oases a few hundred miles north of 
the Mexican border. In this forest, in 
higher altitudes and toward the south, a va- 
riety of pines prevail, being generally of 
poorer quality toward higher and dryer loca- 
tions. But to the north the forest partakes 
of the nature and habit of the Coast Forest, 
gradually merging into it to the westward. 

The Pacific Coast Forest, in its density 
and its average quantity of timber per acre, 
is the greatest forest on the face of the earth. 
Here are the oldest and largest trees in the 
world. Here timber grows to such enor- 
mous size that for many years the lumber 
industry did little but nibble about the edges 
of it and in the most easily worked spots. 
This forest runs south along the western 
slopes of the Cascade (Sierra Nevada) and 
Coast ranges, having its maximum density 
and width in Washington and Oregon, and 
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dwindling to small, isolated mountain areas 
in south central California. In quantity the 
Douglas or red fir is almost equal to all 
other varieties combined. This is found 
chiefly in Washington and Oregon. With 
this timber are found western white and yel- 
low pine, red cedar and other cedars, a va- 
riety of spruces and firs, and western hem- 
lock, all growing to excellent merchantable 
size and quality. Beginning at the south line 
of Oregon, hemmed in between the Coast 
Range and the sea, and running south to San 
Francisco, is the famous California redwood. 
This is the sequoia (sempervirens), own 
cousin of the “big trees” (sequoia gigan- 
tea), which are found in a few patches far- 
ther east and south in California. Califor- 
nia is also the home of the sugar pine, the 
nearest known relative of the famed white 
pine of the north Atlantic Forest. The red- 
wood grows only near sea level, being rarely 
found in good stand beyond 300 feet above 
tide water. Sugar pine, on the contrary, is at 
home from 3000 to 7500 feet above the sea 
and occupies much almost inaccessible terri- 


tory. 
THE PRESENT TIMBER SUPPLY. 


Lumbering on a large scale is conducted 
chiefly in the coniferous forests. ‘The hard- 
wood forests have gone into consumption 
mainly by way of the small mill. What the 
original American forest was in terms of 
lumber feet no one will ever know. Even 
as recently as the census of 1880 official es- 
timators were so far wide of the facts re- 
garding the timber then standing that any 
estimate of the original supply can be only 
a blind guess. What the remaining forests 
contain, however, is more nearly known, 
though the Pacific Forest is yet in large part 
an unknown quantity. The best credited 
estimators, one of them being the federal 
Forest Service, reckon our present standing 
merchantable timber at about 2,000,000,- 
000,000 feet. Of that amount about 400,- 
000,000,000 feet are hardwoods, the rest 
conifers. Of the total standing timber, the 
Northern States are credited ‘with 500,000,- 
000,000 feet; the Southern States with 700,- 
000,000,000 feet; the Western States with 
800,000,000,000 feet. “These figures mean 
little except for purposes of comparison; but 
they give real information as to our supply 
when it is known that our annual cut from 
this forest is 40,000,000,000 feet. . This 
means that at the present rate of consump- 
tion our forests will last but fifty years. 


White pine, the cream of the conifers, 
that soft, satiny, biddable wood, the joy of 
the carpenter, was the first of the original 
woods to go into consumption. ‘This wood 
is the standard by which all varieties of lum- 
ber wood are measured. The early loggers 
of the north picked out all the big white 
pines and reckoned the forest logged. Along 
with this pine grew the red or Norway pine, 
a harder, heavier wood, which later on was 
logged and sawed with the other. Both 
now are counted as white pine in com- 
merce. ‘The original stand of these two 
pines in the three Lake States,—Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota,—is estimated at 
350,000,000,000 feet. To-day, in all the 
north Atlantic Forest, from Maine to Min- 
nesota, there is probably not more than 50,- 
000,000,000 feet remaining. Conifers that 
even so late as fifteen years ago were quite 
despised are now quite commonly piled and 
sold as white pine and no questions asked. 
Chief of these inferior woods are hemlock, 
spruce, tamarac, balsam, and jack pine. In 
the northern forests all these are now 
counted by the “ cruiser” and logged by the 
lumberman. 

Much of the northern pine land is now 
being logged for the second, third, or fourth 
time. This is not so much because of the 
natural increase in the timber as because of 
the increased value of all timber. The first 
logging, as has been said, took the largest, 
choicest pines, cutting the stumps high and 
taking but the very best cuts of the log. 
Often after such a cutting the land was 
abandoned by the owner and allowed to be 
sold for the taxes. The next logging took 
smaller pines and a larger proportion of the 
log. ‘The mixture of hardwood was often 


‘neglected. The cutting of to-day is a clean 


sweep of everything that will make a six- 
teen-foot pole with a six-inch top diameter. 
Some loggers cut to five inches. “Old logs 
that were thrown away in the earlier log- 
gings are now picked up and hauled to mill. 
Sunken logs from logging streams are dug 
from the mud and sent to mill by rail. In 
many cut-over sections shingle mills have fed 
for years on the old stumps and refuse of 
early logging. ‘Twenty-five years ago timber 
that could not go to mill by water was of 
little value. The price of lumber would not 
pay the freight by rail. So late as fifteen 
years ago all logs for the mills at Minneap- 
olis, then the largest lumber manufacturing 
point in America, came to the saws by float- 
ing down the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
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To-day logs of a quality unmarketable then 
come to the same mills over 300 miles of 
railroad and prove a good paying venture at 
that. No sawable timber in the Lake States 
is too difficult of access to be marketable. 
If swamps surround it and no driveable 
water is near, the swamps are crossed in win- 
ter and the logs hauled to some lake from 
which a spur railroad can take them to mill 
during the following summer. Portable 
mills follow up the scattering timber, the 
pulp-wood cutter follows the portable mill, 
and the denuded land, if non-agricultural, is 
left to its fate. Should forest fires be ex- 
cluded, the naked land slowly covers itself 
with brush and inferior trees of little account 
for either fuel or lumber. 

The long-leaf yellow pine is the standard 
of excellence in the southern pine forests. 
Where this is swept away, Cuban and lob- 
lolly pine,—both good commercial timbers, 
—naturally follow. The short-leaf yellow 
pine will easily succeed itself and is of com- 
paratively rapid growth. Lumbermen are 
now cutting logs from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter in short-leaf pine 
forests grown on old cotton fields abandoned 
during the war. We are cutting about 12,- 
000,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine 
annually. This pine now furnishes nearly 
one-third of all lumber now manufactured 
in the United States. The Government es- 
timates the present stand of this timber at 
about 300,000,000,000 feet. At the present 
rate of cutting this will last about twenty- 
five years. 

Next to pine among southern conifers, 
cypress ranks highest in commercial impor- 
tance. This timber grows principally at sea 
level, where the tide water washes the roots 
of the trees, or makes the waters of the cy- 
press bayous brackish. The logging of this 
timber calls for methods unknown elsewhere. 
No teams can be used in these swampy 
woods, but temporary logging railroads are 
laid through the forests and trees are felled 
for about half a mile each side of the track. 
Wire cables are run from an engine at the 
track to the fallen logs. Overhead and sup- 
ported by the standing trees, a trolley cable 
is rigged. The top of the log is raised and 
attached by cable to a pulley on this over- 
head cable and also to the cable from the 
drum at the engine. Power is turned on 
and the log, butt down, goes bumping over 
stumps, brush, and rubbish quickly and safe- 
ly to the logging cars. Thus a swath about 
one mile wide is logged, when the track is 





REPRESENTATIVE LABORERS IN A SOUTHERN LOG 
CAMP—“ SAWYERS.” 


pulled up and laid for another swath. The’ 
standing cypress is estimated at 65,000,000,- 
ooo feet, of which about 1,000,000,000 feet 
is cut annually. 

Lumber production reached its maximum 
in the extreme Northeastern States in 1870; 
in the Lake States in 1890; the Southern 
States are probably at their maximum to-day, 
and very soon the Pacific Coast will lead. 
At present more than one-third of the coun- 
trys lumber supply stands on the Pacific 
slope, reckoning in Idaho and Montana tim- 
ber. The total timber now standing in that 
territory is estimated at 700,000,000,000 
feet. Added to this is 150,000,000,000 
standing in British Columbia, but that will 
practically all be used in the Canadian trade. 
This total of 850,000,000,000 feet is divided 
into varieties by the best estimators as fol- 
lows: Douglas fir, 374,000,000,000; west- 
ern yellow and white pine, 176,000,000,000 ; 
red cedar, 79,000,000,000; redwood, 75,- 
000,000,000; hemlock, 61,000,000,000; 
sugar pine, 50,000,000,000; spruce, 25,000,- 
000,000; all other varieties, 10,000,000,000. 
Of the 700,000,000,000 credited to the 
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American side of the Pacific Forest, we are 
now cutting about 7,500,000,000 feet annu- 
ally. 

Our hardwood supply, as has been said, 
is reckoned at about 400,000,000,000 feet. 
Of this we are using about 25,000,000,000 
feet annually. Of this cut approximately 
43 per cent. is oak (principally white oak), 
10 per cent. poplar, 9 per cent. maple, with 
lesser amounts of the lesser species. To- 
gether with the rapid disappearance of our 
forest supply, our per capita consumption is 
increasing. From 1880 to 1900 our increase 
in population was 52 per cent., but the in- 
crease in our lumber consumption was 94 
per cent. Our annual consumption of lum- 
ber per capita is 400 board feet, as compared 
with sixty feet per capita in Europe. The 
natural annual increase of our forests is es- 
timated by the Forest Service to be not much 
more than one-fourth of our annual con- 
sumption, 

An enormous percentage of the freight 
transportation of the United States is in lunt- 
ber. No one lumber-producing locality is 
sufficient unto its own lumber needs. ‘The 
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hardwoods go practically to every quarter of 
the land, all the territory west of the Miss- 
issippi being supplied from timber east of 
that line. Yellow pine, in the form of floor- 
ing, finish, and timbers, goes north to the 
Canadian border, and in all its items forms 
the chief lumber of the Eastern market. 
White pine from the Lake States and from 
Canada goes to the Eastern market in quan- 
tity. These two pines, together with the 
hemlock of Pennsylvania and the spruce of 
Maine, form the bulk of the lumber in the 
Eastern markets. The Pacific Coast lumber 
that now reaches the Atlantic Coast in any 
considerable amount by rail, is red-cedar 
shingles and Douglas fir timbers. Of the 
15,000,000,000 shingles cut annually in the 
United States, 10,000,000,000 are of Wash- 
ington red cedar. ‘The white-pine shingle, 
once the standard roofing, has shrunken to 
but 2% per cent. of the total product. 
Red-cedar siding and finish are also 
shipped in quantity east of the Mississippi 
River. Fir dimension (joists, scantling, 
etc.), is now driving white pine out of the 
retail yards of the Dakotas and Nebraska. 





A LUMBER FLUME AT A SUGAR-PINE MILL (CALIFORNIA). 
(This is the beginning of a “V” flume 70 miles long, down which lumber is carried to market by water.) 
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SECTIONS OF A GIANT REDWOOD TREE AT THE MILL. 


Yellow pine dimension is driving white pine 
steadily northward, being found in large 
percentage well north in Iowa. Cypress 
lumber as tank stock and sash-and-door ma- 
terial is in demand over the entire country 
east of the Rockies. ‘This is the most en- 
during wood under moist conditions. Red- 
wood is a strong competitor for these pur- 
poses, but the bulk of redwood is consumed 
west of the mountains. ‘The wood most 
widely sought around the world is white 
pine, wide and clear for pattern stock. 
Sugar pine is now largely taken for this pur- 
pose. Fifty years ago a large part of old 
San Francisco was built of white pine 
shipped “around the Horn” from Maine 
and sold at gold fever prices. “To-day sugar 
pine is shipped past the back door of San 
Francisco to the State of Maine and sold at 
about the same prices,—$90 to $100 per 
1000 feet. The match manufacturers, who 
must have for their use a soft, straight- 
grained wood, have so far exhausted their 
supply in the Lake States that they are now 
securing sugar-pine timber lands against a 
time of need. The sash-and-door factories 
that must use a soft, clear, straight-grained 
lumber are drawing on the white pine of 
Idaho and the sugar pine of California to 
supplement their failing supply from the 
Northern forests. The long haul of lumber 
from the West coast to points of consump- 


tion adds enormously to its cost to the con- 
sumer. For example, fir timbers now cost- 
ing $12 per 1000 feet at the mills on the 
coast pay $12 freight to reach Minneapolis 
and common points. For years the trans- 
continental roads have been getting more for 
hauling lumber from the West coast mills 
to the Mississippi Valley than the manufac- 
turers have received for the lumber at the 
mills. Now these roads have filed a sched- 
ule of rates to take effect on November 1, 
1907, that will increase the freight by from 
$2 to $3.50 per 1000 feet at Mississippi 
River points. 

Not only are endless currents of manu- 
factured lumber crossing each other on their 
way to various quarters of our own country; 
America is and has been for many years the 
source of supply of lumber for lumber-hun- 
gry countries abroad. Our annual export of 
manufactured lumber is about two and one- 
third billion feet, or about 5 per cent. of our 
total cut. But counting all the wood enter- 
ing into the forest products we export, the 
amount is greater than the figures given. The 
value of our annual export of forest products 
is not far from $90,000,000. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


While the United States is, above all 
others, the chief reliance of lumber importing 
nations, yet four other countries,—Canada, 
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Russia, Sweden, and Norway,—are large ex- 
porters of lumber for general building pur- 
The bulk of these exports are of 


poses. 
coniferous woods. Canada sells annually to 
us about 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 


counting the logs that come to our mills from 
over the line. We get from her also about 
750,000,000 shingles annually. Aside from 
these importations, we ask from foreign coun- 
tries practically no lumber except cabinet 
woods. Of such woods our hardwood for- 
ests furnish the greater part we consume, and 
in large and excellent variety. White oak 
is our chief and best wood for this purpose. 
Our birch, stained, is used as an imitation 
of mahogany; and our cherry, now nearly 
gone, is also a good substitute for that im- 
ported wood. We are selling abroad for 
cabinet and interior finish our red gum of 
the Southern Forest, under the name of satin 
wainut. Our imported cabinet woods, which 
aggregate about 65,000,000 feet annually, 
and cost us about $3,500,000, are scattered 
about and find final consumption in the fur- 
niture factories, the sash and door factories 
and the cabinet shops. The chief consump- 
tive point for cabinet woods is Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where probably more mahogany is 
made into furniture and office fittings than 
at any other point in the world. 


OUR CABINET WOODS. 


Of the 65,000,000 feet of cabinet woods 
we import annually, about 45,000,000 feet 
is mahogany. Of this about 10,000,000 feet 
comes from the British markets,—primarily 
from Africa,—about 12,000,000 feet from 
Mexico, 10,000,000 feet from Nicaragua, 
6,000,000 feet from Cuba, and 2,000,000 
feet from Honduras. The chief source of 


the European supply of mahogany is the for- - 


ests of west Africa. ‘These forests send to 
Europe over 200,000,000 feet of mahogany 
annually, beside much timber of other and 
cheaper variety. It is estimated that at the 
present rate of consumption, which is fairly 
large, the west African forests will last for 
200 years, during which time, if permitted, 
they will have fully recovered from the cut- 
ting. The forests of the Amazon also offer a 
timber supply that is of vast and unknown 
quantity ; but all attempts at lumbering there 
on a large scale have practically failed be- 
cause of the fevers that attack the woods 
workmen and ambitious exploiters of foreign 
birth. For this same reason, though not in 
so urgent measure, the forests of west Africa 
will probably never be rapidly reduced. 
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THE PULP-WOOD INDUSTRY. 


If Nature were allowed to rehabilitate the 
earth in the wake of the lumberman, the 
case of the reforestration of our country 
would not be so wholly. without hope. -But 
this is not permitted. ‘The pulp-wood: in- 
dustry takes practically the last standing 
tree, choosing first spruce, then poplar, but 
content to use balsam, cottonwood, maple, 
birch and even the pitch pines. Our de- 
mand for pulp-wood is beyond the ability of 
our own country to furnish. Of the 3,000,- 
000 cords of this wood consumed by our 
mills annually, 20 per cent. is drawn from 
the spruce and poplar groves of Canada. 
The market for pulp-wood. is never over- 
stocked. Prices are above those offered for 
the best fuel wood. At the mills of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and New York, $6 and 
more per cord is now paid. Hemlock 
manufacturers of Wisconsin have this. year 
been offered $15 per 1000 feet for hemlock 
logs, a price that has taken them from the 
saws and sent them to be ground up into 
paper. The Forest Service estimates that at 
the present rate of consumption our pulp- 
wood supply will last but twenty-one years. 
As an illustration of the excessive drafts 
upon forests to supply our paper industry, 
ex-Judge Howland, president of the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of the Adirondacks, 
states that on Sunday, March 25, 1903, a 
certain New York paper, credited with a 
circulation of 800,000 copies, issued an 
eighty-page edition which required the prod- 
uct of 9779 trees sixty feet high and ten 
inches in diameter at breast height, and 
which, if planted forty feet apart, would rep- 
resent a forest of 367.8 acres. 


RAILWAY TIES, POSTS, AND POLES. 


The demand of the railroads of our coun- 
try upon the forests aids and abets the pulp 
mills in the destruction of young trees. The 
wood most sought by the railroads is the 
young white oak tree about eight inches in 
diameter. This is cut for tie purposes. 
Probably the average tree used will make 
two ties. These last about eight years in ser- 
vice. One-half of all railway ties now used 
are of oak. During the past quarter of a 
century the tie demand has almost swept the 
young white oak trees from the northern 
half of the Atlantic Forest. When the orig- 
inal forests shall have passed away, it will 
be remembered that the white oak was the 
richest tree endowment America ever had. 
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BLOCKS OF WOOD READY FOR “ CHIPPING” TO PRODUCE MAGAZINE-PAPER PULP. 
From this point on the process is 


(The “ chips” are carried by conveyors to large tanks or digesters. 


purely chemical.) 


Of the other woods used for tie purposes, 
white pine and white cedar are most in use. 
We produce about 91,500,000 ties annually. 
It is thought that the railroads of the United 
States require for all purposes the product 
of at least 1,000,000 acres of forest land 
annually! While white cedar stands third 


‘in use as a railroad tie it furnishes the 


greater part of all telegraph and telephone 
poles, much of the piling, and a large part 
of the fence-posts of commerce. The three 
Lake States and the State of Idaho furnish 
nearly all the cedar posts and poles of the 
present day. 


ECONOMIES IN LUMBER MANUFACTURE. 


The cooperage industry is a steady con- 
sumer of the best hardwoods. ‘The total 
consumption for last year for tight cooperage 
only, expressed in board measure, was about 
350,000,000 feet. Practically all tight 
cooperage demands for its use the best of 
white oak. The use of oak for this purpose 
is about 12 per cent. of the total oak con- 
sumption of the country. Elm staves and 
basswood heading are largely used in slack 
cooperage. Before the invention of the cyl- 
inder saw for making staves, only the very 
choicest, clear and straight oak and elm tim- 
ber could be used for cooperage purposes. 
Now much lower grade timber can be used 
to good advantage. 


When population was small and forests 
vast, when labor was cheap and machinery 
undeveloped, the making of umber was 
naturally accompanied with great waste of 
time and material. The early mills of the 
country were equipped with “sash” saws 
that, as was a common saying among old 
mill men, “went up this week and down 
next.” It was with such saws as these that 
fifty years ago lumbermen were cutting into 
the edges of the white pine forests of the 
Lake States. The circular saw was one of 
the long steps forward in quickening the 
pace of lumber manufacture. These early 
circulars were frightfully wasteful from a 
modern point of view. Even so late as fif- 
teen years ago these saws were cutting a gash 
of from three-eighths to half an inch in width. 
Thus, in cutting inch lumber, one-third of 
the log was thrown away. In fact, on the 
Pacific Coast, where logs were large and 
fiber coarse, circular saws used to cut almost 
to three-fourths of an inch. The waste in 
sawdust was appalling. The invention of 
the band saw corrected this and rescued more 
good lumber from the dust heap than all 
other items of modern mill equipment com- 
bined. With these saws the gash in the log 
is reduced to one-sixteenth of an inch or less. 
Thus in cutting a log of twenty-four inch 
diameter into inch lumber, the modern band 
saw saves seven boards that the old circular 
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threw away. In fact in modern practice a 
twenty-four inch “cant” (a squared log), 
will be cut into twenty-four one-inch boards; 
because the trade of the Middle West has 
come to be satisfied with inch lumber that 
comes from the saw one-sixteenth of an inch 
thin. The two-inch lumber is cut one and 
three-fourths inches thick. The reduction of 
the freight bill by reason of this thinning 
easily reconciled the lumber merchant and 
the consumer to the thinner material. 

The gang saw, which commonly consists 
of forty-two parallel sash saws, set in a stiff 
frame, has been a great factor in increasing 
the speed of lumber manufacture. Logs or 
cants are fed to this saw in bunches, and the 
lumber result is large, while the sawing is 
true. These saws have recently been made 
shorter, so as to reduce the thickness, which 
is now less than one-sixteenth of an inch. 
Gang saws are economical only on_ logs 
that are of even quality throughout. Other- 
wise the band saw, that gives opportunity 
for turning the log on the carriage, will 
make the most profit out of a log. The hori- 
zontal band resaw is the most important re- 
cent step in mill economy. ‘This saw, which 
is very thin, is given the sawing of thick 
slabs from the main band saw, and of many 
of the small logs. It can be run by men 
earning $3 per day, who relieve the main 
band sawyers at $8 per day. With this saw, 
short and narrow lumber is worked up with 
very little loss. 

During fifty years of sawmill development 
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the inventor bent his energies to increase th« 
speed of manufacture. The steam nigger, a 
device that puts the log into place upon the 
carriage, more than doubled the capacity of 
the steam mill. The steam feed (a piston 
in a long steam cylinder that drives the log 
carriage back and forth past the saw) more 
than doubled it again. Live rolls that carry 
the lumber to the various finishing saws 
about the mill, the edger and the trimmer 
(gangs of saws that square the sides and ends 
of hoards) were developed to take care of 
the ever-increasing stream of lumber that 
came from the main saws. The white-pine 
mill of fifty years ago was counted first-class 
if it cut 25,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. 
Ten years ago, when the typical white-pine 
mill consisted of two main band saws (or 
circulars), one gang, and their accompanying 
machinery, the largest record of sawing ever 
reached was made in test runs in Minneapo- 
lis mills. The highest cut in any one mill in 
ten hours reached nearly 800,000 feet, or 
about a month’s work of the big mill of forty 
years before. Such forced speed as this 
would now be forbidden because of the re- 
sultant waste of good lumber. 

In the white-pine mill of a quarter-century 
ago no lumber less than six feet long was 
saved; a vast amount of short lumber and 
now merchantable refuse went into the fill- 
ing of swamps or into the refuse burner. 
Now every sawn thing two inches wide and 
two feet long is picked out and saved, the 
smaller pieces for the use of match factories 

and sash-and-door 

















shops. In the old days 
sawdust in vast quanti- 
ty was poured into the 
Mississippi River from 
the mills along its 
banks. At the same 
time the flour mills of 
Minneapolis were 
pouring wheat bran 
into the river. Saw- 
dust is now worth 
about $30 per carload 
and wheat bran $24 
per ton. 

-QOne of the interest- 
ing economies of lum- 
ber manufacture that 
is rapidly developing 
with the decreasing 
supply of timber, is the 
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INTERIOR OF A FIR MILL. 


Showing log on loading deck, tackle for handling, log on carriage, and double circular saw used for logs 
of large diameter.) 


this means the woods of beautiful grain are 
made to cover more surface than otherwise. 
For this purpose we use about 217,000,000 
feet of lumber annually and from it make 
more than 1,000,000,000 superficial feet of 
veneers. 


THE PRICE OF LUMBER. 


Every citizen who plans to build a house 
or has occasion to buy a handful of lumber 
from his retail dealer, is staggered by the 
swift increase in the price of this commodity 
within recent years. Nearly all kinds of 
lumber have doubled in value in the past 
twelve years. In the period from 1894 to 
1906 white-pine rough “ uppers” rose from 
$47 to $92 in the Buffalo market; yellow 
poplar “ firsts and seconds” in New York, 
from $32 to $53.50; Southern yellow pine 
flooring, from $16.50 to $29.50; cottonwood 
“firsts and seconds ” from $24 to $44; hem- 
lock from $11.50 to $22.25. In 1896 the 
Minneapolis mills sold their output on an 
average wholesale basis of from $10 to $12 
per thousand feet. In 1906 they sold at from 
$20.25 to $21.50, with the quality much re- 
duced. Coniferous woods have advanced more 
rapidly than hardwoods. Clear, wide white 
pine is worth more to-day in the Minneapolis 
market by $20 per thousand than is quarter- 
sawed white oak,—the best interior-finish 
lumber grown in America. 


The cause of this sensational rise in lum- 
ber prices is not hard to find. Everything 
entering into the cost of lumber has advanced 
with about equal pace. In 1890 Northern 
pine stumpage (standing timber), the esti- 
mates of which included only the best tim- 
ber, was sold at from $5.50 to $6.50 per 
thousand feet in Michigan; from $2 to $4.50 
in Wisconsin and from 75 cents to $4 in 
Minnesota. “To-day with small and inferior 
timber reckoned in, the little timber left in 
Michigan is selling at from $10 to $20 and 
up; in Wisconsin from $6.50 to $15, and in 
Minnesota at from $5 to $13.50. In On- 
tario white-pine stumpage sells at $20 on the 
Ottawa River and from $22 to $25 on the 
Georgian Bay. Not only has the standing 
timber increased in value, the cost of lum- 
bering has vastly increased. The following 
comparison of Northern pine lumbermen’s 
menthly wages (board included) shows one 
element that enters into the increased cost 
of lumber: 


1896-7. 1906-7 
NB OGIMMROE RD oc occa maleic aecials cre wed $16.00 $40.00 
WING soo cp wrartc mamescrneees 13.00 45.00 
CNG MNMEME o/c vacua eaouccoeseee ies 14.00 45.00 
MINN oso) elas d © Selevaie ach hehe Be 20.00 45.00 
SCRUM IN 288 65 8 ox. ste dre aah gh aiaor nea 14.00 42.90 
Ca ions cates & na wae Re ee wreke 13.06 40 00 
CUGI HONORE ae ecco cs el euinnee 16.00 40.00 
BRMACHSIOIGH, o 6.5 occ oo -ec eaceice « tae Se 75.00 
CAM ic ceo: dials ual ova cardia ante mate 40.00 75.00 


Thus, while manufactured lumber has ad- 
vanced in value 100 per cent., with a great 
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reduction in quality, standing timber has 
advanced from 150 to 300 per cent., and with 
a great reduction in quality. Woodsmen’s 
wages also have risen from 75 to 240 per 
cent., and with a decline in quality estimated 
at from one-fourth to one-third below the 
quality of work in the low-wage period. 


GREAT COMBINATIONS IN THE LUMBER IN- 
DUSTRY. 


The high market price of lumber suggests 
to the popular mind the work of a lumber 
trust. This term is applied to an idea that 
has prevailed for ten years or more, but the 
actual corporate body of such an entity has 
not yet been located. To one familiar with 
present timber and lumber conditions it is 
clear that such a thing as a lumber trust 
could not now exist. It is true that there are 
individual and corporate holders of very large 
tracts of timber land and of very large lum- 
ber manufacturing interests. Four-fifths of 
all the standing timber in the United States 
is in private hands, but these owners are 
legion, and their interests often antagonistic. 
A very large part of the standing timber is in 
what might be called large and strong hands, 
but in their getting and holding there is as 
yet no sign of agreement against competition. 
And it is not necessary to suppose an agree- 
ment among these wealthy lumbermen to ac- 
count for their possession of the forests. 

It is the over-generous laws of our country 
that have fostered the monopoly of the for- 
ests. ‘The Homestead act, the Pre-emption 
act, and later the Stone and Timber act put 
millions of acres of choice timber into the 
hands of little adventurers, men of small 
means who were willing to sell their patents 
to any cash buyer at a low figure. The 
Government grant of land scrip to old sol- 
diers, and the enormous issues of such scrip 
as bonuses to transcontinental railways liter- 
ally threw the bulk of Government timber 
easily into the hands of moneyed men who 
had the wit to invest in standing timber. As 
a rule the railways were willing to sell their 
scrip at a low cash price; and it is safe to say 
that once in the hands of men who, through 
their trained timber hunters, had learned the 
location of rich timber, it was placed on Gov- 
ernment timber worth from ten to a thousand 
times its cost. 

The bounty of the federal Government 
had left holes in its land laws through which 
six logging teams could be driven abreast, 
and a very dull speculator it would be who 
would not have driven his team in. Un- 
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scrupulous men went beyond the law by col- 
lecting and hiring men to use their individua! 
homestead and other rights on rich timber 
already spied out. In earlier days loggers 
even went so far as to cut right and left in 
Government timber without permission. 
Doubtless big fortunes were acquired by these 
unlawful means without any retribution. 
State lands in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were shamelessly stolen by means of corrupt 
legislation. But such undue greed was not 
necessary to the easy getting of great timber 
fortunes. Men of moderate means, keeping 
wholly within the law, disappeared into the 
woods, kept quiet as to their operations and 
came out millionaires. Twenty-five years 
ago it took no prophet, if he knew anything 
at all about timber, to tell that the purchase 
of good pine at going prices was a safe invest- 
ment. A supply surely and rapidly diminish- 
ing and a population surely and rapidly in- 
creasing gave security to the venture. It 
was really no venture at all.’ It was cer- 
tainty. Men who had bought Northern pine 
in the Lake States at a few cents per thou- 
sand and had sold or sawed their holdings 
till cents turned to dollars, went to the Gulf 
States or to the Pacific Coast and with the 
wisdom of lumber experience and the dollars 
of sugared-off deals, bought heavily into rich 
and ridiculously cheap timber. ‘The sensa- 
ticnal timber fortunes have been made with- 
in the past twenty-five years, and nearly all 
of these within the past ten years. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, is 
credited by current’ report with being the 
incarnation of the “ Lumber Trust.” He is 
probably the largest individual owner of 
timber and lumber interests in the United 
States, though in this regard he does not far 
surpass any one of a long list of wealthy 
lumbermen. For the first forty years of his 
life he operated in Wisconsin and Minneapo- 
lis pine, becoming wise and rich above his 
fellows by reason of his personal knowledge 
of standing timber and his square dealing 
with his competitors. When his mills and 
those in which he had a stockholder’s interest 
had sawed their way past the white pine 
maximum, Mr. Weyerhauser went west to 
look for a future timber supply. 

Just at this time,—in the fall of 1899,— 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company was 
loaded with Government bonus timber on 
the Pacific Coast, but short of ready money. 
To a man of the woods like Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, the Pacific slope of Washington and 
Oregon, with its smothering crop of timber, 
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looked like the garden of the Lord. And a 
block of this in weak hands at a few cents 
per thousand feet, looked like the opportunity 
of a century. And it was. He formed a 
plan, laid it before twenty or more of the 
iumhermen who had been connected with 
iim in a business way, and the result was 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, which 
bought ior $6,000,000 all the Northern Pa- 
cific timber in Washington and Oregon. 
‘Lhe timber was so good and the price so low 
that the purchasers did not trouble to esti- 
mate more than one-third of it before clos- 
ing the deal. The company added $2,000,- 
000 for the building of mills and the acquir- 
ing of more lands. The holdings of the com- 
pany in the two States are now about one 
million acres. They have also holdings and 
mills in Idaho, and timber in British Colum- 
bia. Mr. Weyerhaeuser owns but a small 
part of this total, but in other combinations 
his lumber and timber interests in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and the South are large. 

it may not be far from fact to say that the 
land of the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company 
in the two States named contains 40,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber. At the 
time of the great purchase stumpage was 
selling there at from 10 to 75 cents per thou- 
sand. ‘To-day it is worth from 75 cents to 
$3 per thousand. To-day hemlock and sound 
dead and down timber is counted in the price 
quoted, while in 1899 it was counted as 
valueless, ‘This timber company was formed 
with the expectation of holding the timber 
for twenty years at least before making a 
good profit. But the very buying and hold- 
ing in firm hands of this block of timber 
stiffened the market. ‘The great seven years 
of prosperity since have done the rest. This 
company owns perhaps Io per cent. of the 
standing timber in the two States, not for 
the purpose of taking it out of the market, 
for it is selling to all legitimate log buyers at 
market prices, and at the sam2 time is con- 
tinuing to buy timber, and: to manufacture it. 
This is probably the nearest thing to a tim- 
ber trust in America. If there is any iniquity 
in it the loose laws of the United States are 
responsible for it. But these laws have made 
a $6,000,000 deal worth something like 
$100,000,000, and will in time double and 
treble this amount. 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 


Prosecuting attorneys and legislative in- 
vestigating committees have from time to 
time looked for a lumber trust among the 














MR. FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER. 


(Reported to be the “ Lumber King” of the United 
States.) 


lumbermen’s asociations of the country. 
These organizations are nearly if not quite 
all creations of the past twenty years. The 
country is well covered with them, there 
being a dozen or more manufacturers’ 
associations, the greater part of which are 
loosely co-ordinated in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Their work is 
primarily to make the grades of lumber 
uniform and to keep the members informed 
as to stocks on hand, the surplusses or the 
shortages, the market demand, and the pre- 
vailing prices. ‘They also have much to do 
with railroads in defending lumber shippers’ 
rights, and they have at times, through their 
legislative committees, appeared before State 
legislatures and Congress. The retailers’ as- 
sociations are generally limited by State 
lines, though two of these comprise four 
States each. These organizations attempt to 
define the territory belonging to each retail 
dealer and to prevent one dealer from ship- 
ping in car lots into the territory of another. 
They define what is a legitimate retail yard 
and blacklist as “unfair” any wholesaler 
who sells to a private individual or to a yard 
not pronounced legitimate. Thus, a farmers’ 
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A WELL-BUILT MODERN 








WHITE-PINE LUMBER MILL IN MINNESOTA. 


(A type of Northern up-to-date mills.) 


elevator company or a farmers’ co-operative 
yard that buys evidently for the purpose of 
supplying lumber only to the stockholders of 
the company, is usually put upon the black- 
list. These organizations also fight the sup- 
ply houses that advertise to furnish lumber, 
sash, doors, etc., to the consumer at less than 
retail prices. One of the methods recently 
employed (presumably by some one of these 
associations) for crippling supply houses is 
the circulation among retail lumbermen and 
their friends of “the little black book,” 
which contains a list of supply houses and a 
suggestion that each recipient of the book 
make up a building plan and bill in detail, 
and send it to the supply houses, asking for 
estimates of cost and a bid on the material. 
Ten or twenty thousand of such decoy letters 
per month could not only swamp the estimat- 
ing department of the average supply house, 
but would so hopelessly mix the honest in- 
quiries with the false ones that the house 
would be in danger of losing its hold on its 
established trade. 

Local retail associations, covering one or 
more counties, are numerous. Before the 
anti-trust laws were so rigidly enforced, it 
was not an uncommon policy of certain of 
these local associations to meet at stated 
times and divide the rural districts between 
towns, drawing a dead line over which a 
farmer tributary to town A could not come 
for lumber to town B, under penalty of being 
quoted a price so high as to drive him back 
to his own town. A scale of prices was also 
agreed upon, and rigidly held. In at least 
one large Western town the retail dealers at 
one time formed an association, fixing prices, 


each member contributing a_ considerable 
sum to a forfeit fund as a guarantee to ob- 
serve the rules of the game. A hired secre- 
tary kept watch. Any member found guilty 
of quoting a price below the list or of filling 
an order with material any grade better than 
fixed specifications, paid a heavy fine. This 
arrangement was broken up when the anti- 
trust investigation committees began to make 
inquiry. At the present time it is doubtful 
if any of these organizations are doing this 
coarse work, or are overstepping the letter of 
the law in their endeavor to control the 
trade. Some of these organizations have 
never done so. 

The retail lumber trade, particularly in the 
Middle West, has in great measure passed 
into large hands. “ Line-yard ” companies, 
—a name given to firms or companies own- 
ing and operating three or more retail yards, 
—now seil probably more than half the lum- 
ber in the territory indicated. In the four 
States, Minnesota, Iowa, and the two Da- 
kotas, there are 150 of these line-yard con- 
cerns, of which fifty have their headquarters 
at Minneapolis. Some of these companies 
own and operate about 100 yards each, while 
twenty or thirty yards is not an uncommonly 
long “line.” ‘The advantages to be gained 
by such a combination are obvious. ‘The 
buying of lumber, the auditing of accounts, 
and much of the high-priced thinking is done 
for the whole line from the headquarters of- 
fice. The bank account back of the line not 
only tends to keep the retail market steady, 
but permits the head buyer to go into the 
wholesale market and buy in blocks of a 
hundred car loads or more or less. Such an 
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attack in force on the wholesale market: rare- 
ly fails to bring a price a substantial fraction 
Jower than the single yard owner can com- 
mand. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FORESTS. 


The federal Government has been slow in 
waking up to the treeless days coming. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is to be credited with much 
of the recent arousing, “The Government 
forest reserves, all created within the past 
sixteen years, now cover about 150,000,000 
acres. “The total wooded area of the country 
is about 700,000,000 acres. ‘This area of 
forest reserves, it must be remembered, is 
not all timber land. Much of it is treeless 
and almost naked of vegetation. All these 
areas are west of the Mississippi, and com- 
paratively little heavy timber is found on 
them east of the Pacific Slope. ‘The timber 
is not seized and held from the citizen by 
the Government. It is merely effectively 
protected from trespass and fire and thrown 
open on advantageous terms to the use of the 
people. The motto of the Forest Service is: 
“Use the wood and save the forest.” 

So far as funds will permit, the Forest 
Service has been exceedingly efficient. Its 
officials have shown the people how to pre- 
vent and to fight forest fires; how to save 
young forests from the ravages of grazing 
stock; how to harvest ripe trees without 
slaughtering the forests; how to re-forest the 
deforested and prairie areas. Private timber 
owners are coming to apply to the Govern- 
ment foresters for aid and instruction in for- 
esting their own holdings. Beyond the actual 
work of protecting and propagating forests, 
the Forest Service is carrying on extensive 
experiments in the preservation of ties, pil- 


A TRAIN OF THIRTEEN CARS ON THE IDAHO NORTHERN RAILROAD, HAULING WHITE-PINE LOGS. 
(The entire train load scales 72,170 feet. These logs can be put from the stump to the mill in 12 hours.) 


ings, etc., in order to extend the life of our 
diminishing forest products. It is also find- 
ing substitutes for the scarcer varieties of 
wood and new sources and methods of pro- 
ducing turpentine and other “naval sup- 
plies.” that will save the more valuable tim- 
ber trom the present destruction of wasteful 
gathering. Experiments in tree planting for 
the various climatic and soil conditions of 
the country are carried on. Forest planting 
bulletins are issued instructing the farmers 
and landowners as to the cultivation of trees 
best suited for their particular localities. A 
most generous and persistent campaign of 
education is being directed from the Forest 
Bureau. All this has had a stimulating ef- 
fect on many of the States. New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin have taken the 
lead. in setting aside considerable areas for 
permanent forestry purposes; schools of for- 
estry are being established in some of the 
States, and associations for the promotion of 
forestry are multiplying. ‘Thus the people 
are gradually being provoked to good works. 

But let no citizen rest content that the 
federal or State governments will provide 
against a lumber famine thirty-five years 
hence. During the- entire year of 1907 the 
Forest Service has planted but 750 acres of 
new forest. ‘Thirty-five years from now the 
timber on this area, if well cared for in the 
meantime, will make two Sunday editions of 
the New York daily previously referred to. 
Ten acres of trees, planted next year on 
every quarter-section of unforested, planta- 
ble land, is the only provision for the future 
fuel and lumber supply that will save the 
coming generation from sore inconvenience 
and the following generation from sore dis- 
tress. 
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DR. ROBERTSON’S WORK FOR THE TRAINING 
OF CANADIAN FARMERS, 


BY GEORGE ILES. 


(Author of “Inventors at Work.”) 


F yore the educator was wont to look at 
the work-a-day world from afar, and 
somewhat askance. At college he had passed 
from the student’s desk to tutoring, from 
tutoring to a professor’s chair. He was ac- 
customed to regard men and things chiefly 
as depicted in books, 
tabulated in statis- 
tics, or reported in 
the proceedings of 
legislatures and 
courts. How the 
college looked from 
outside, wherein it 
failed to prepare its 
graduates for the 
toil and tug of ac- 
tual life, he knew 
not. And thus usu- 
ally the college staffs 
of a generation ago 
were leaven indeed, 
but leaven that kept 
to its own corner, 
secluded from the 
lump. In contrast 
to these aloof edu- 
cators of times past 
are thousands of 
teachers throughout 
the technical and 
agricultural schools 
of America to-day. 
They stand for a 
revolution  pro- 
foundly affecting all 
other schools. Not 
many years ago all 
boys wereeducated as 
if to become clerks, 
or pass to the professions of law, the ministry, 
or medicine. But most boys must earn their 
bread at farming or railroading, in the fac- 
tory, or workshop; why not, therefore, begin 
at school to teach how these life tasks may be 
performed faithfully and well? And why 
not, also, bring out the significance of these 
tasks, involving as they do principles of the 
highest importance and interest? 





DR. JAMES WILSON ROBERTSON. 


(Principal of the Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 


Sellevue, Quebee, Canada.) 


A notable leader in this work, whose ca- 
reer is here sketched, came from the wheat- 
field, the milkroom, the warehouse, thence 
deriving golden lessons, and thither return- 
ing to broaden the knowledge of practical 
men with the winnings of the laboratory and 
the — experimental 
plot. His labors, 
ever rising in width 
and dignity, declare 
a public-spirited pio- 
neer of the first or- 
der; he asks: What 
great opportunities 
are there for good to 
all the people? How 
best may these op- 
portunities be de- 
veloped ? 

James Wilson 
Robertson, a farm- 
er’s son, was born in 
Dunlop, Scotland, 
in 1857. From 
fourteen to seven- 
teen he was clerk to 
a firm in Glasgow, 
where he _ learned 
much that has since 
stood him in good 
stead. He was 
taught to keep ac- 
counts accurately; 
to write letters 
promptly, clearly, 
and civilly; he was 
impressed with the 
essential morality of 
living up toan agree- 
ment. -Every day, 
and especially at the annual stock-takings, he 
came to a sense of values; he saw how de- 
preciation may overtake well-bought goods, 
how wear and tear bring down the worth of 
buildings, machinery, fittings. 

In 1875 Robertson’s father, with his fam- 
ily, emigrated to Canada, taking up the Ma- 
ple Grove farm, three miles from London, 
Ontario, in the center of a rich agricultural 
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district. Here the elder Robertson resumed 
his business as a farmer, and began exporting 
farm produce to Great Britain, in all this 
being assisted by his son. Young Robertson 
soon remarked that cheese and butter were in 
active demand across the Atlantic, that their 
markets promised wide extension if supplied 
with prime qualities. But how was this ex- 
cellence to be secured? At that time but 
little Canadian butter and cheese was of the 
first grade; most brands, indeed, were below 
medium quality. Young Robertson resolved 
that, as far as possible, the making of in- 
ferior grades should cease. Near Ingersoll, 
Ont., he found a first-rate factory where he 
could thoroughly learn how the best export 
cheese was made; he took service at $13 a 
month. Soon, through his employer’s illness, 
he was given charge of the place. His man- 


agement was a success from the start; he had 


uncommon ability, energy, and canscience; 


County, not far away, he took charge of a 
factory for a joint stock company of farmers, 
but it was not big enough to keep him busy. 
In a few months he was looking after eight 
similar factories, and doing well by them all. 
His talent for initiative, fer administration, 
was already in evidence. Then from many 
dairymen, whose output was _ second-rate, 
came questions as to his working metheds, 
In winter syenipgs he told them, frst in 
vroupa 6f 4 dozen or twenty, then in assem- 
blies that rose to 100 er more, He laid 
stress on cleanliness, en the use af the ther- 
mometer. He pointed out that hay, 4 com- 
mon crop for export, grievously impaver- 
ished the soil, while dairying withdrew from 
land hardly any mineral values. He showed 
that corn is a cheap and good fodder; he dis- 
tributed seed that his hearers might prove 
this at home. He demonstrated simple tests 
for the quality of milk, which decide whether 
a cow should be kept at work or sent to the 
butcher; and he offered prizes for the cows 
yielding most rich milk, He attracted and 
held his hearers because he was one of them- 
selyes, speaking their own and not an 
academic tongue, Not long before he had 
shared their ignerances and perplexities; he 
rejoiced to tell them the way out, that they 
might exchange a lean wage for a decent 
profit, In dexterity and information Rob- 
ertson has his peers; in good will, in the 
passion to have his neighbor thrive as him- 
self, I know not his equal. 


CALLED TO A COLLEGE CHAIR. 


Once his labors were interrupted, but only 
that they might be renewed with more zest 
and discernment than before. During the 
winter of 1878-79 he attended the college at 
Woodstock, Ont., where he received an in- 
estimable impulse at the hands of that born 
teacher, Prof. S. J. McKee, now of Bran- 
don, Man. Robertson, returning home, re- 
sumed his dairying, and continued his infor- 
mal talks far and near, gaining power as an 
expositor, growing constantly in the conft- 
dence and regard of the people. Naturally: 
enough, many of his auditors told their rep- 
resentatives in the Ontario Parliament of his 
mastery of an industry vital to the province, 
of his faculty to make others as proficient in 
the milkroom as himself, In 1886 the On- 
tario Government asked Robertson to become 
professor of dairy husbandry at the Agricul- 
tural Cellege at Guelph, to promote and 
advance the dairying of the province at large, 
During his stay at Guelph the college squght 
more earnestly than ever before te further 
the welfare of farmers at heme. Its staff: 
went the jength and breadth of Ontario ad- 
dressing the farmers’ institutes, which fleur- 
ish there as nowhere else on the continent. 
As a rule, each institute meets four times a 
year; the speakers on dairying, live gteek, 
ficld erops, or other topics are men ef suc 
cessful practice. In this werk, of course, 
Robertson took part, grewing still happier in 
making plain to, his hearers how care and in- 
telligence, order and cleanliness could better 
their products and lighten their toil, As his © 
stay in Guelph drew ta a close the college 
began to organize its famous traveling dairies, 
In this task Robertson had a share, glad that 
appliances simple and good should take their 
way through the villages of Ontarie for the 
behoof of thousands ef farmers who other- 
Wise yaight never be stirred to reform, 


BRINGS IMPROVED METHQDS FROM ABROAD, 


More than once Robertson accompanied 
shipments from Canadian farms and dairies 
to the markets of Great Britain. There he 
saw the butter of Denmark, the bacon of 
Ireland, the eggs and poultry of France, the 
apples from the United States, all better than 
the Canadian exports, Why were they bet- 
ter? Because produced with more skill and 
transported with more care. He came home 
informed as to improved strains of cattle and 
swine, their best housing and feeding; the 
latest apparatus for creameries and cheese 
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factories; instruction as to how chickens 
should be fattened, killed, shaped, and 
shipped for the tables of London, Manches- 
ter, and Glasgow. He sketched how Ca- 
nadian butter, cheese, and poultry should be 
packed and forwarded at low temperatures, 
so that no link should be wanting or weak 
betwixt a farm or factory in Canada and a 
shop counter in Liverpool or Leeds. With 
persistence and address he carried these 
projects to complete adoption; he had studied 
the situation as a whole; he persuaded all 
concerned to a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together. Soon Canadian farmers, 
dairymen, railroad managers, and steamship 
owners joined hands to develop a trade which 
grew fast to stupendous proportions. Backed 
throughout by the Dominion Treasury, the 
dairy exports which in 1890 were but $9,- 
700,000 rose, in 1900, to $25,000,000, and 
in 1906 reached $31,500,000. ‘The man 
who chiefly wrought this great result had a 
national helm in his hands. In 1890 Rob- 
ertson was appointed Commissioner of Dairy- 
ing for the Dominion, so that the good prac- 
tice of Ontario might extend to her sister 
provinces. In 1895 he was given the addi- 
tional post of Commissioner of Agriculture 
for the Dominion. Loyally did he discharge 
his trusts. From ocean to ocean he lifted 
farming and dairying to new excellence, un- 
til his ambition to see their methods at the 
highest level seems fast approaching fulfil- 
ment. And his hour is fortunate. New 
areas for the plow in the United States are 
too few for national needs, and the scarcely 
broached wheat-belt of Canada invites the 
settler as Minnesota and the Dakotas did a 
generation ago. At a bound this influx has 
opened a new era in the Dominion, and thor- 


oughly aroused her farmers to the gifts prof-- 


fered by the new education. 
PRIZES FOR SELECTED SEED. 


While Robertson journeyed from his home 
in Ottawa to Prince Edward Island, thence 
stage by stage to British Columbia and back 
again, he steadily gained experience as an 
educator, but of adults solely. Would it 
not be well, he thought, to give lessons to 
girls and boys, who, after all, are somewhat 
more plastic and teachable than their par- 
ents? In 1899, a he addressed 
himself to Young Canada: Re had seen the 
profit in scientific dairying, he knew. that 
equal gain awaited the twin pursuit of farm- 
ing through sowing selected seed. He of- 
fered $100 in prizes to girls and boys who 





SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


would send him the largest heads from the 
sturdiest wheat and oats from their fathers’ 
farms. So gratifying were the responses that 
he enlisted the sympathetic aid of Sir Wil- 
liam Macdonald, of Montreal. This wise 
and generous friend of education had given 
technological departments to McGill Uni- 
versity, at a cost of more than $2,000,000. 
He at once offered $10,000 as prizes to girls 
and boys who from the most vigorous plants 
on home farms should select the largest 
heads, and grow seed from these on plots of 
their own. By 1903 the yield of spring 
wheat thus sown and reaped was 28 per 
cent. heavier than that of three years before 
from unselected seed; in oats the increase 
was 27 per cent., area for area. All told, 
1500 entries were received, 450 young folk 
rounding out three years’ work, their par- 
ents always among the best farmers in their 
counties. 

Of course, part of the recorded gain in 
yield was owing to improved cultivation; 
but the chief part was unquestionably due to 
systematic selection of seed. And the rule 
was confirmed which regards a plant as a 
whole, and restricts the choice of seed to 
only the most vigorous plants. It may be 
asked, when, in 1903, the prizes ceased, did 
selection come to an end? No. A Seed 
Growers’ Association was formed, of seniors 
as well as juniors. In 1906, at their annual 
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meeting, they reported manifold gains; ker- 
nels had been improved in size and quality, 
harvests had matured more evenly, strains 
had become better adapted to local condi- 
tions, more resistant to disease and more pro- 
ductive. It is estimated that in 1906 the 
crops directly bettered by the Macdonald 
seed-grain competition, were increased in 
value by half a million dollars. And im- 
mensely more is under way. In the Cana- 
dian Northwest, Red Fife is the best variety 
of wheat to sow. In 1900, outside the ex- 
perimental farms there was not known to be 
more than 360 acres in reasonably pure Red 
Fife in that vast territory. There was 
plenty of No. 1 hard wheat for marketing, 
but the seed grain had become mixed, had 
lost quality. To-day, thanks to the 360 
acres just mentioned, to the experimental 
farms, and to the Macdonald competition, no 
less than 34,000 acres are sown with reason- 
ably pure Red Fife, with the expectation that 
in about five years the whole Canadian 
Northwest will be seeded with wheat true to 
name and true to strain. 


MANUAL TRAINING INTRODUCED. 


Sir William Macdonald, warmly inter- 
ested in the higher education, also earnestly 
desired to aid primary schools, especially those 
in country districts. He took counsel with 
Dr. Robertson, who reviewed their problems 


in the light of wide observation, and then, as 
is his wont, inquired: ‘‘ Where are the best 
examples for our guidance?” He examined 
kindergartens, and classes in manual train- 
ing, nature study, and domestic science in 
the United States and England, that their 
best methods might be adapted to Canada. 


He was convinced that Canadian elementary 


schools were too bookish, that they did not 
appeal, as they should, to the skill of hand 
and eye which fully call out intelligence, 
and prepare for the home, the farm, the 
workshop, the mill, where most girls and 
boys as they grow up must do their work. 
With Dr. Robertson as planner and coun- 
sellor, Sir William Macdonald founded 
throughout Canada manual-training centers 
at twenty-one places, attended by 7000 chil- 
dren, and costing $3600 a month for teachers’ 
salaries during three years. At the end of 
that term the local authorities were free to 
continue the schools if they pleased. In every 
province manual training has been continued, 
and with constantly widening popularity. In 
Nova Scotia, for instance, more than twenty 
school centers of the Macdonald type have 
arisen, built and conducted with local funds. 
Ontario had at first Macdonald schools in 
three cities; now, counting their progeny, 
she has forty manual-training centers. What 
more can apostle desire than to gather disci- 
ples in such telling fashion? ‘To-day about 
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THE MACDONALD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 


(Coaches used for the transporting of pupils in the foreground.) 


22,000 children are attending manual train- 
ing classes in Canada, and that instruction 
now forms part of the normal school courses 
throughout the Dominion. 


CONSOLIDATION AND REFORM OF COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


In Canadian townships the schools were 
long sadly inadequate, chiefly through being 
too small, and out of touch with home life, 
with parental occupations. Most of them 
were attended by as few as twenty to thirty 
pupils, and, as a rule, one teacher taught as 
best she could boys and girls all the way from 
seven to fourteen years of age. Here, surely, 
were defects crying for remedy. Hand in 
hand Sir William Macdonald and Dr. Rob- 
ertson went to work with a will. They in- 
vestigated how in Ohio, and other States of 
the Union, many petty schools had been su- 
perseded by consolidated schools at central 
points. In many cases it was found that the 
consolidators had continued much the same 
courses, and methods of study, which had 
prevailed in the one-room schools of old. It 
was deemed well that in Canada consolida- 
tion should be chiefly a means of enriching 
the whole round of instruction by school gar- 
dening, by sewing and cooking classes, by 
carefully chosen courses in manual training. 
All these to be of the very essence of a school, 


not merely tacked on as extras, to be pursued 
or omitted at will. 

A prime necessity of the reform was, of 
course, in providing transportation. How 
this might easily be accomplished had: been 
shown long before as individual dairies had 
given place to creameries and cheese factories. 
If routes for the carriage of their milk and 
cream could be readily established and main- 
tained, why not similar routes for the con- 
veyance of children to a consolidated school ? 
There they would receive varied and com- 
plete instruction, the classes graded as in 
cities, every teacher, as. in Montreal or To- 
ronto, keeping to subjects she had thoroughly 
mastered. Four consolidated schools were 
founded by Sir William Macdonald, in On- 
tario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, with classes in man- 
ual training, household science, and nature 
study, based on work in school gardens. The 
cost of preparing special teachers, of erecting 
and equipping the schools, and of meeting 
all the expenses beyond those previously 
borne by the twenty-six districts concerned, 
was $180,000 for three years. This capital 
example had the usual effect of inciting on- 
lookers to do likewise. At Riverside and 
Florenceville, New Brunswick, are hand- 
some consolidated schools, reared and sus- 
tained by these communities for themselves; 
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Nova Scotia has now twenty-two consoli- 
dations in the room of fifty-three schools of 
the old and inferior scale. On an average 
the daily attendance at the Macdonald con- 
solidated schools has been 55 per cent. more 
than at the schools they supplanted ; at Kings- 
ton, New Brunswick, the figure is 140 per 
cent. Thanks to the Macdonald movement, 
sound education in rural Canada is acquiring 
the force of fashion. Yet a few years and 
the Dominion will rank with Scotland her- 
self, the land of good schools. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


A moment ago it was said that every Mac- 
donald school has a school garden. Besides 
those at the four original consolidated 
schools, a garden was laid out at each of five 
rural schools in each of five provinces, twen- 
ty-five in all. A trained instructor took 
charge of every group of five, giving one, day 
every week to each school in his circuit. The 
outlay during three years grew to $40,000. 
The plots varied from 15 to 120 square feet, 
the smallest being assigned to little tots. A 
wide variety of grains and grasses, vegeta- 
bles and flowers were sown, with the inci- 
dental effect of adding much beauty to school 
grounds. At Hillsboro, Prince Edward 
Island, partnership was one year introduced 
with happy effect. While each pupil was 
responsible for his own plot, he shared with 
three others the work of keeping in order the 
intervening paths, of making the whole co- 
operative area as handsome as possible. 

Everywhere these gardens prove with what 
delight and profit children may begin at 
school the work of later life, how principles 
of unending interest may be unfolded in sim- 
ple tasks of sowing and pruning, hoeing and 
reaping. Here, harking back to noteworthy 
experiments, selected seeds are sown, with 
the striking contrast between their harvests 
and the crops reaped from ordinary seeds. 
Not less instructive is it to compare two plots 
planted with potatoes, one sprayed against 
blight, the other neglected and so only pro- 
ducing a few under-sized tubers. In the 
course of four years a special area, of, say, 
twenty-five square yards, is cropped the first 
year with wheat, the second with clover, the 
third with grass for pasture, and the fourth 
with a cultivated crop as Indian corn or po- 
tatoes. All to illustrate the profit of a rota- 
tion which in four years works much less ex- 
haustion to the soil, yields larger crops, and 
leaves the land freer from weeds, than if 
only grain had been sown year after year. 


These simple lessons form what Dr. Rob- 
ertson calls the tripod of good farming: (1) 
sowing selected seed on prepared soil; (2) 
protecting crops against insects and fungous 
diseases; (3) a rotation of crops adapted to 
the soil and to the markets. At Tryon 
School Garden, Prince Edward Island, the 
children reaped 32 per cent. more wheat 
from a plot sown With selected seed than was 
borne on an adjoining plot sown with un- 
selected seed. When barley followed clover 
it yielded 17 per cent. more than when bar- 
ley followed a cereal without clover stubble 
having been plowed in. As remarkable as 
these results in crops are the effects on the 
young sowers and reapers themselves. Uni- 
form examinations for entrance to high 
schools are held throughout Ontario in July. 
In 1906 in Carleton County from schools 
without gardens 49 per cent. of the candi- 
dates were successful; from five Macdonald 
schools, where all candidates had been school 
gardeners for three consecutive years, 71 per 
cent. were admitted, mostly with high stand- 
ing. As in all such education it was shown 
that when part of a schcol-day is given to 
toil with the hands, at the bench and out of 
doors, the book work at the desk takes on a 
fresh meaning, and inspires a new zest. 


TRAINING TEACHERS. 
Sir William Macdonald and Dr. Robert- 


son had now entered upon an educational 
reform so broad and deep, so novel in many 
details, that it demanded teachers trained on 
purpose. Recognizing this need Sir William 
Macdonald provided at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, two large build- 
ings, equipped for the due instruction of 
teachers. Here are headquarters for manual 
training and household science, with brief 
courses in cooking, sewing and other domes- 
tic arts. Short courses in nature study and 
school gardening are free to teachers. To 
promote their attendance four Provincial 
Governments have granted scholarships 
which have already enabled two hundred 
teachers to take elected instruction. In one 
important regard this College at Guelph has 
an enviable record: Tvo out of every three 
of its graduates return to the farm. This 
dividend back to the land is considerably 
higher than is usual at other such institutions. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE AT STE. ANNE'S. 


Taking many a sterling lesson from the col- 
lege at Guelph, from sister colleges through- 
out the Union, has arisen the Macdonald 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN SPRAYING POTATOES. 


(Illustration plots of grain and_ potatoes.) 


College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, on the 
Ottawa River, twenty miles west of Mon- 
treal. The grounds, through which pass the 
main lines of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk railroads, are 561 acres in ex- 
tent, arranged in three areas: First, the cam- 
pus, with plots for illustration and research 
in grains, grasses and flowers, 74 acres; sec- 
ond, the small-cultures farm of 100 acres, for 
horticulture and poultry keeping; third, the 
live stock and grain farm of 387 acres. All 
the buildings are of fireproof construction, in 


stone, brick, steel, and concrete, with red tile 
roofing. Every building is heated, lighted 
and furnished with water from a _ power- 
house having six horizontal tubular boilers, 
each of 150 horsepower. The college, 


-now about to be opened, has Dr. Robert- 


son for its principal or president. It is un- 
derstood to have cost ‘Sir William Macdon- 
ald about $2,000,000. He has placed its 
administration in the hands of the trustees 
of McGill University, Montreal, with a sum 
exceeding $2,000,000 as endowment. Some 
of the courses at the college lead to degrees 
from. McGill University. 

Macdonald College has three departments : 
First, the School for Teachers, which take; 
the place of the Protestant Normal School, 
removed from Montreal. Special regard i; 
paid the needs of rural districts. Second, 
the School of Agriculture, which aims to pro- 
vide thorough training both in theory and 
practice. ‘Third, the School of Household 
Science, to impart instruction in all that con- 
cerns good housekeeping. In engaging his 
staff, in discussing item by item the pro- 
grams of study, Dr. Robertson has sought to 
profit by the widest available experience. He 
stands ready to modify any detail in which 
the future may show an opening for im- 
provement. ‘There is no charge for tuition. 
Board costs, with a room to oneself, $3.50 a 
week; where two share a room, $3.25 each. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF THE MACDONALD COLLEGE, STE. ANNE DE BELLEVUE, QUEBEC. 


Next year the college farms will be worked, 
in part, by apprentice-students, who will 
have an opportunity to earn enough in six 
months to pay for their board the following 
winter. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


This school offers many courses; let it suf- 
fice to mention the two-years’ course. It in- 
cludes field and cereal husbandry, animal and 
poultry husbandry, home dairying, and hor- 
ticulture. Farm machinery will be taken 
apart, reassembled and tested; at need mow- 
ers, self-binders, and the like will be repaired. 
Object lessons of the first order are given on 
the main farm; its 387 acres are thoroughly 
drained and cultivated, and have good roads. 
Its buildings comprise a farmhouse, several 
cottages and barns, with stables for horses 
and cattle, and a sanitary piggery of con- 
crete. ‘The equipment for the study of cattle 


and swine is capital; a fair example is the 
dairy herd of pure-bred Ayrshires, one of the 
best in America. 

The small-cultures farm of 100 acres is 
for productive work, for investigations in 
fruits large and small, in vegetables and 
poultry. ‘There are several acres of apple 
orchard, displaying the Fameuse and other 
leading varieties. Spacious poultry runs ac- 
commodate about a thousand fowls. 

Last August’on the college grounds I saw 
the results of an experiment which might 
well be repeated by school gardeners 
throughout America: Five adjoining plots 
had been sown with wheat; one on the earli- 
est possible day; the others at intervals each 
one week later than the sowing next before 
it. The plot first sown bore much the larg- 
est and best crop. ‘This lesson, added to Dr. 
Robertson’s “tripod,” already outlined, 
clearly proves that the farmer who puts 
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THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, 


brains and energy into his business can _readi- 
ly earn a dollar where a careless farmer 
finds 50 cents. . 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS AND HOUSEKEEPERS, 


A word as to the School for Teachers, 
which proffers a comprehensive and_ thor- 
oughly practical training in the art and 
science of teaching. Its five classes are (1) 
elementary, (2) advanced elementary, (3) 
kindergartening, (4) model-school instruc- 
tion, (5) pedagogy, including study of the 
history of educational theories and practice, 
of educational methods and philosophy, the 
organization and management of schools. 
On the campus is a school for the village of 
Ste. Anne’s, embodying the best rural meth- 
ods; its classes are available for teachers-in- 
training. In addition, they have access to 
schools in Montreal, easily reached in less 
than an hour. 

The School of Household Science affords 
a wide range of instruction, an important 
feature being the housekeeping of the college 
itself, in which students bear part. The one- 
year courses embrace the study of foods, 
cooking, household economics, clothing ma- 
terials, dressmaking, and millinery; fuels, 
ventilation and house sanitation; home nurs- 














MACDONALD CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, GUELPH. 


ing and hygiene, and home art. These 
courses admirably supplement those of the 
sister School of Agriculture, which .show 
how wealth is won from the soil and the 
dairy, the cattle barn and the poultry shed. 
How to earn a good income is taught in one 
school, in the other school is learned the 
equally important art of using an income 
with economy, good sense, and good taste 
withal. 

In all its departments the college offers ex- 
cellent short courses, adapted to the needs of 
young men and women limited in means and 
time. Such courses are among the most useful 
afforded by the agricultural colleges of On- 
tario, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and similar in- 
stitutions of mark. Education, it would 
seem, may in many cases come too early. 
When a learner, in the fulness of his powers, 
comes to great principles, unstaled by prema- 
ture familiarity, he may have reason to re- 
joice in the lateness of his lessons. 

Much, too, is learned by the interested 
visitor at such a college as that at Ste. Anne’s. 
Negotiations are afoot which next year will 
offer excursions to Macdonald College at 
nominal rates, following the example of the 
Guelph College, which welcomes every year, 
in June, no fewer than 30,000 visitors. 
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HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MILK SUPPLY AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 


BY CHARLES CULVER JOHNSON. 


HEN the Second International Pure 
Milk Congress, at Brussels, on Sep- 
tember 12-16, 1907, recommended the uni- 
versal pasteurization of milk as the best im- 
mediate means of improving the milk supply, 
the pasteurized-milk movement Nathan 
Straus inaugurated in New York City more 
than fifteen years ago became a world policy. 
Delegates from thirty-one nations gave in- 
dorsement to the plan. The donation by 
Mr. Straus of a complete pasteurization 
plant to the City of Brussels, made at the 
conclusion of the conference, is the latest 
forward movement in the pure-milk cam- 
paign in European cities. 

Following this international action comes 
the report of the results of the work of 
thirty-five experts selected by the milk con- 
ference held in Washington, some months 
ago. ‘This report recommends the grading 
of milk into three -classes,—certified, in- 
spected, and pasteurized. Certified milk is 
from inspected dairies, from cows proved 
free from disease; this milk is to be fre- 
quently analyzed, to contain not more than 
10,000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter, and 
to be not more than twelve hours old when 
delivered to the consumer. Such milk is to 


be sold raw, and labeled “ certified.” Milk 
not quite up to these requirements is in- 
cluded in the same grade, but is to be marked 
‘* inspected.” 

Second-grade milk is that not produced 
under the conditions named, which must be 
pasteurized and sold under the pasteurized 
label. The third grade consists of milk of 
unknown origin, to be classified and pasteur- 
ized at central pasteurization plants under 
the personal supervision of officers of boards 
of health. 

While these are, as yet, merely suggestions, 
their importance is shown by the fact that 
the Secretary of Agriculture co-operated 
with the milk experts, that by direction of 
the President the Agricultural Department 
is investigating the milk question, that it is 
probable the next Congress will be asked to 
pass a Pure-Milk law largely along the lines 
of the experts’ recommendations. A vigor- 
ous pure-milk campaign seems foreshadowed. 
These things lend additional importance to 
the giant fact that 4,000,000 persons are en- 
gaged in furnishing 80,000,000 inhabitants 
of the United States with milk. Not all 
these sell milk to the consumer, but a num- 
ber slightlv in excess of that given represents 
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the actual army of individuals involved in 
the industry’s operation. 

Dairying is rehabilitating drooping agri- 
cultural interests in many sections. ‘The 
ratio of the number of milch cows to each 
1000 of the country’s population is 262. 
Market-milk production is one of the great- 
est wealth-producing industries of the land. 
The story of the revolution of market- 
milk methods, from cow to consumer, is a 
recital of one of the most striking chapters 
of the book of medern progress. 

The slogan Gail Borden, inventor of the 
condensed-milk process, sounded more than 
a half-century ago, “Clean milk is pure 
milk,” is the accepted doctrine of the honest 
milk producer and dealer. The word “ hon- 
est” is used advisedly, for can any man of 
ordinary intelligence sell milk he knows to 
be impure without being dishonest? ‘Twen- 
ty years ago he might have been excused. 
To-day the doctrine of sanitation has pene- 
trated even remote sections so noticeably that 
ignorance is no longer pardonable. 

Two billion gallons of milk is consumed 
daily in the United States. The growth of 
the demand for milk as food is greater to-day 
than it has ever been. With this steadily 
increasing volume confronting the pure-milk 
advocate, it is plain that his task is far from 
light. 


ROCHESTER’S VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN. 


The most successful experiment in the 
purification of milk sold to the public has 
been accomplished at Rochester, N. Y. Here 
precedent and fear of consequences were 
ignored, and the city itself went into the 
milk business in July and August, after 
inaugurating a safeguard system that is a 
model in its way. Just how great the real 
effect upon the mortality record of Rochester 
the municipal milk experiment has had is not 
known, although figures have been freely 
given. That it reduced the infant death rate 
at least 40 per cent. is undoubtedly true. 

This was accomplished neither by the pas- 
teurization nor the sterilization of milk, but 
by guarding the milk from the time it left 
the cow until it reached the consumer, by 
preventing the fluid from encountering any- 
thing that was unsterile. Every receptacle 
utilized was actually, not theoretically, steril- 
ized. Some of this milk, refrigerated at a 
moderate temperature, keeps pure and sweet 
ten days, without difficulty. With pasteur- 
ized milk this would be impossible. 

Rochester has had much in its favor in 


carrying on its pure-milk campaign. lis 
sources of supply are comparatively near «t 
hand. Its force of inspectors, none too 
large, is sufficient to carry on an inspection of 
dairy, milk station, and other utensils that 
really accomplishes its purpose. In a city 
like New York, for instance, where the milk 
supply comes from six States,—Vermont has 
just entered the list of purveyors of milk to 
New York,—the impossibility of giving as 
rigid an inspection as Rochester enjoys is 
apparent, unless an army of men be em- 
ployed, someching the city authorities who 
appropriate money say is out of the question. 


GUARDING THE PURITY OF NEW YORK’S SUP- 
PLY. 


New York City utilizes more milk than 
any other community in the United States. 
There are just thirty inspectors to keep an 
eye on the four hundred million quarts an- 
nually required. ‘This milk is received from 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont. Some cream comes from Ohio, 
but this is not considered in outlining the 
milk sources. Statements are occasionally 
seen that New York City’s force of milk 
inspectors is greater in number than this. 
But it is not, despite most earnest effort to 
bring about an increase. 

As far as it goes, New York’s milk in- 
spection is excellent. Dr. Darlington, 
Health Commissioner, does all in his power 
to insure pure milk, but his force is too 
limited to gain results such as Rochester 
enjoys. Fifteen inspectors are assigned to 
the city; fifteen to the country. They first 
inspect the milk on its arrival, watch the 
milk sales on the street and in grocery stores, 
see that laws requiring the cleansing of cans 
and bottles are observed, and attend to the 
prosecution of offenders. 

It is the “loose” milk, as the fluid-milk 
sold in the stores from cans in any desired 


quantity is called, that is to be feared the © 


most. Even where it is handled in sanitary 
fashion, the constant removal of the cover 
and the consequent fluctuation of tempera- 
ture, offers ample opportunity for bacteria 
of all sorts to find lodgment. If the can is 
clean and the dipper is also sanitary, the dan- 
ger is less, but at the best’ it is a menace. 
The milk cans, filled, are often left at 
the door of the grocery store, long before the 
store is opened, and, standing thus, the milk’s 
temperature speedily becomes far too high. 
When the groceryman comes he may place 
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A CLEAN, INEXPENSIVE DAIRY STABLE ANY FARMER CAN AFFORD. 


the can on ice, but the chances are that he 
does not, and sometimes the milk becomes of 
a temperature approaching blood heat, when 
the bacteria it contains double every twenty 
minutes. New York inspectors report the 
utmost difficulty in inducing the storekeepers 
to wash milk cans. ‘There is a law against 
not doing so, and early in September, 1907, 
the city secured its first conviction of an 
offender in the Court of General Sessions, a 
fine of $15 being imposed. It is probable 
this will check the evil, although the oppor- 
tunity to detect offenses is so limited, owing 
to the shortage of inspectors, that the evil 
can only be checked at best. 

A number of East Side New York City 
milk dealers were convicted in October of 
adulterating milk they sold, and fined the 
law’s limit for the offense. 

New York’s milk supply is principally 
received at four points, Weehawken, N. J., 
the terminal of the West Shore and other 
railroads; Hoboken, N. J., Jersey City, and 
West Thirtieth street, New York. Milk is 
also received in the Bronx, but not in large 
amount. Long Island contributes practically 
none of Manhattan’s milk supply, and only a 
small fraction of the milk served residents of 


Brooklyn Borough. Milk receipts are sup- 
posed to be inspected, but such inspection is 
only possible in limited and occasional degree. 


INSPECTING COUNTRY DAIRIES. 


The inspectors at work in the country 
make a dairy-to-dairy inspection. They at- 
tend to all dairy complaints... They furnish 
each dairyman with a printed card telling 
him what an ideal stable is. It is not to be 
supposed that the man with a half-dozen 
dairy cows will be able to equip his premises 
after the fashion of a model dairy. ‘Those 
who oppose the pure-milk movement in the 
country have been quoting the New York 
Health Department’s card outlining what a 
model dairy would be, as a list of rules the 
inspectors insist each dairyman whose milk 
comes to New York shall. live up to. The 
manifest injustice of this is apparent. What 
the inspector demands is that the premises 
shall be kept clean, that the utensils shal] 
also be purified, that the milkman and all 
who handle the milk shall keep clean during 
the process, that the milk shall not be placed 
in an unclean place, and that it be kept at a 
safe temperature. None of these require- 
ments is even difficult, unless a dairyman 
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prefers uncleanness of premises and person. 

A feature of the municipal market milk 
supply few persons consider a thorn in the 
flesh of the pure milk advocate, is the “ neigh- 
borhood ” miikman. For instance, while the 
law of the Borough of Manhattan forbids 
any person maintaining a cow within the 
borough limits,-no such law really applies to 
the other boroughs. Consequently, in each 
of the latter dairy cows are no rarity. It is 
seldom that the milk from these cows goes to 
a milk company. Instead, it is disposed of to 
nearby families. 

Such dairies are inspected as often as cir- 
cumstances will permit; that is, if they ob- 
serve the law and take out a license. Un- 
doubtedly there are cases where half a dozen 
families are served, and a license is consid- 
ered less necessary, even, than one for the 
family dog. The record of a license gives 
the milk inspector his opportunity, and he 
does all his limited time permits. Many of 
these two, three and six cow dairies are a 
distinct menace to the health of the com- 
munity, because their owners make no seri- 
ous attempt to observe sanitary rules. 

The same truth holds good outside the 
city, where similar conditions prevail. A 
campaign of prosecution and education has 
been found the most effective method in such 
cases. Urban and_ suburban experience 
shows, however, that until inspection be- 
comes more general, the evil will continue 
to exist in various degrees of harmfulness. 

Inspection of dairy cows is the most potent 
Weapon used in stamping out tuberculosis 
and other ailments. No matter how much 
cleanliness may be observed in handling milk, 
it will not kill tuberculosis germs. Careful, 
competent and continuous inspection has al- 
ready worked wonders. The few milk in- 
spectors of New York City who are assigned 
to the country dictricts, aided by the veteri- 
narians of such companies as the Borden, 
working: steadily, succeed in maintaining a 
fairly good inspection of perhaps one-half to 
two-thirds of New York State’s dairy herds. 
As to inspection in other States contributory 
to New York’s milk supply, the percentage, 
particularly in Massachusetts, is very nearly 
the same, in fact, as frequent as conditions 
permit. ; 

The actual inspection of herds is so dis- 
tant from the major portion of the body of 
milk consumers that realization of its im- 
portance seems halting, as the public is loath 
to approve of that which it cannot see. ‘This 
feeling has been noticed iri the official actions 


of those who have the power of appropriating 
money for just such purposes. The inspec- 
tion movement is by no means at a stand- 
still, however. ‘The Department of Agri- 
culture is lending all possible aid, while lead- 
ing milk companies are urging dairymen to 
keep their herds healthy and buy none but 
certified cows, meaning cows that are certi- 
fied to be healthy. Records show that 
blooded cattle are, if anything, more sus- 
ceptible to disease than others. Fifty per 
cent. of the dairy herds of the United States 
are “ scrubs,” or native cattle, and these have 
proved more healthy than their better bred 
sisters. ’ 

So far as inspection is concerned, experi- 
ence shows that the least frequent inspection 
which can be considered a fairly perfect safe- 
guard against maintaining disease in a dairy 
herd is not less than once in two months. 

With the water supply of dairies, as with 
inspection, a campaign of education seems 
the only permanent road to absolute reform. 
Many wells, springs and cisterns used in 
cooling milk, located close to sources that are 
hotbeds of disease, are poorly protected from 
surface drainage. The purity of the dairy 
farm’s water supply is given scant notice, 
with rare exception. When attention is 
called to this fact it is excused, on the ground 
that there is a choice of evils, and effective 
treatment of this one must come later. 


INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION OF THE MILK 
COMPANIES. 


After all, the city’s greatest aid in keeping 
milk pure is the company or individual who 
sells the milk to the consumer direct. ‘There 
are about twenty-five companies operating 
in New York City, retail and wholesale. 
Some of these companies, like the Borden, 
the largest of them all, which has seventy 
receiving stations in the country districts 
where it gathers the milk disposed of in 
New York, exercise the greatest precautions. 
Several of these bottle the milk sold to con- 
sumers at the receiving stations, while others 
prefer to have it shipped to the city in cans 
and bottled there. The loose milk, of course, 
is received wholly in cans. 

These milk companies will declare, if 
questioned, that the Health Department is 
merely following in their footsteps. To an 
extent this is true, but the companies lacked 
co-operative action. The health departments 
of cities where milk inspection obtains, have 
unified and invigorated the effort to attain 
cleanliness. The honest milk purveyor must 
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fall into line, the dis- 
honest ones are pun- 
ished as speedily as 
possible. Rochester is 
proud of the fact that 
it prosecuted 20 per 
cent. of its milkmen up 
to 1905 before it made 
them understand that 
the pure-milk move- 
ment was not a 
shadow. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


Legislative enact- 
ment has helped and is 
helping to safeguard 
milk. Occasionally the 
State has taken a hand 
in helping the city. Massachusetts was 
really the first commonwealth to take off- 
cial action toward the purification of the 
milk supply. Thus Boston became the 
pioneer of all American cities in securing 
the benefits of milk inspection. New York 
claims supremacy in system and in the ef- 
fect of enforcement, but Boston’s record is 
gratifying. Philadelphia is making a strong 
effort to improve conditions. Chicago is 
taking giant strides toward better conditions, 
hastened by the statement of the official in- 
vestigators that at the time of inquiry one- 
third of the milk supply of Illinois cities was 
unfit for use. 


J UST WHAT IS REQUIRED OF THE DAIRYMAN. 


Experience demonstrates that milk puri- 
fication begins at the dairy. Dairymen sup- 
plying most of the milk companies work 
under contract. In the contract used by the 
largest of the milk companies, which serves 
Chicago as well as New York, the dairyman 
agrees: 


That the cow stables will be amply lighted 
with windows and well ventilated; that no hogs, 
sheep, or fowls shall be housed in the stables. 
that the cows shall be kept clean. 

To thoroughly wash and rinse all milk utensils 

at the.dairy immediately after use, morning and 
evening; to rinse milk cans and covers with 
clean water before putting milk therein; to put 
no milk in unclean cans; to keep the outside of 
cans and covers clean and bright, and when not 
in use to keep the cans upside down, with covers 
off, on a rack elevated at least three feet. 
_ To provide a milk-house with clean surround- 
ings, lighted and ventilated, of suitable capacity 
and not connected with any stable or kitchen; 
to be painted or whitewashed inside, to be used 
for the safe keeping of milk and for no other 
purpose, unless for storing milk utensils. 
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A DAIRY STABLE WITHIN FIFTY MILES OF NEW YORK, WHICH THE CITY 
INSPECTOR CONDEMNED. 


To have the milking done with dry hands, in 
the most cleanly manner; immediately after 
milking to remove the milk, including strippings, 
to the milk house, strain it through a 100-mesh 
wire cloth strainer, and to cool the milk to 58 
degrees within forty-five minutes from the time 
it is drawn from the cow, by placing the cans of 
milk in a vat of water and frequently stirring 
the milk, or by the use of approved aerators; 
to keep the cans of milk in the vat of water un- 
til time for delivery; to prevent the milk from 
freezing or rising in temperature to exceed 58 
degrees between forty-five minutes after drawn 
from the cows and when delivered at the com- 
pany’s plant, to which place it shall be trans- 
ported in a spring wagon, covered with a clean 
canvas; to not mix evening’s and morning’s milk, 
except the remnants of each milking; to not de- 
liver milk from any cow in an unhealthy condi- 
tion. 

To immediately notify the company if any 
member of his or her household, or any member 
of any family occupying the premises on which 
the milk is produced, has any infectious or con- 
tagious disease, or any person who may be as- 
sisting in the work of the dairy who comes in 
contact with any infectious or contagious dis- 
ease. 


There is small chance here for dirt, in- 
fection, or adulteration, for the contract fur- 
ther provides that “ the company has a right 
to cancel this contract in case it has satisfac- 
tory evidence that adulterated, skimmed, or 
contaminated milk is being delivered or of- 
fered for delivery by the dairyman.” 

The company goes still further. It has a 
corps of inspectors, whose duty it is to inspect 
every dairy under contract once or twice a 
week. In addition, skilled veterinarians are 
employed, who carefully examine the herds, 
at least twice each month. It is true that 
this course is not followed by all companies, 
but the laggards are being gradually forced 
toward this standard. 
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A MECHANICAL STERILIZER IN MILK-RECEIVING 
STATION, 


TESTS APPLIED AT THE RECEIVING STATION. 


‘These are the precautions taken at the 
receiving station: The forty-quart can, the 
size ordinarily used by the dairyman, is 
opened and the temperature tested by an in- 
spector. If the temperature is too high,— 
above 50,—the milk is rejected. The milk is 
then tested for solids and butter fats, the 
lactometer used in connection with the Bab- 
cock fat test reveals adulteration if it exists. 
It is possible for the dairyman to adulterate 
his milk and not de- 
stroy the appearance of 
pure milk, but this is 
rarely attempted, be- 
cause the risk of loss of 
contract is great, and 
the inspectors are lynx- 
eyed in such matters. 

In fixing and main- 
taining a temperature 
standard, the milk com- 
panies have practically 
forced the abandon- 
ment of preservatives. 
At one time the use of 
borax to prevent milk 
souring was extensive. 
Bicarbonate of soda 
was also used. To-day 
the better class of milk- 
men are the first to 
denounce an offender 
in this regard, 





THE BOTTLING PROCESS. 


At the country receiving station the milk 
is poured from the cans through a strainer 
into a metal tank. ‘Then it passes through 


a pipe into a filter and tank, whose compart- 


ments are filled with quartz, ground fine and 
sterilized. From here it goes to another 
tank, from which it is piped to the filling 
table. 

The process of filling a milk bottle is as 
ingenious as it is simple. A long, metal 
lined box, large enough to hold sixty dozen 
bottles in rows of eight, furnishes a founda- 
tion for a traveling tank, filled when desired 
with milk from the storage tank. At the 
bottom of one end of this tank are sixteen 
copper discs, called fillers, opened and closed 
by lever action. When the tank is in posi- 
tion, the fillers being directly over two rows 
of bottles, lever action causes the discs to 
drop into the mouths of the waiting bottles. 

The traveler then moves backward, crab 
fashion, leaving the filled bottles ready to be 
capped. Sometimes a paper cap that fits 
tightly in the bottle’s neck is the sole pro- 
tection from the air. Again, a paper cap is 
adjusted in a little different fashion, and 
over this a tin clamp or cap, operated by 
heavy adjustable wires. 

Once capped, the bottle is placed in a 
case, ice is thrown on top and the whole 
loaded by means of trucks into a waiting 
car, in which the milk is transported to the 
point of distribution. 





TESTING MILK WITH A LACTOMETER. 
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FILLING BOTTLES WITH MILK IN ONE OF THE LARGE MILK STATIONS. 


CLEANSING THE EMPTY BOTTLES. 


Now comes the task of caring for the 
empty bottles. These, rinsed, are placed in 
cases and returned to the milk stations. Here 
they are plunged into water containing a 
washing solution that creates no suds. Then 
the bottle is placed over a brush attached to 
a wheel. In the course of one revolution of 
the wheel the inside, exterior, top, and bot- 
tom of the bottle are scrubbed by four sepa- 
rate brushes. Running water is used in all 
cases. From the wheel the bottle goes to its 
final bath, and thence to a mechanical steril- 
izer, which gives room to 560 bottles. Into 
this a jet of steam is turned. Afterward, 
the sterilizer, mounted on wheels, is rolled 
aside, remaining undisturbed until the fol- 
lowing day, when the bottles are trans- 
ported to the filling table as needed, bright 
and clean. Nor does cleanliness cease here, 
for the wooden cases are swept by powerful 
jets of water that drive out everything in the 
nature of dirt. * 

That is the fashion in which milk is safe- 
guarded by the companies, according to the 
belief that experience is constantly endorsing, 
—that the way to be certain of pure milk is 
to keep it absolutely free from contamination. 


That the public is beginning to appreciate 
the fact that added care makes milk more 
desirable is shown by the surprising gain in 
the demand for bottled milk. If the bottled 
milk sold in the United States each calendar 
day were distributed per capita to the na- 
tion’s population, there would be a bottle 
for every individual. ‘This feature of the 
milk trade had its inception barely twenty- 
one years ago. The facts concerning its 
origin are these: 

It happened that in 1886 several employees 
of a milk company, then modest in size, but 
now an industrial giant, were discussing 
ways of improving the milk service, when one 
turned to a route man standing near and 
asked: “‘ If you had some bottles in which to 
serve loose milk to customers, do you think 
your sales would increase?” 

“T think they would,” was the answer. 
“T think the customers would take to the 
idea.” 

The following day the man was given 
several dozen quart bottles, in appearance 
something like the milk bottle of to-day, and 
served his customers by dipping the milk 
from the can into the bottle and leaving the 
bottle until the day following. The experi- 
ment was an immediate success. 
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The story of the milk bottle and its equip- 
ment reveals an interesting situation. Its 
construction for one company that , uses 
5,000,000 bottles annually keeps eight glass 
factories busy, most of them the year through. 
Inasmuch as 100,000,000 bottles are used 
yearly, the milk bottle’s importance to the 
American glass trade is clear, because a large 
“part of this stock has to be replaced every 
twelfthmonth. A milk bottle contains 
twenty-seven ounces of glass, and has a 
capacity of thirty-two ‘ounces. 

The paper cap that is part of the milk 
bottle’s equipment is made by machinery, 
each machine turning out from 400,000 to 
600,000 a day. One man manages five ma- 
chines. Each milk bottle is filled on an 
average once in four days. ‘Thus each one 
of the 100,000,000 bottles receives a fresh 
cap every time it is used, which will average 
seven times a month. 

Sixty per cent. of the milk bottles in use 
are equipped with a tin cap or clamp, as well 
as the paper cap. A dozen factories are busy 
each year producing them. 

Completely furnished, the wholesale cost 
of the milk bottle is five cents, It forms a 
component part of three trades. It furnishes 
employment to thousands of workmen in the 
trades into which it enters, 

The wooden cases in which milk bottles 
are transported are so widely used that their 
construction is almost an industry in itself, 
Thousands of freight cars are needed jn the 
daily transportation of the milk, for the 
milk trade knows no day of rest. In New 
York City, where the trade is highly organ- 
ized, the rail receipts in 1906 exceeded 
10,000,000 forty-quart cans. These ‘were 
brought by fifteen different railroads from 
five States, many traveling 300 miles in 
transit. 


PASTEURIZATION AND STERILIZATION. 


In presenting their wares to the public, 
milk purveyors sometimes use the terms pas- 
teurized and sterilized as guarantees of the 
purity of the milk they offer. Looking past 
the atmosphere of respectability these words 
cast about milk, the fact becomes clear that 
while pasteurized milk serves its purpose, it 
is not the best method of permanently im- 
proving the milk supply. Dr. Henry L. 
Coit, of Newark, N. J., president of the 
American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissioners, stated at the International 
Congress that not only is pasteurized milk 
intrinsically less desirable than clean raw 
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milk, which is primarily the purest milk, but 
is actually unsafe .unless it is consumed 
within twenty-four hours from the time it 
goes through the pasteurization process. 

Pasteurization technically consists of plac- 
ing the receptacles containing milk in cold 
water and bringing that water up to the boil- 
ing point. In the case of milk companies the 
milk is placed in large tanks and heated to 
the requisite degree of temperature. Then 
it passes to another tank and from that into 
bottles. Pasteurizing is supposed to kill all 
germs harmful to health, but the process 
under the conditions named offers such op- 
portunities for absorbing bacteria while in 
transit from tank to bottle that it can hardly 
be considered entirely satisfactory. Effective 
pasteurization really means holding the milk 
at a temperature of about 165 degrees for, 
say, twenty minutes. 

That pasteurized milk as applied to the 
home is better, far better, than the so-called 
loose milk is indisputable, and its use in 
New York has had a beneficial effect, This 
fact is especially notable in the case of the 
Straus milk depots, in New York, which dis- 
pensed 2,917,336 bottles during the summer 
months of 1907 from the various. stations, 
much of this milk being sold by the glass. 
‘Phe Straus deppts often substitute their 
milk for that hitherta consumed in the least 
sanitary and poorest sections of the city, 
where the mortality caused by impure milk 
is the greatest, oe 

Under certain conditions the pasteurized 
milk is, therefore, beneficial, but at no time 
is it the equal of such milk as is sold in 
Rochester, for instance. Sterilized water {s 
not so desirable as water that is pure as 
Nature can create. So it is with milk,— 
original purity is far superior to renovated 
results. That is the issue in the pure-milk 
crusade,—pasteurization and sterilization as 
far as they go, but milk in its original purity, 
from cows known to be free from disease, 
over all, It must be distinctly understood, 
however, that, in the absence of universal 
and thorough inspection of dairy cows, pas- 
teurization and sterilization are the only 
safeguards the milk consumer can depend 
upon to protect him from germs contained in 
milk from cows suffering from disease, 


THE DAIRYMAN’S PROFITS, 


The question is frequently raised, ‘ Does 
it pay to be a dairyman, and observe the 
milk-inspection rules?” Official figures, 
those compiled by the United States Govern- 
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men‘, tell the story. The dairyman sells his 
milk by weight, although the consumer buys 
by the quart. (A quart of milk represents a 
little more than two pounds.) While the 
figures,—the prices,—vary greatly, $1.05 to 
$1.75 per hundred represent an average 
year. Conditions in 1907,—the late spring 
and summer and an unexpected increase in 
dermand,—made this an unusual year. The 
tendency was toward higher rather than 
lower prices. 

The Connecticut dairyman makes an an- 
nual profit of about 22 per cent. on his in- 
vestment. ‘This is striking an average, and 
does not refer to the dairymen who sell to a 
cheese factory, or the rich man with a dairy 
hobby ; simply to the plain, every-day market 
milkman. Official records in Georgia show, 
as an example of a Southern State dairying, 
that one dairy cow and one acre of land net 
an annual profit of $28.75. 


THE ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


These facts render the advance in retail 
prices of milk, which is becoming general, of 
unusual interest. Individual instances where 
higher rates are justified undoubtedly exist. 
When all facts are considered, however, it 
seems difficult to reconcile them with the 
reasons given for a general increase, unless 
the broad ground be taken that milk prices 
should go up because those for other foods 
have. It should always be remembered that 
the market milk business is not controlled by 
a national combination. Hence the individ- 
ual producer counts more than if he were a 
tiny part of a great commercial machine. 

The retailer claims in justification of his 
action that never before has he been obliged 
to pay the producer so much for his milk. 
The producer declares that the demands 
made upon him in the line of milk purifica- 
tion are such that the cost of production is 
materially increased. 

Investigation by pure-milk advocates re- 
sults in the statement that the dairyman who 
complies with pure-milk requirements makes 
a larger net profit than the dairyman who 
refuses to live up to regulations. 

_ Of course, a certain amount of trouble is 
involved in keeping up to the mildest stand- 
ard, just as with ‘personal cleanliness, but 
the trouble in both cases seems to be worth 
while. The difficulty lies in convincing a 
class of producers by no means small in num- 


bers that it pays to keep clean. One of these 
when interviewed by a milk inspector ob- 
jected to cleansing his stable before the morn- 
ing milking, because it would force him to 
rise at what he considered an unreasonable 
hour. 

A few years ago this was a nation of 
buttermakers, but conditions have changed 
rapidly in the last decade. The demand for 
market milk has grown with the years. In- 
telligent and well posted farmers have 
learned that sanitary dairying pays. The 
cry that it is too expensive is not borne out 
by the facts. An expensive equipment is not 
necessary to neatness on a dairy farm. 


VALUE OF THE NATIVE COW. 


One of the most notable changes that al- 
tered conditions have caused is seen in the 
character of the dairy herds. When butter 
instead of milk was king of the dairy, every 
dairyman sought to grade his herd into rich 
milkers,—that is, cows partly thoroughbred, 
whose milk was above the average in fats. 
Jerseys were the favorites because of the ex- 
ceeding richness of their yield. To-day, in 
sections of the country where market milk 
is a leading product, the native is the most 
valued dairy cow. A native may be called a 
mongrel cow, in the best sense of the term. 
A good specimen has large feed capacity, 
without tendency toward beef.. The feed 
capacity is an essential, because milk cannot 
be manufactured without material therefor. 
One indication of the growth of the dairy 
industry is the 50,000 increase in the number 
of dairy cattle in Iowa during 1906. Most 
of these are natives, although there is also a 
mixture of good grades,—half thoroughbreds. 

The milk industry is perhaps the only in- 
dustry in the United States which represents 
investment exceeding $500,000,000 that is 
not controlled from a central source. Its 
very nature renders such control impossible. 
At the same time no industry is more vital 
in its influence upon the nation’s health. 
This fact is evidenced by the investigation of 
the milk question being conducted by the 
Government which may and is likely to ex- 
tend over many months. It is believed that 
when Congress passes a Pure-Milk law it 
will be sufficiently drastic in its provisions to 
prove a material aid in hastening the day 
when pure milk will be a matter of course 
rather than a matter of conscience. 











HOW BOSTON SOLVED THE GAS PROBLEM. 
BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 


SHALL the public utilities be owned by the 
public ?-—is a question pressing for de- 
cision in nearly every American city. 

To aid in its proper solution the National 
Civic Federation began about two years ago 
a comprehensive investigation of representa- 
tive American and British gas, water, elec- 
tric-light, and street-railway plants, with a 
view to comparing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of private and public ownership. 
The opinions of the experts upon the data so 
collected appear to be widely divergent, and 
to indicate, so far as they can be reconciled at 
all, that neither private nor public ownership, 
as ordinarily practiced, is wholly satisfactory. 

While this investigation was proceeding, 
Massachusetts entered, in connection with 
the Boston gas supply, upon an experiment, 
new in America, which may lead to the best 
practical solution of the public-utilities prob- 
lem. ‘The new Boston system creates sub- 
stantially a partnership between the public 
and the stockholders of the gas company,—a 
partnership in which the public will secure 
an ever-increasing share of the profits of the 
business. 


TWENTY PER CENT. REDUCTION IN TWO 
YEARS. 


This system has already given to Boston 80- 
cent gas,although Boston is located many hun- 
dred miles from the mines which supply its 
coal. Eighty cents is a lower price for gas than 
is actually enjoyed by any other city in the 
United States, except a few within the coal 
and oil region, like Cleveland or Wheeling, 
and Redlands and Santa Ana, Cal. Even 
in those cities the price is not lower than 75 
cents,—a price which Boston may reasonably 
expect to attain soon. For, during the two 
years ending July 1, 1907, four reductions in 
price each of 5 cents have been made. ‘To 
have reduced the price of gas 20 per cent. 
during that period of generally rising prices 
in labor and materials is certainly a notable 
achievement. ‘The most recent reductions in 
price were the wholly voluntary acts of the 
company, made under wise laws framed in 
the interest both of the public and of the 
stockholders. The saving to the gas con- 
sumer by these reductions was in the first 


year $265,404.55, in the second year $565,- 
725.60, and will be in the third (the cur- 
rent) year about $800,000. 


EARNINGS UNIMPAIRED; A COMPARISON 
WITH NEW YORK. 


That this saving to the consumer was not 
attained by a sacrifice of the interests of the 
stockholder may be inferred from the market 
price of the stock of the association which 
controls the gas company. In the two years 
following the legislation of 1905, a period in 
which most other stocks depreciated largely, 
the common stock of the Massachusetts Gas 
Companies rose from 44% to 5714; and 
even in the severe stock depression of late 
September, 1907, this stock was firm at 52. 

Compare with the results of the Boston 
experiment the attempt in New York City 
made at about the same time to reduce the 
price of gas from $1 to 80 cents by legislative 
fiat and the compulsory orders of the State 
commission. “The New York company con- 
tended that the law was unconstitutional ; 
the federal court issued an injunction; the 
consumer still pays out $1 for each 1000 feet 
of gas; and the market price of the stock of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
fell during the same period of two years from 
200 to 118, and in late September, 1907, to 
9634. 

But Boston has reaped from the sliding 
scale system as applied under President Rich- 
ards’ administration of the company far more 
than cheaper gas and higher security values. 
It has been proved that a public-service cor- 
poration may be managed with political hon- 
esty, and yet successfully, and that its head 
may become a valuable public servant. The 
officers and employees of the gas company 
now devote themselves strictly to the business 
of making and distributing gas, instead of dis- 
sipating their abilities, as heretofore, in lobby- 
ing and political intrigue. As a result, gas 
properties which throughout the greater part 
of twenty years had been the subject of finan- 
cial and political scandals, developing ulti- 
mately bitter hostility on the part of the peo- 
ple, are now conducted in a manner so hon- 
orable as to deserve and to secure the highest 
public commendation. 
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WORK OF THE PUBLIC-FRANCHISE LEAGUE. 


The passage of the Sliding-Scale act of 
1906 marked the close of the campaign upon 
which the Public-Franchise League entered 
in 1903. All Massachusetts gas companies 
had since 1885 been subject to the supervision 
of a State commission with very broad pow- 
ers, including that of fixing prices. New 
securities could be issued only with the com- 
mission’s approval. For many years stringent 
laws prohibiting stock-watering had been in 
force. While these laws are of great value 
and have protected Massachusetts from many 
of the evils of corporate management from 
which other States have suffered, dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions from time to time pre- 
vailing in connection with the Boston gas 
supply was persistent and well founded. Bos- 
ton tried successively ‘‘ regulated ’’ monopoly, 
competition, and the combination of gas com- 
panies. The service was poor and the man- 
agement unprogressive. ‘The price of gas, 
which after a strenuous contest had been re- 
duced in parts of Boston to $1 in 1893, ap- 
peared to be, immutable. 

The application to the Legislature made 
in 1903 for leave to consolidate the several 
3oston companies then in combination af- 
forded the Public-Franchise League its op- 
portunity. Several minor provisions were 
inserted in the consqlidation act designed to 
protect the people’s rights, and the issue of 
capital by the united company was limited 
to the net “ fair value of the plants and prop- 
erty of the several corporations as the same 
shall be determined” by the Gas and Elec- 
tric Light Commisioners, ‘‘ without enhance- 
ment on account of the value of franchises or 
earning capacity or on account of exclusive 
privileges derived from rights in the public 
streets.” 


MODERATE CAPITALIZATION. 


The aggregate outstanding securities of the 
constituent companies. had a par value of 
only $15,124,121 (of which $9,309,600 was 
stock and $5,814,521 funded debt). But 
when, in 1904, application was made under 
the act to fix the capital, the companies 
claimed that the properties had recently cost 
the then owners over $24,000,000, that their 
replacement value was about the same 
amount, and that the fair value for capi- 
talization should be not less than $20,609,- 
989.99. The Public-Franchise League, on 
the ether hand, contended that substantially 
any excess in value over the $15,124,121 rep- 


resented not contributions by stockholders, 
but accumulations from excessive payments 
exacted from gas consumers; that in the re- 
organization of the business such value 
should not be capitalized ; and that the Con- 
solidated Company’s capital stock should 
therefore be limited to thesaggregate of the 
capital of the constituent companies then out- 
standing, plus such. additional amount of 
stock as it might be necessary to issue at its 
estimated market value (which was above 
the par value) to provide funds for paying 
off all existing indebtedness. The League 
deemed the retention of the original capital 
so augmented of fundamental importance, 
mainly because the payment of a high rate of 
dividend on a small capital issue would tend 
to keep the public vigilant. 

After a long and bitter struggle the gas 
companies, acting under the enlightened and 
able leadership of Mr. Richards, agreed, in 
1905, with the Public-Franchise League upon 
legislation which provided that the capital of 
the consolidated company should be limited 
to the aggregate par value of the outstanding 
stock and funded indebtedness of the constitu- 
ent companies, to wit: $15,124,000; that 
the maximum price of gas in Boston should 
be reduced to 90 cents within twelve months 
after the consolidation was effected ; and that 
the Governor should appoint a commission to 
consider and report to the next Legislature 
whether the adoption in Boston of the so- 
called London sliding-scale system for “ the 
automatic and interdependent adjustmenteof 
the price of .gas to consumers and the rate of 
dividends to stockholders of gas companies ” 
was expedient. The favorable recommenda- 
tion of the minority of this commission, 
Messrs. James E. Cotter and Charles P. 
Hall, was supported by the Public-Franchise 
League and the gas company, and on May 
26, 1906, the Sliding-Scale act received Gov- 
ernor Guild’s approval in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of both conservatives and rad- 
icals, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SLIDING SCALE. 


The Boston Sliding-Scale act, which em- 
bodies with some modifications the main pro- 
visions of the system widely used in England, 
provides as follows: 

First: Ninety cents per 1000 feet of gas 
(that is, the maximum price then actually 
charged by the Boston company) is made the 
“standard price ” of gas. 

Second: Seven per cent. (that is, 1 per 
cent. less than the dividend which was then 
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FUTURE REDUCTIONS 


ANOTHER INCREASE In REDUCING the PRICE of Gas to 80c we have not only 

depended upon the LARGE INCREASE in sales of the past year. but we 
ANTICIPATED oa ANTICIPATED another SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE during the 
coming year. 


We are CONFIDENT that with the CONTINUED CO-OPERATION 
which the Public has shown in the past this increase will be effected. 
With this end in view, we are trying to do our share by IMPROVING THE : 
SERVICE wherever possible, and we have spent much time and money in > 
doing this. With the same end in view, we WELCOME SUGGESTION or : 
CRITICISM as to the conduct of the business or the &ttitude of our 
employes who come in contact with the Public. 





CONTINUED 
CO-OPERATION 


We have established a medium in the FORTY REPRESENTA< 
TIVES, in order that SUCH FAULTS as exist may be brought to our 
attention and CORRECTED, and to explain the ADVANTAGES of 


FAULTS 
CORRECTED 





INCREASE 1S 
DOUBLE 


ADVANTAGES 
APPEAL. 


EVEN LOWER 
PRICES 


Tel. Oxford 1690. Commercial Dent. 





USING GAS for LIGHT, HEAT and POWER. 


This CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION is being APPRECIATED, if 
we may judge from the fact that the INCREASE in SALES of the past 
year is more than DOUBLE that of the preceding year. 


As the ADVANTAGES of Gas evidently APPEAL to the Public 
more and-more as they become more familiar with the various methods 
of using it, the COMING YEAR should show even GREATER ADDI. 
TIONS to the business. 


While FUTURE REDUCTIONS will come harder and harder, 
they depend upon the SAME PRINCIPLES, If with YOUR HELP our 
business continues to grow, as it has the past two years, EVEN 
LOWER PRICES may be possible in the future. 


BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


24 West Street. 








ADVERTISEMENT IN THE “BOSTON 


being paid by the Boston company) is made 
the “standard dividend.” ’ 

Third: The company is prohibited from 
paying more than 7 per cent. dividend unless 
and until one year after it shall have reduced 
the price of gas below 90 cents, and then 
may increase its dividend at the rate of 1 
per cent. for every 5 cents reduction in price 
of gas. 

T’ourth: New stock can be issued only with 
the consent of the Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners and must be sold at auction at 
such minimum price and under such other 
conditions as the commissioners prescribe. 

Fifth: Provision is made for determining 
annually, and publishing in detail in the 
newspapers, the cost of manufacturing and 
distributing gas. 

Sixth: After the expiration of ten years, 
the Gas and Electric Light Commissioners 


NEWSPAPERS ANNOUNCING EIGHTY-CENT GAS. 


may upon petition “ lower or raise the stand- 
ard price per thousand feet to such extent as 
may justly be required by reason of greater 
or less burden which may be imposed upon 
the company by reason of improved methods 
in the art of manufacture, by reason of 
changes in prices of materials and labor, or 
by reason of changes in other conditions af- 
fecting the general cost of manufacture or 
distribution of gas.” 


LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS A MEANS, NOT AN 
END. 


A 7 per cent. dividend upon the capital of 
the consolidated company was equivalent to a 
return of about 4.35 per cent. on the replace- 
ment value of the gas properties as testified 
to, and of their cost to the then owners. The 
“standard dividend,” therefore, though nom- 
inally 7 per cent., represented but a modest 
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return upon the capital then recently in- 
vested, and was about $150,000 less than 
the aggregate amount then being paid by the 
several companies as return upon capital. 
Nevertheless, strenuous opposition was made 
to the Sliding-Scale bill on the ground that 
successive reductions in price would enable 
the gas company to pay very large dividends. 
The Public-Franchise League recognized 
fully that after a few years’ operation under 
the act much larger dividends would proba- 
bly be paid than capital as capital is entitled 
to when employed in a business which is not 
only safe because it enjoys a substantial mo- 
nopoly, but which also receives from the 
community without the payment of any com- 
pensation the franchise to lay and maintain 
its pipes in the public streets. ‘The League 
insisted, however, that the proper aim of the 
public must be not to limit dividends, but to 
secure gas of good quality at low prices; that 
a limitation of dividends was desirable only 
when it conduced to that end; and that under 
proper conditions a reasonable assurance of 
the undisturbed enjoyment of large dividends 
might be the best method of attaining cheap 


gas. 
EFFICIENCY IN MANAGEMENT SOUGHT. 


The League therefore urged that the possi- 
bility of a large return upon capital offered 
under the sliding-scale system should be re- 
garded merely as an incentive to securing 
for the gas business the kind of management 
most likely to produce and distribute gas at 
the lowest possible cost, and thus supply an 
essential prerequisite to cheap gas. P rotec- 
tion against corporate abuses demands for gas 
companies strict supervision and publicity. 
Fairness demands that proper compensation 
be made in some form for the use of our 
streets. But no self-sustaining system of sup- 
plying gas can give to the people cheap gas 
unless it rests upon high efficiency in manage- 
ment. 

The gas business has many of the charac- 
teristics of both manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. Like other manufacturing businesses, 
it produces an article for sale. The cost of 
its product is dependent largely upon the 
character and condition of the plant; upon 
the extent to which labor and waste-saving 
devices are adopted; upon the skill with 
which raw materials and supplies are pur- 
chased and waste or residual products are 
disposed of; and whether the plant is oper- 
ated to its full capacity. 

To an even greater extent than in most 


mercantile businesses, the pro rata cost of 
distribution of gas is dependent upon large 
volume. The distributing plant requires an 
exceptionally large investment. But the 
mains or pipes are rarely used to their full 
capacity. The interest, depreciation, and 
maintenance charges are the same whatever 
the volume of sales. The inspection of 
meter, and many other charges, increase but 
slightly with the increase of sales. The pro 
rata cost of distributing gas diminishes large- 
ly, therefore, with the increase in the quantity 
sold. But, as in most mercantile businesses, 
the quantity of gas which can be sold in any 
of our large cities is dependent mainly upon 
the skill, energy, initiative, and intelligence 
with which the business is conducted. The 
demand for gas is not a fixed quantity. There 
is, undoubtedly, a minimum quantity which 
will be used under almost any conceivable 
circumstances. But limits can scarcely be 
set to the possible increase of its use in our 
large cities. Not only is there an ever-grow- 
ing demand for intense artificial lighting of 
public places, stores, and residences, but there 
is an almost limitless field now occupied by 
electric light, coal, and oil, of which gas is 
the natural competitor. The limits of the 
use of gas in any city, therefore, will be set 
mainly by the skill, energy, and initiative of 
those who manage the business, and by the 
extent to which they appreciate the fact that 
increased use of gas will result from reduc- 
tion in price, bettering of appliances, and im- 
proving facilities. 

A management possessing the requisite 
ability and skill for such a business and which 
would exercise the requisite vigilance and 
energy may be best secured by following those 
lines upon which the remarkable industrial 
advance of America has proceeded, the lines 
of intelligent self-interest. “Those who man- 
age our gas companies and other public ser- 
vice corporations should be permitted, subject 
to the limitations stated above, to conduct the 
enterprise under the conditions which in ordi- 
nary business have proved a sufficient incen- 
tive to attract men of Jarge ability, and to 
insure from them their utmost efforts for 
its advancement. ‘These essential conditions 
are: 

A. The right to enjoy a fair share of the 
fruits of successful effort. 

B. The opportunity of devoting one’s 
whole efforts to developing the business. 

C. The probability of pursuing for a rea- 
sonable time without interruption such busi- 
ness policy as may be adopted. 
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The Public-Franchise League believed that 
the sliding-scale system supplies in large 
measure these conditions essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our public services,—con- 
ditions which are in no respect inconsistent 
with the restrictions demanded for a proper 
protection of the public interests. It be- 
lieved also that the Boston company pos- 
sessed in its president, Mr. Richards, a man 
of the character and ability required to make 
the sliding-scale system a pronounced success. 
The results of the new law under his admin- 
istration have happily confirmed the judg- 
ment of the League. 


FURTHER GAINS TO THE CONSUMERS. 


The rate of increase in savings to the gas 
consumer noted above,—that is, from $265,- 
404.55 in the first year to $800,000 (esti- 
mated) for the third year,—is due in large 
measure to the rapid successive reductions in 
the price of gas; and, obviously, further re- 
ductions will come more slowly. But fur- 
ther reductions may be expected, both be- 
cause of the growing efficiency of the man- 
agement, and the rapidly increasing consump- 
ticn of gas. 

The efficiency of the management is being 
largely promoted through the voluntary ex- 
tension by the company of the sliding scale 
principle to its employees. Under this wise 
provision 681 employees receive, in addition 
to regular wages, a dividend on their wages 
at the same rate as the dividend on capital 
stock paid to stockholders. And these 681 
employees have either already become stock- 
holders, or under the operation of the system 
will soon be such. 

Even without further reductions in price, 
some increase in the saving to the consumer 
may be expected each year. For it is one of 
the’ great merits of the sliding-scale system 
that while, upon reduction in price, the in- 
creased dividend is figured from year to year 
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upon the same or substantially the same cap- 
ital, the saving in price is practically certain 
to be figured upon an ever-increasing quan- 
tity sold. The reduction in price increases 
sales; and the increase of sales renders fur- 
ther reductions in price possible. ‘The sales 
of the Boston company to consumers in the 
year ending June 30, 1907, were 23.73 per 
cent. greater than in the year ending June 30, 
1903,—the first reduction in.price having 
been made as of July 1, 1905. The sales 
from July 1, 1907 (when the price was re- 
duced to 80 cents), to October 1, 1907, 
were 16.6 per cent. greater than that of the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
It is expected that the company will this year 
increase its dividend rate 1 per cent., calling 
for an additional payment to stockholders of 
$151,240, but the people will save in the cur- 
rent year (as compared with the standard 
price of go-cent gas) about $400,000. When 
the 8o0-cent rate shall have been in force 
twelve months the company may increase its 
dividends, if earned, by another 1 per cent. 
But it cannot be so earned without a further 
increase in consumption of gas, which in 
turn must result in further reduction of 
cost and further increase of the amount 
saved by the people. The experience of 
the English companies under the sliding- 
scale system shows that while, at the out- 
set, the saving to the community and the 
amount paid on the increase of dividend were 
about equal, after a series of years the savings 
to the consumer were from three to seven 
times as great as the increase of dividends to 
stockholders. 

If the demand for municipal ownership in 
America can be stayed, it will be by such wise 
legislation as the Public-Franchise League 
has promoted, and by such public service as 
Mr. Richards and his associates are render- 
ing in the management of a private corpora- 
tion. 
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THE REGENERATION OF PERSIA, 


BY HERMAN 


HE rapid current of Western evolution 

is quickening the sluggish streams of the 
Eastern world. The remarkable growth of 
Japan and its eager acquisition of modern 


. ways have already ceased to fill us with 


wonderment. Our thoughts are turning 
now to China and its evident awakening 
from the sleep of stolid centuries. When 
the leaven of the West shall have fermented 
the inert mass of her people China will surely 
come to play an eventful part in the world’s 
politics and in international commerce. The 
shifting panorama of the Far East in en- 
grossing our attention makes us almost ob- 
livious to the important events that are shap- 


ROSENTHAL. 


ing their course in the Nearer East. The 
granting of a constitution to Persia, and the 
opening of its first Parliament, have been 
scarcely noticed, or, at any rate, their true 
significance has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. The ancient monarchy of the Arche- 
menians and of the Sassanides seemed to us 
immersed in profound sleep, even though 
under the calm surface the current was being 
quickened by the spirit of the West. 

Persia has not been a stranger to political 
evolution for some time past, and the consti- 
tution and the Parliament were only the 
cumulative expression of this evolution. 
England and Russia had long been competing 
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for political and commercial supremacy in 
Persia, and Russia had seemingly won in the 
struggle. By the Bagdad Railway, a con- 
cession secured from the Turkish Govern- 
ment in 1902, and through various institu- 
tions established by her subjects in Teheran, 
Germany gained a foothold in Persia. These 
facts did not modify, however, our impres- 
sion of Persia as a country of corrupt and 
brutal satraps, where offices were sold to the 
highest bidder, where men and women were 
sold for unpaid taxes, and where the basti- 
nado still held sway. We caught a glimpse 
now and then in the columns of our mission 
papers of the religious fermentation now go- 
ing on in Persia. The American missionaries 
have called our attention to the rapid spread 
of Babbism and have interpreted the latter as 
a drifting of the Persian masses from Mo- 
hammedanism toward Christianity. Intelli- 
gent Persians, however, would scarcely accept 
this as the true interpretation, since the doc- 
trines of the sect would indicate that Bab- 
bism is a pantheism permeated by gnostic and 
communistic elements. But whatever Bab- 
bism may be we should accord due credit to 
the English and American mission schools for 
their valuable contribution to the moderniza- 
tion of Persia. The new elementary schools 
are modeled after the American schools. 

The analysis of the causes which have led 
to the establishment of constitutionalism in 
Persia is complicated by the reports and 
rumors which have found their way to the 
columns of the European press. The Per- 
sians themselves had long ago realized that 
the antiquated code of the Sheirat was en- 
tirely out of touch with the needs of every- 
day life. They began to feel the necessity of 
new laws that should serve as a check on the 
greed and arbitrariness of the corrupt ofh- 
cials; of Jaws that would safeguard the pri- 
mary rights of the much-afflicted people, and 
would provide for modern methods in the 
conduct of public affairs. Such fundamental 
laws, in keeping with modern political in- 
stitutions, are now being elaborated in the 
first Persian Parliament. 

Under the old system every governor of a 
province was a law unto himself. All classes 
of the Persian people were subject to his will 
and pleasure. Petty officials and other per- 
sons were subjected to cruel punishment, at 
times heing deprived of their ears and noses. 
‘The despot Nasr-ed-Din found pleasure in 
quartering people who had in any way dis- 
pleased him. Governors were bastinadoed to 
gratify the whim of the Shah or of his coun- 


cillors. Army officials robbed the soldiers of 
their supplies and drove them to marauding. 
All public offices were auctioned off to the 
highest bidder. ‘The prevailing abuses thus 
intensified the popular discontent, which 
finally found utterance in the upheaval pre- 
ceding the assembly of the Parliament. 

In drawing a comparison between Persia 
and Russia we note an absence in the former 
of the terrorism that is so characteristic of 
the Russian revolution. The revolution 
which broke out in the market place of 
Terehan in 1906 was not accompanied by 
bloodshed, the thousands of Babbists and 
their sympathizers who assembled before the 
palace demanded only justice and impartial 
administration of the law. Muzaffer-ed-Din, 
who well remembered the fate of his father, 
the arch persecutor of the Babbists, finally 
murdered by.one of them at a shrine near 
Teheran, May 1, 1896, readily yielded to 
the popular clamor for a constitution. How- 
ever, even his rule was marked by greed and 
treason to his people. He died January 8, 
1907, and was followed by his son, Mo- 
hamed-Ali (born 1872). 

While the Babbists must be regarded as 
an important factor in bringing about the 
modernization of Persia, we should not over- 
look the fact that educated Persians have 
come in intimate contact with European civ- 
ilization for many years, and that they have 
helped to spread Western ideas in their coun- 
try. Essentially a commercial people, the 
Persians have formed business connections in 
most of the European countries. In thus 
coming in contact with European civiliza- 
tion they learned to know of its advantages, 
and were led to organize secret societies for 
the spread of Western ideas in their own 
country. Prominent among such patriots are 
Seid Djemal-ed-Din, and Malcolm - Khan. 
The last-named published in London the 
liberal periodical Hanun (Law), which was 
widely circulated in Persia. ‘These West- 
erners among the Persians also- introduced 
Free Masonry into their country. This or- 
ganization has grown rapidly in influence, 
and has played an important role as an edu- 
cational factor and as a center around which 
the opposition to the antiquated government 
crystallized. Secret and open meetings held 
by these organizations discussed the political 
situation. Measures were also proposed 
there as a remedy for the existing ills. There 
was then scarcely any censorship in Persia, 
and the government did not at first prohibit 
the holding of such meetings. However, 
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when the government became aware of the 
gravity of the situation, physical clashes oc- 
curred between its representatives and the 
members of the societies, 

The antagonism between the Babbists and 
the Shah’s government, which had smoldered 
under the surface for a long time, burst out 
into open flame two years ago. The Persians 
believe that the revolutionary movement in 
Russia has stimulated the progressive ele- 
ments openly to throw down the gauntlet to 
the government. Moreover, the Grand 
Vizier (Ain-ed-Dowleh), by his high-handed 
measures, hastened the catastrophe. His 
predecessors, Amined-Dowleh and Emines- 
Sultan, knew how to retain the good-will of 
the clergy. They were willing to grant 
them a share of the booty and to keep them in 
good humor by promises. Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
however, refused to give anything. 

The merchants who were compelled to 
pay tribute to him joined the clergy in their 
opposition. The progressists, under the lead- 
ership of the Mushtaid (Doctor of Divinity) 
Seid-Mahomet were particularly prominent 
in organizing the elements of opposition to 
the government. He went so far as to main- 
tain that religious education was not essen- 
tial to the progress of the political struggle. 
Secondary schools where geography, foreign 
languages, history, etc., were taught were 
opened by him at his own expense. 

On January 11, 1906, the clergy in large 
numbers entered Teheran and were met with 
noisy acclamation by the populace. ‘They 
were awaiting the fulfillment pf the Shah’s 
promise, made a few days previously, of re- 
forms, and especially of the establishment of 
an Idalet-Khane (House of Justice). How- 
ever, the Grand Vizier succeéded in stem- 
ming the tide until the following summer. 
Oppressive measures against the people and 
the clergy were freely instituted. In spite of 
these the revolutionary movement gained in 
force. The revolutionists when hard pressed 
by the armed representatives of the govern- 
ment, sought refuge in the English mission 
and in the Mohammedan temples. The ex- 
tensive gardens of the mission appeared at 
cne time like a huge camp, with its numerous 
tents, and its outdoor cooking. An interest- 
ing incident, which may be mentioned here, 
occurred during the occupancy of the English 
mission by the Persian guests. The latter 
were accused by the English of being noisy, 
and were told that they would be expelled 
unless they mended their ways. The Per- 
sians proudly replied that they came as the 
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guests not of the English officials, but of the 
English Parliament, and would not leave the 
mission unless ordered out by the latter. 

The Grand Vizier attempted to keep the 
Shah in ignorance of the progress of the revo- 
lutionary movement, and went so far, even, 
as to bribe the court physician to persuade 
the Shah to send his family to the country. 
Khazrete-Olia, the Shah’s first wife, man- 
aged to acquaint him with the gravity of the 
situation and on August 6 the Grand Vizier 
was removed from office. In spite of the 
opposition the constitution was granted on 
September 10. On September 25 the Majlis 
(Parliament) was assembled. 

The constitution does not differ much 
from other modern constitutions, as may be 
seen from the following paragraphs: 


[Section 2.] The Majlis (Parliament), which 
represents the whole population of the Persian 
Empire, takes part in all the interior and local 
affairs of the fatherland. [Sections 3 and 4.] 
It consists of 162 delegates, and if necessary the 
number of elected delegates may be increased to 
200. They are elected in Teheran and in the 
provinces; the sessions of the Parliament to be 
held in Teheran. [Section 5.] The delegates 
are elected for a term of two years and may be 
re-elected. No delegate can be punished or ar- 
rested without the consent of the Majlis. [Sec- 
tion 6.] No laws can be passed without the con- 
sent of the Majlis. [Sections 23-25.] No con- 
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cessions can be granted, no treaties can be con- 
cluded, and no loans floated without the consent 
of the Majlis. All Persian subjects of good 
character, who have reached the age of thirty, 
and who are able to speak, read and write the 
Persian language, can be elected as delegates. 
Officials and women cannot be elected. 

On October 9 the Shah Muzaffer-ed-Din 
opened the Parliament with great solemnity, 
and the members at once proceeded with the 
work of legislation. In November the Shah, 
realizing the critical state of his health, sent 
for his son and heir, Mohamed-Ali, then 
Governor-General of Tabriz; and on Decem- 
ber 22 the Shah and the heir apparent at- 
tached their signature to the constitution pre- 
pared in the Majlis. The Shah died on Jan- 
uary 8, 1907, in the fifty-third year of his 
life and the eleventh of his reign. The next 
day Mohamed-Ali was proclaimed Shah. 

Mohamed-Ali, who, by the way, is not 
very popular among his people, was said to 
be a friend of Russia, while his brother and 
pretender to the throne, Shua-Us-Sultane, 
posed as a friend of the English. 

As previously noted, the struggle in Persia 
between England and Russia is of long stand- 
ing, and dates back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1810 England concluded a treaty 
with Persia in which it was stipulated that 
the latter receive a subsidy for pursuing a 
policy contrary to Russian interests. In 
1813, in virtue of the Gulistan agreement, 
Russia was ceded some Persian territory, and 
after the war of 1834 Russia compelled 
Persia to subscribe to an anti-English agree- 
ment. In 1837 an English fleet entered the 
Persian Gulf, and took possession of the 
Persian island of Karak. In 1846, Russia 
received important commercial privileges and 
the right to maintain war-vessels in Enzeli 
and Astrabad, and in 1856 it demanded from 
Persia the occupation of Herat. In the same 
year the English took possession in the Per- 
sian Gulf of Bender-Bushir and other ports. 
In 1835 Russia acquired from Persia Serakhs, 
and in 1888 England succeeded in securing 
the opening of the Karun River to interna- 
tional navigation. In 1889 Russia was 
given permission to establish insurance and 
transportation companies, a match-factory, 
and a street railway in Teheran. In the 
same year England secured a concession for 
the establishment of a Persian Imperial Bank, 
for the exploitation of the mineral resources, 
and for the construction of a railroad from 
Teheran to Ispahan and Shuster. In 1890 
England was given the tobacco monopoly for 
fifty years, but after the great popular revolt 
it had to forego these privileges for a con- 


sideration of 500,000 pounds. In 1892 Rus- 
sia secured permission to establish a com- 
mercial bank, and received important rail- 
road and mining concessions. In 1900 Rus- 
sia made Persia a loan of 22,500,000 rubles, 
which was guaranteed by the custom receipts. 
Germany also succeeded in obtaining certain 
railroad and banking concessions. 

While England and Russia are destined 
to exercise great influence in Persia for years 
to come, we can already perceive that 
Turkey, which has of late manifested a 
decided aggressiveness in the boundary zone 
and has occupied about 150 villages in the 
neighborhood of Hoi, may clash with the 
interests of both. The Turkish interest in 
Persia is not stimulated merely by the antag- 
onism of orthodox Mohammedanism against 
Babbism, but it would seem that it is guided 
also by political motives. 

It is difficult to foresee how the present 
constitution will affect the everyday life of 
the Persian people. The 162 members of 
the present Parliament include patriots as 
well as men of broad ideas. Yet it is for 
time to decide whether they will be able to 
resist the insistent pressure of a bureaucracy 
deprived of its income, as well as the political 
intrigues of foreigners. The Persian Premier 
was shot by a money-changer August 31, and 
last month a new cabinet was formed, with 
the sanction of the Parliament. Saad-Ud- 
Dowleh, former Minister to Belgium, was 
made Foreign Minister, while Echtis-Sham- 
Us-Salgame, former Minister to Berlin, 
was appointed president of the Parliament. 
Constitutionalism and its intricate machinery 
involve additional expenses and impose addi- 
tional burdens on a sorely tried people. To 
the ignorant the constitution is only another 
evidence of foreign influence, and it is there- 
fore regarded by them with suspicion. A 
prominent government official recently voiced 
this suspicion by declaring that in the end 
Persia will fall a prey to foreigners. “The 
periodical Khabl-ul-Matin advises the aboli- 
tion of embassies in European countries of 
slight importance to Persia, as for instance, 
Belgium, Greece, Italy, etc., and the estab- 
lishment, instead, of an embassy in Japan. 
One of the ablest of the Persian statesmen 
should be appointed to the post, and he 
should be instructed to study the political 
structure of Japan, It also recommends the 
education of Persian youths in Japan. It is 
to be hoped that the land of poetry and reses 
has before it a happy future, a return per- 
haps of some of the glories of a once mighty 
people. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE BRYAN-BEVERIDGE DEBATE ON THE TARIFF. 


ME. BRYAN and Senator Beveridge in- 
dulge in an exchange of views on the 
tariff in the November Reader. Both favor 
a revision, but in different forms and for dif- 
ferent reasons. Bryan tells us that this issue 
has been before us for 115 years, since 1791, 
when Alexander Hamilton submitted his re- 
port on manufactures. ‘‘ As freedom of 
trade,” says he, “is the natural condition, 
and restrictions upon exchange an arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of the individ- 
ual, the advocate of a protective tariff has 
upon him the burden of proof to show, first. 
that it is right in principle; second, that it is 
wise in policy, either generally or under 
special circumstances; and, third, that it is 
necessary to the extent that it is asked.” 

These, he declares, protectionists have 
never established, and the right of the princi- 
ple that the Government may tax one man 
for another’s benefit is habitually ignored by 
them, although the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared the same to be inde- 
fensible. ‘The foreigner does not bear the 
tax; that inequality falls upon the consumer. 
Raw material causes the manufacturer to 
pay a tax, but this the people pay back in the 
added price on the finished article. Hence, 
he asks: ‘‘ Why do protectionists confess that 
a tariff on raw material is a burden to the 
manufacturer, and then,-in the same breath, 
contend that a tariff upon the manufactured 
product is not a burden?” 

When the protectionist tells the farmers 
that the consumer pays the tariff in addition 
to the foreign price for the farmer’s produce 
he deludes them. The price of agricultural 
staples in this country is fixed by the price 
brought by our surplus abroad. If the farm- 
ers could combine they might benefit under 
protection; but, at present, a tariff on farm 
products is a mockery. With the manufac- 
turers the case is otherwise. They can add 
the tariff to the price of their goods and thus 
compel the consumer to pay the tax, whether 
he purchases here or abroad. 

In foreign competition, American manu- 
facturers undersell foreign competitors. As 
a patriotic system, or an enabling system for 
infant industries, the tariff may be approved ; 


but it is absurd to employ the argument to 
shield industries which are not only able to 
stand upon their own feet, but to walk over 
the feet of others. The contention that labor 
needs protection is exploded, and with free 
raw material American iron manufacturers 
can compete with the world. 

“The tariff. which we have to-day,” says 
he, “ does not rest upon argument, or logic, 
or theory; it rests purely upon the power of 
the protected interests to control Congress. 

. . Opposed to the policy of protection 
for protection’s sake stands the policy of a 
revenue tariff.” In his opinion a 25 per 
cent. tariff for revenue would be sufficient. 
In conclusion, he says: “ The substitution 
of a tariff levied for the purpose of raising 
revenue for a tariff levied primarily for the 
purpose of protection seems likely to be one 
of the important reforms that will come in 
the near future as a result of the present 
awakening.” 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE PROPOSES A_ TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 


Senator Beveridge declares protection to 
be a fixed American fiscal policy, and tariff 
for revenue a tariff upon articles which all 
the people consume but do not produce. The 
latter program no informed voter would tol- 
erate. Withal, he favors revision, and pre- 
sents a logical and reasonable argument in 
favor of the appointment of a tariff commis- 
sion to revise our present Dingley schedules. 
This should be composed of business men and 
not politicians,—for the tariff is, strictly 
speaking, a business problem. ‘Time should 
be given this body to examine exhaustively 
the cost of production, prices of commodities, 
possibilities of production, extent of compe- 
tition by foreign countries, effect of foreign 
tariffs upon our own, the condition of foreign 
markets, and how we can best enlarge the 
sale of our surplus in those foreign markets. 
Only by thorough study and accurate infor- 
mation can the tariff be revised scientifically, 
and this can never be accomplished by Con- 
gress “in the steaming days of a torrid 
Washington summer.” 

The commission should not be hurried in 
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its work. -In proof of this he cites the case 
ot Germany, which devoted six years to study 
and investigated the situation before adopt- 
ing its present maximum and minimum tariff, 
which, Senator Beveridge believes, is the most 
thorough and accurate tariff scheme ever 
adopted. It is the logical development of 
the American protective theory and if we are 
wise we will hasten to adopt it. 

By means of a discriminating tariff we can 
make a foreign market for our surplus, be- 
cause we have room for concessions. The 
present rates could serve as the maximum 
rates in our dual tariff. Under the present 
flat system we have no latitude. ‘The com- 
mission should set to work on its appoint- 
ment and assemble daily until the opening of 
the Congress following the next Presidential 
election. Then its data should be laid before 
that body, while the commission sat daily 
with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
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House, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, to advise in any contemplated re- 
vision. His plan is not promising in speedy 
results, but it is, nevertheless, practical and 
constructive. 

What he designates a “ rational and inevi- 
table American tariff policy”” may be sum- 
marized: 


First, a revision of the tariff only upon full, 
thorough, and accurate information. 

Second, a permanent commission of tariff ex- 
perts who shall gather this information and thus 
act as the assistant to Congress, so that Con- 
gress can legislate intelligently. 

Third, a maximum and minimum tariff with 
the present Dingley rates, or higher rates, as 
the maximum; and lower rates which still shall 
carefully protect all American industries as the 
minimum, together with the power in the hands 
of the President to apply these minimum rates 
to imports coming from foreign countries in ex- 
change for a like favor from such countries to- 
ward American exports to their markets. 





UNTRAINED CHILDREN AND INDUSTRY. 


66° [TWENTY-FIVE thousand children 

between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age in the State of Massachusetts are not 
at school.” So runs the report of an indus- 
trial commission in the Bay State. Five- 
sixths of this number have not completed the 
course in the grammar school, one-half have 
not finished the seventh grade, and one- 
fourth have not gone through the sixth grade. 
‘To explain why these children have left 
school and its effect upon their future is the 
task essayed by Susan M. Kingsbury, assist- 
ant professor of history and economics, Sim- 
mons College, in Charities and the Com- 
mons for October. 

This group of 25,000, she assumes, rep- 
resents the entire number of the State’s future 
industrial workers who will be dependent 
upon their own resources,-—a matter of great 
concern to the future of our citizens and 
of our industries. To every one that goes 
into an occupation which is worth while, 
more than four enter a cotton mill, or 
don a messenger suit, or wear a cash 
girl’s uniform. They seldom receive over 
$5 before they are seventeen, and at 
twenty they reach the height of their power, 
—an income of $8 or $10. These employ- 
ments afford no development or apprentice- 
ship, and make for vice, dishonesty, and 
retrogression. 

Only by getting in touch with the parents 


in the homes is the reason for the withdrawal 
of these children from school understood. 
‘Then, even, the results are negative. ‘The 
answer is elicited that the child left school 
from “choice.” ‘This appears to be correct; 
for many of the parents could and would 
afford industrial training for these children; 
76 per cent. of these families were so situ- 
ated. About 66 per cent. of these children 
could have continued at school, and 55 per 
cent. of the families declared they would send 
their children to trade schools. The trouble 
is to convince the child. Thése percentages 
were based on an allowance of $2 per week 
for each member‘of a family, and in the fami- 
lies in question, of from five to seven persons, 
the annual income ranged from $720 to 
$1200. Out of 100 families considered, 
only seven of the five-to-seven-member fam- 
ilies had an income of $2 or less; incomes of | 
children under sixteen were not included; 
and in 3000 families visited not more than 
one-sixth were below the $2 margin. 

Why does the child desire to leave school? 
Because the school life is disliked by him, 
through a disinclination for books, and 
through the ineffectiveness of the school to 
meet the child’s natural desire,—to do rather 
than to study. The example of “ other 
boys” at work, and a desire for dress like 
that of girls at work, are also contributing 
agencies. The result is that the child, as here 
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shown, fails to gain admittance to a skilled 
trade, and his constant changing from em- 
ployer to employer brings idleness, unsteadi- 
ness of purpose, irresponsibility of character, 
and irregularity of habit, which are the un- 
doing of manhood and womanhood. 

Again, the attitude of the employer is 
worthy of note. He throws these children 
at unskilled work because he cannot “ bother 
to teach them.” He sifts and weeds, keeping 
the brighter and abler one, and sends the 
other out to hunt another job. What about 
the boys and girls who are not bright? They 
must fall by the way,—that is their outlook. 
Even the child who enters the skilled indus- 
try without training is not the fortunate lad 
of former days. Although called an appren- 
tice, he does a man’s work and receives a 
child’s pay. Hence, he leaves and applies for 
a man’s work elsewhere. “The employer does 
not agree to teach him, and he has to virtu- 
ally steal his trade, says this writer. 

Returns from large railways and other 
immense industries show not.one boy in 100 
being apprenticed. In the skilled trades the 
boy, by means of correspondence, night, and 
night trade schools, endeavors to learn a 
trade. He has “got into a trade,” but has 
not “got a trade.” Such efforts are a con- 
demnation of the supposed assistance given to 
the untrained child by skilled trades. The 
absence of technical training makes laborers 

r “helpers” of these children, and this cir- 
cumstance, in the opinion of this writer, is 
not only a tragedy of home, but one of indus- 
try and citizenship, as well. Trade schools 
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are demanded by the boys as well as by their 
parents. 





THE COPPER 
COPPER, owing to its price, has been 


noticeably in the public eye for some 
time. In a sense this price is abnormal and 
fictitious, and was never realized by any of 
the producers on much of their product. 
Between the producer and manufacturer 
there is a community of interest, since the 
former contracts ahead to supply the latter. 
Owing to selling ahead, in consequence, the 
producers have not realized to the full the 
benefit of the rise in prices, which has stim- 
ulated the public to purchase copper stocks 
and thus send the figures for same skyward. 
The real reason for the increased price of 
copper is simply the fact that the demand 
exceeded the supply. Owing to the belief 
that the scarcity would continue and would 
be perennial, the price continued to soar until 


SITUATION. 


the demand fell off, and the delusion was 
dissipated. 

In the Engineering Magazine for October, 
Mr. James Douglas says that in the last ten 
years there has been consumed eighty-four 
tons of iron to one ton of copper, on an aver- 
age, in the United States. The world’s de- 
mand was in the same ratio. Since copper is 
free under the McKinley bill, we, as the 
world’s greatest producers, regulate its 
price. We make 54.7 per cent. of the 
world’s total. Last year’s production showed 
a very slight gain over the preceding year, 
the figures being: 1905, 390,733 tons; 1906, 
409,652 tons. ‘‘ When copper is 20 cents,” 
says he, “money can be made out of ore 
which is valueless with copper standing 
at 12 cents.” 
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Two tons of average iron ore will make 
one ton of metal, but it takes from thirty- 
three to seventy-five tons of copper ore to 
produce one ton of copper. Iron ore occurs 
in very large deposits, worked in some cases 
by steam shovels, whereas copper comes from 
comparatively narrow veins or irregular 
masses. In 1882 the Western States attained 
prominence as copper producers, the Lakes 
supplying 25,000 long tons, Arizona 8000 
long tons, and Montana 4000 long tons of 
copper. In 1887 Montana was first in pro- 
duction and has never been headed, with 
Arizona second and the Lakes third in 1905. 
Before the Civil War Tennessee was the 
chief copper State. In 1896, that State was 
credited with 3,750,124 pounds of copper, 
and 18,821,000 pounds last year. Utah 
added 49,712,000 pounds to the world’s 
stock in 1906, and California 24,421,000 
pounds. Alaska sent to the smelter 8,700,000 
pounds of copper last year, and Utah and 
Nevada are the largest certain sources of 
new supply. In two or three years these 
States are expected to yield 200,000,000 
pounds a year. 

The presence of small quantities of gold 
and silver in copper ores, owing to the process 
of electrolytic copper refining, serves to make 
copper mining profitable for the fortunate 
producers whose ores contain the precious 
metals. In Montana, $6,650,000 has been 
thus extracted; in Arizona and Sonora, $2,- 
105,000; Canada, $460,000, and from other 
districts, $2,500,000, or $11,000,000 in all. 
“We cannot expect,” says he, “to grow as 
vigorously as we did in the past. We are 
using up our natural resources of iron, cop- 
per, and lumber at headlong speed, and they 
cannot last. Nevertheless, there need be no 
immediate alarm as to a heavy decline in our 
copper supply.” 

Mines in Osceola and Kearsage, Portage 
Lake, the Copper Range in the Southwest, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, are still to be de- 
veloped. The discovery of large copper 
bodies below the argentiferous ores of the 
North Butte mine may also extend the life 
of Butte indefinitely. Arizona’s districts 
show no signs of exhaustion. 

Last year, 865,000,000 pounds of electro- 
lytic copper were turned out by nine electro- 
lytic refineries. The large quantity of cop- 
per carried in the vats of these electrolytic 
works introduces an element of uncertainty 
into the calculation of stocks in hand, and of 
consumption. It also influences the price, as 
the value of copper is undoubtedly influenced 


covery. 


by the quantity in stock, actually available 
for sale. At the present time, the writer as- 
serts, there must be 100,000,000 pounds of 
copper in these vats. “This reserve is a safe- 
guard. In England, a certain amount is held 
under warrant; but this is delusively small. 
In this country the stock on hand is subject 
to guesswork. 

It is impossible to forecast the future of 
copper. If the demand grows and no very 
important new discoveries are made the metal 
will become scarcer and will demand a higher 
price than the average price of the past. In 
that event, wherever a substitute metal can 
be used, that will be resorted to, and a drop 
in consumption follow. ‘This will restore a 
normal value. Great Britain and Venezuela 
are disappearing as copper producers. Spain 
and Portugal are also declining. Germany 
has a long life ahead. Chile is recovering 
from her exhaustion between 1870 and 1880, 
and along with Bolivia and Peru will show 
future increases, Mexico and British Colum- 
bia likewise. In Alaska, British Columbia, 
Labrador, and between the Lakes and Hud- 
son Bay, are great possibilities of future dis- 
In the Congo Free State are ex- 
tensive, but practically inaccessible, deposits. 
Australia is progressing; little is known of 
China’s or Siberia’s possibilities, and Japan 
is a growing copper power. 

From this review it is evident that the old 
mines are approaching exhaustion, and, 
therefore, that the trade must turn to de- 
posits of lower grade than heretofore, if the 
active demand of the present continues. This 
copper cannot be made as cheaply as the 
copper we have been consuming so_reck- 
lessly for the past generation. In_ the 


manufacture of electrical machinery and the | 


transmission of electrical current, in the com- 
position of alloys, and in architecture, where 
it replaces iron and lead, is copper largely 
consumed. 

The draft on copper for telegraph wires, 
trolley lines, etc., is, doubtless, very large,— 
probably one-third of the world’s supply. It 
is difficult to determine the amount of copper 
which enters brass and other alloys. The 
railroads consume about 5000 tons for this 
purpose annually. Automobiles, stationary 
engines, and steamboats make heavy demands 
on copper. War material and ammunition, 
likewise. In architectural work it has re- 
placed wrought-iron work profusely, . “ and 
probably more of the world’s supply will go 
into architecture and house-furnishing than 
into any cther use.” 
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THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY. 





FROM time to time 9 
during the past \ 

ten years -readers of 

this REVIEW have been y, 


informed as to the uit 
progress of the great ‘ 
African railroad proj- 4 

ect known as the Cape ‘i, 

to Cairo line. It will Me 


be remembered that 
this scheme was 
fathered by Cecil 
Rhodes, and later re- 
ceived substantial en- 
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railroad scheme and the 
“Cape to Cairo tele- 
graph system, includ- 
ing telephones.” Mr. 
M. E. Hutchinson, 
writing in the Inde- 
pendent (New York) 
for October 3, makes 
several interesting 
statements concerning 
the most recent prog- 
ress of this continental 
railroad project. 

The present termi- 
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nus of the line is at 
Rhodesia Broken Hill, 
about 2000 miles due 
north from Cape 
‘Town, in south cen- 
tral Africa. The road was completed to this 
point on June 24, 1906. It is now a mooted 
point, says Mr. Hutchinson, whether the 
road will eventually be carried northward 
via the southern extremity of Lake Tangan- 
yika and so on through German East Africa, 
or through northern Rhodesia and Katanga 
to Belgian territory, there to connect with 
the main line, known as the Benguela Rail- 
way, which is now in course of construction 
from Lobito Bay, in Portuguese East Africa, 
a line some 900 miles in length, running due 
east into the Congo Free State. The ques- 
tion of continuing the line from Rhodesia 
Broken Hill to the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika is still in abeyance. Germany, 


(Showing completed 


FROM CAIRO TO THE CAPE. 


and projected sections of the continental railway.) 


it seems, has shown little sympathy with the 
enterprise, and it has been seriously proposed 
that the idea of continuing it through Ger- 
man Fast Africa be abandoned in favor of 
the water route presented by Lake Tangan- 
yika, the line being resumed at the northern 
point of that great waterway, and going on- 
ward through the British colony of Uganda 
to Cairo, and perhaps connecting with the 
existing Uganda Railway. 

Since the money market is now in a bad 
condition for the raising of funds to con- 
tinue the Rhodesian. railways, which have 
now come to the end of their capital, great 
interest is manifested in the plans to be 
adopted by Mr. Beit’s trustees. Mr. Hutch- 
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inson points out that the Egyptian end from 
Cairo or Alexandria southward to Assuan, a 
distance of 590 miles, has already been con- 
structed, and that another 560 miles between 
Wady Halfa and Khartoum is projected. In 
the aggregate, the line from the north com- 


pleted or contemplated is about 1600 miles, 
and from the south are more than 2000 
miles. Although it is impossible to say when 
this great undertaking will be completed, Mr. 
Hutchinson is confident that the project will 
not be abandoned. 





THE PRINCETON PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM. 


WO years ago President Woodrow Wil- 
son inaugurated at Princeton the pre- 
ceptorial systern, and the same is now a firmly 
established institution, its success having ex- 
ceeded all anticipations. The preceptors are 
not tutors who help other young men to pass 
examinations; they are in no sense coaches 
for the examinations, supplied by the uni- 
versity; with getting men through examina- 
tions they have practically nothing to do. Of 
course a preceptor’s work will count in the 
examination hall, but his aim is’ to quicken 
interest and incentive in the student’s work, 
and not to prepare him for particular exami- 
nations. He teaches subjects, not books. 
._ Mr. Edward G. Elliott, one of the Prince- 
ton preceptors, in the October South Atlantic 
Quarterly, says of this innovation: ‘“ The 
purpose of the new system, which is not new 
except in the fashion of its application, as 
President Wilson has so aptly expressed it, is 
to combine the intimacy and closeness of con- 
tact between professor and student as it 
exists in the small college, with the inspira- 
tion that should come from the broader life 
of the university,—the intimacy of associa- 
tion and the inspiration it is the task of the 
preceptor to apply.” 

‘The system is elastic in its application to 
the different branches of knowledge, and to 
the varying capabilities of the students. The 
writer illustrates his article with the manner 
in which it is applied in the department of 
history, politics and economics. ‘ At the be- 
ginning of the Junior year,” says he, “all 
students, who have elected the department, 
are divided into as many groups as there are 
preceptors in the department working with 
Juniors. The number in each group is from 
twenty to twenty-five, so that each preceptor 
has this number of men under his direction 
in the courses of the department. These 
same men who are assigned to a particular 
preceptor at the beginning of the Junior year, 
remain under his direction till the end of 
their course.” 

Answering the question: “ What does a 


preceptor do?” he says: “He meets the 
twenty or more men assigned him, in groups 
of not more than four or five, one hour a 
week in each course taken in the department, 
for a conference on a certain amount of read- 
ing assigned in connection with the course.” 
Upon the skill with which the preceptor 
handles the work does its success depend, 
and on the mental attitude and equipment 
of the latter rests success or failure. “These 
conferences interest the students in their 
work, introduce them to good books, show 
them the delights that spring from intimate 
contact with great writers, the charm of a 
well-stocked mind, and, in brief, tend “ to 
make reading men of them.” With all these 
purposes a minimum of work must be done, 
and this is assured by the preceptor’s author- 
ity to debar from examination students whose 
work has been unsatisfactory. 

Men of like minds and tastes are grouped 
under this system. The bright men dre seg- 
regated and met individually, or by twos or 
threes, and given a wide liberty in their read- 
ing and conferences. The dullards or slug- 
gish students can likewise be grouped, as well 
as the mediocre ability of the class. One 
thing that the preceptor has to do is to point 
out to the student the fact that certain great 
bodies of knowledge are intimately related, 
and to point out the points of contact and re- 
lationship as they arise. 

To an outsider the most apparent change 
is noted in the character of the conversation, 
whether in rooms or in clubs; it is no longer 
of sports and records, but of books and men. 
Men are becoming enough interested in the 
things they read of to talk about them, and 
this is exactly what the system desires they 
should do. Indeed, something of a literary 
and intellectual atmosphere is making itself 
felt. The attitude of the average under- 
graduate toward the faculty is decidedly 
changed. Hostility has yielded before the 
intimate relationship of preceptor and stu- 
dent, and in its place has come an intelligent 
appreciation cf another viewpoint. 
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YALE’S EXPERIMENTS WITH “ FLETCHERISM.” 


FAULTY utilization of good, and insut- 

ficient or bad food, are the evil roots 
of most of the diseases which afflict us. 
Scientists are persistently fighting them, and 
at Yale University there is an important 
campaign against that ignorance and calam- 
ity,the cause and effect,—in dietary mat- 
ters. Profs. Russell H. Chittenden, Irv- 
ing P. Fisher, Lafayette B. Mendel, and 
Dr. William G. Anderson are the scientists 
directing this humanitarian undertaking. 
They are all believers in open air and ade- 
quate dieting, and their cause was given a 
new impulse when Horace Fletcher came to 
Yale in 1902. 

This man is one of the most interesting 
of modern characters,—the hero of a thou- 
sand adventures. In turn, he has been a 
whaler, explorer, miner, sharpshooter, gym- 
nast, merchant, traveler, philosopher, philan- 
thropist, author, and originator of “ Fletcher- 
ism,’ which the public accept as another 
name for “ complete mastication,” but which, 
in reality, represents a new system of philoso- 
phy. By a new dietetic method he cured 
himself, at fifty years of age, of several dis- 
abling diseases. ‘Through thorough mastica- 
tion, eating only two meals a day,—far less 
than that of the average man,—he attained 
perfect health, great strength and wonderful 
endurance. Believing his methods of con- 
siderable value to the human race, after con- 
sulting with Foster, at Cambridge; Pawlow, 
at St. Petersburg; Moso, of Italy, and others 
of equal eminence, he came to Yale and gave 
a new turn to the experiments therein at- 
tempted. 

The press has flippantly treated the efforts 
of the Yalensians at times, and, save in very 
few cases, the people have not been given an 
account of this most vitally important move- 
ment. “The Chittenden and Mendel and 
Fisher experiments have no theories or dog- 
mas to support, but are concerned solely, ex- 
clusively, unremittingly, with efforts to as- 
certain exact and demonstrable truths in re- 
gard to man’s nutriment,” says Mr. Michael 
Williams, in the Van Norden Magazine for 
October. Stripped of scientific terminology, 
one most important idea maintained and sup- 
ported by these men is: The commonly ac- 
cepted dietetic standards are altogether too 
high. Man consumes altogether too muck 
food, especially meat and eggs, and by re- 
ducing the sarhe, great economy in time, 
money and health will be effected. 





MR. HORACE FLETCHER. 


If he would eat less, and eat it with proper 
qastication, with enjoyment at its taste, and 
without worry and straining, he would in- 
crease his efficiency and heighten his physical 
and mental endurance. Overeating, on the 
human system produces an effect similar to 
feeding coal under the boilers of machines, 
—straining the delicate parts and wearing 
out the mechanism with overwork. 

During the experiment on Fletcher, his 
food cost about 11 cents a day, and consisted 
of a little milk, maple sugar, and prepared 
cereal. His weight of 165 pounds remained 
constant, he did much mental work and re- 
mained in perfect health. He performed the 
severest tests of physical endurance, without 
soreness or lameness. His thorough masti- 
cation and low food intake transformed him 
from a decrepit invalid into a marvelously 
and wonderfully powerful man. 

Professor Chittenden then began to ex- 
periment with himself. This was in Novem- 
ber, 1902. Gradually his dietary standards 
were lowered, and in the course of a month 
or two breakfast was abolished,-save for a 
small cup of coffee. A light lunch was taken 
at 1.30 o'clock, and a heavier dinner at 6.30 
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p.m. The total intake of food was gradual- 
ly diminished, as well as the proteid content, 
albuminous foods (meat and eggs). There 
was no change to a vegetable diet. Rheuma- 
tism, biliousness, sick headaches, from which 
he had suffered formerly, passed away; ap- 
petite became keener; taste became more 
acute, and a relish for simple foods increased. 
Strength and endurance, and capacity for 
work, likewise increased, and in his case the 
experiment proved a pronounced success. 

Through the assistance of Mr. Fletcher, 
the United States Army Hospital Corps was 
interested in the movement, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, and many men of wealth and promi- 
nence. Throughout the next five years many 
experiments followed. First, with a group 
of five men of varying ages, Yale instructors 
and professors, for a mental test of the re- 
sults. Second, with thirteen volunteers from 
the Army Hospital Corps throughout six 
months. Third, with a group of eight young 
men, students, trained athletes. Fourth, 
with a group of dogs, to study the effect of a 
low-proteid diet on a typically high-proteid 
animal. 

In addition, Professor Fisher carried out 
the following experiments at his own cost: 
First, on a group of nine healthy students; 
second, the influence of flesh-eating on en- 
durance as contrasted with the effect of vege- 
tarianism on endurance, on a group of forty- 
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nine persons, consisting of athletes accus- 
tomed to high-proteid, or full-flesh dietary ; 
athletes accustomed to a low-proteid, or non 
flesh dietary; third, sedentary persons accus 
tomed to a low-proteid and non-flesh dietary. 
The results of these experiments, say the 
Yalensians, prove that all the needs of the 
body can be supplied by quantities of proteid 
foods fully 50 per cent. less than the every- 
day habits of mankind imply to be necessary, 
and this without increasing unduly the con- 
sumption of non-nitrogenous or vegetable 
food, and that health and strength and en- 
durance can be equally well supplied. 

“ Fletcherism,” roughly speaking, amounts 
to this: Chew all food until it is dissolved 
completely, removing from the mouth any 
fibers, etc., which refuse to dissolve, after all 
taste has been extracted from it; and also 
sip, or taste, all liquids having taste. Pro- 
fessor Crittenden declares that sixty grammes 
of proteid are all that are required by the 
average man of 150 pounds. Dietary habits 
should not be regulated in accordance with 
fixed principles, such as “standard diets,” 
“normal diets,” etc. There should be full 
latitude for individual freedom, governed by 
intelligence to appreciate the significance of 
scientific facts and to mold custom and habit 
in accord with them. Simplicity in the 
character of the dietary and moderation in 
the amount eaten daily are the master-words 
for the working out of an intelligent plan. 


STANDARD OIL ON ITS INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 


OIL occurs in the crevices of certain kinds 

of porous rock 300 to 2000 feet below 
the surface. It is raised by means of an oil 
well, which is simply a hole in the ground, a 
foot in diameter at the top and six inches at 
the bottom, through which the oil is pumped. 
This well is bored by a steel drill with fit- 
tings thirty feet in length and weighing from 
half a ton to a ton and a half. By impact 
the rock is crushed, and removed by means 
of a sand pump,-—a tube with a valve at the 
bottom,—and when the oil rock is reached 
the pressure sometimes brings the oil with a 
rush. ‘This, generally, does not happen, and 
then the well must be “shot.” This is ac- 
complished by exploding at the bottom a 
charge of nitro-glycerine, which breaks the 
rock and stimulates the flow of the oil. Two 
hundred quarts of glycerine are used, at 
times, and ‘are lowered into the well in 


‘shells.”” The well is then filled for a couple 
of hundred feet with water to “tamp” the 
charge. When everything is in readiness 
the “shooter” starts a “jack squib,’—a 
long, slender shell, filled with a small charge 
of glycerine, a fulminating cap, and a 
slow-burning fuse,—downward, and seeks a 
place of safety. Soon, a shock is felt, a dull, 
muffled report follows, and then a jet of 
muddy fluid leaps a hundred feet or more in 
the air. When this dies down, the well is 
lined with iron piping and connected up to a 
receiving tank. If a flowing well, oil will 
rush out in a few hours to pay for the cost 
of the drilling. 

Next day a pump is added and connected 
with a gas engine, by means of an iron rod, 
300 or 400 yards distant. If it produces 
gas in addition to oil, this is piped to the 
engine and the well then does its own pump- 
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ing. This pump is extremely simple: A 
tube below ground running nearly to the 
bottom of the well, with a valve at its lower 
end, and within it a pump-rod working up 
and down. Above ground is a framework, 
in which works a combination of two levers, 
a “‘ jack,” connected to transform the hori- 
zontal pull of the rod coming from the en- 
gine into a vertical pull on the pump-rod. 
Since the wells are connected to the engine 
in pairs, the up-stroke in one coincides with 
the down stroke in another,—an economy of 
power. 

This description is based on an article in 
the October Outlook, by Mr. Harold J. 
Howland, in which he describes the indus- 
trial and mechanical side of Standard Oil. 
“Tt should be noted,” says he, “that the 
Standard Oil is not primarily or even largely 
engaged in the production of petroleum. In 
1905 it produced less than 12 per cent. of 
the crude oil in the United States.” At first 
it was engaged in the refining of oil and 
transporation by pipe lines, and tank cars 
followed to facilitate the control of the raw 
material. ‘“‘ The production,” says he, “ of 
oil has always been in the hands of many in- 
dividuals or small companies. In the I]linois 
field alone, where production was begun 
hardly two years ago, there are 185 pro- 
ducing companies.” 

Therein, the Standard owns one-third of 
the wells, and produces one-fifth of the oil. 
It is only when the oil is above ground and 
stored in the producers’ tanks, that the 
Standard becomes interested. The “gauger ” 
marks the first point of contact between the 
producer and the Standard. Armed with a 
ten-foot pole, he measures the depth of the 
oil in the tanks, and by means of a small 
oblong instrument of brass procures from the 
lowest layer a sample of the oil for test. Sat- 
isfied as to the oil’s quality he then opens a 
valve connecting the tank with the Stand- 
ard’s pipe line, and the oil is then the latter’s 
property. Next morning he measures the 
oil remaining in the tank, and then tele- 
graphs (over the Standard’s own system) to 
the central office of the company in his dis- 
trict, the results of his inspection. At any 
time within two months the producer may 
elect to receive his pay for the oil credited to 
him at the ruling market price of the day of 
his election. On the first day of the third 
month, if he has not so elected, a check is 
sent to him, according to the ruling price of 
that day. Thus does the Standard “ take 
care of” the producer. 
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A SPOUTING OIL WELL IN TEXAS. 


In the Illinois field, on one oil farm, the 
writer saw a number of tanks ninety feet in 
diameter, thirty feet high, each holding 30,- 
ooo barrels of crude oil, bought from the 
producer for $20,000. Other tanks were 
being added daily, to accommodate and serve 
the producer. In the Kansas field are stored 
21,000,000 barrels of crude oil, representing 
between $12,000,000 and $13,000,c0o0. The 
pipe lines are operated directly from the IlIli- 
nois field, by means of a “ great triple ex- 
pansion” pump, which draws the oil from 
the tanks and pushes it on through two lines 
of pipe, one eight inches in diameter, the 
other twelve, stretching away toward the 
East. Forty miles further along another 
pumping station energizes the flow, and 200 
miles from the start it joins a greater stream, 
moving steadily seaward. ‘Thirty-five thou- 
sand barrels a day this great pump pours out. 
The Standard owns 8000 miles of trunk pipe 
lines, fed by 75,000 miles of gathering lines. 

Refining is the center of the Standard sys- 
tem. In 1906 the Standard produced 23,- 
000,000 barrels of refined oil and 6,000,000 
barrels of naphthas, together with millions 
of barrels of lubricants and millions of 
pounds of paraffin wax and candles. It has 
nineteen refineries, and that at Bayonne 
covers 400 acres and employs 6000 men, 
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The pumps used in this work are made by 
the Standard. Similarly its tank cars, bar- 
rels, glue, sulphuric acid, wooden cases, and 
five-gallon tin cans for exportation to the 
Orient. It has a fleet of sixty-five steamers, 
and nineteen sailing vessels for foreign ser- 
vice; 105 barges, twenty tugs, nine towing 
steamers, six launches, and 9200 tank cars 
for domestic trade. It has 3326 distributing 
stations for domestic trade. In the foreign 
service the Standard has 162 importing sta- 
tions, 5000 distributing stations, thirty man- 
ufacturing plants, and 4000 tank wagons. 
Sixty per cent. of the refined oil which it 
produces is exported. Every refinery has a 
fully equipped laboratory, with one under 
the direction of the chief chemist of the 
company on the top floor of “ 26 Broadway,” 
the company’s headquarters. It demands the 
highest excellence in its products, and has 
steadily improved the quality of oil, by con- 
stant inspection and tests. It “ takes care 
of” the producer and satisfies the consumer. 

Its “ legitimate greatness,” Mr. Howland 
concludes, is summarized in the following 
statement of Mr. Rockefeller: 


I ascribe the success of the Standard to its 
consistent policy to make the volume of its busi- 
ness large through the merits and cheapness of 
its products. It has spared no expense in find 
ing, securing, and utilizing the best and cheapesi 
method of manufacture. It has sought for the 
best superintendents and workmen and paid the 
best wages. It has not hesitated to sacrifice old 
machinery and old plants for new and better 
ones. It has placed its manufactories at the 
points where they could supply markets at the 
least expense. It has not only sought markets 
for its principal products but for all possible by- 
products, sparing no expense in introducing 
them to the public. It has not hesitated to in- 
vest millions of dollars in methods for cheapen- 
ing the gathering and distribution of oils by 
pipe lines, special cars, tank steamers, and tank 
wagons. It has erected tank stations at every 
important railroad station to cheapen the stor- 
age and delivery of its products. It has spared 
no expense in forcing its products into the mar- 
kets of the world, among people civilized and 
uncivilized. It has had faith in American oil, 
and has brought together millions of money for 
the purpose of making it what it is, and hold- 
ing its market against the competition of Rus- 
sia and all the many countries which are pro- 
ducers of oil and competitors against American 
oil. 


TOM JOHNSON AND THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. 


ACCORDING to Mr. Frederic C. Howe, 

in the October Reader, Ton: Johnson, 
Mayor of Cleveland, was a disciple of Henry 
George, the noted single-taxer. It was at 
the latter’s instigation that Johnson entered 
politics. “Twice a Congressman, he learned 
from that experience that “ the place to do 
things is in the city.” In 1900 he sold out 
all his street railway interests, and holdings 
in steel mills at Johnstown, Pa., and Lorain, 
Ohio, in order to be free to devote himself 
to his political ideals. 

In the spring of 1901 he was elected to 
the Cleveland mayoralty against the opposi- 
tion of Mark Hanna. He tried to be Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, but met defeat. This he at- 
tempted in order to free the cities of Ohio 
from the control of privileged interests oper- 
ating through State laws. The cities in 
Ohio have no home rule and little freedom. 
“They have little power to be good, but every 
power to be bad. State legislatures have 
proceeded on the theory that the people of 
the cities cannot be trusted.” 

Tom Johnson cherishes an ideal of a free 
city, such as flourished in ancient Greece, in 
Italy during the Renaissance, or in Germany. 


‘The American city is fettered’ at every 
turn. In the last five years Cleveland has 
had almost 100 injunctions filed against it, 
—forty, in the last two,—to prevent the in- 
auguration of a competing street railway that 
promised to carry passengers for 3-cent fares. 
The city did not plan to own this railway, 
but merely sought to grant it a franchise. 

In the war thus provoked, which has been 
prosecuted for six years, the city charter was 
declared unconstitutional, and the Legisla- 
ture drafted a municipal code designed to 
“rip”? Mayor Johnson out of office, and to 
prevent the re-election of a strong executive. 
In this the scheme was unsuccessful, for 
Johnson is still Mayor. 

AN IDEALIST IN POLITICS. 


“Tom Johnson,” says the writer, “brought 
to the city administration not only that busi- 
ness training which reformers have been cry- 
ing for; he brought, as well, ideals of liberty, 
of freedom, the ideals of Henry George, 
whose most intimate friend he had been for 
nearly a score of years. It is an interesting 
story, this devotion of a big monopolist to 4 
dreaming philosopher, whose whole life was 
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given over to a ceaseless warfare upon 
monopoly.” 

Johnson’s life is dedicated to the promo- 
tion of that industrial liberty which the sin- 
gle-tax involves. His former business asso- 
ciates say of him: “ He has deserted his 
class; he cannot be sincere.” But his sin- 
cerity is believed in by Cleveland’s voters. 
He was twice elected to Congress on a plat- 
form which declared for absolute free trade, 
the abolition of all custom-houses, and the 
collection of all revenues from a tax upon 
land values. He refused to vote for the 
Wilson-Gorman bill because it was a betrayal 
of Democratic principles and replied to pro- 
tectionist taunts: That, while, as a steel man- 
ufacturer, he would take advantage of the 
wretched laws which they had placed upon 
our statute books, as a member of Congress 
he would fight to the end for their repeal. 


A CLEAN ADMINISTRATION. 


In six years he has earned the phrase of 
being ‘“‘ the best mayor of the best governed 
city in the United States.” There have been 
no scandals, no grafting, no bossism in 
Cleveland under Johnson’s rule. The people 
have developed a “city sense.” ‘They talk 
and think city, and believe in it in a way that 
is not to be found elsewhere in America. 
Voters are independent, and voting “ straight 
tickets” is not the rule. 

The Cleveland situation to-day is thus de- 
picted by the writer: Untrained, undisci- 
plined democracy seeking relief from monop- 
oly oppression, under the resourceful and in- 
genious Johnson, supported by the City 
Council and the voters, on the one hand; 
and a systematized merger of the financial, 
business, social and legal influences of the 
city, united for the purpose of securing con- 
trol of the city, on the other. 

Cleveland, says the writer, has aspired to 
be beautiful, and has shown a willingness to 
pay the price. The city and the county have 
obligated themselves ta the extent of from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to erect a group 
plan of public buildings in the very heart of 
the city. A city hall, a county court house, a 
public library, a federal building, and a new 
union station are all to be built at the same 
time. 

The federal building is well under way, 
and plans have been accepted for the other 
buildings, which will all be grouped in the 
form of a Roman cross. A broad mall, 600 
teet wide, with a sunken garden, statuary and 
parkage, forms part of the adornment scheme. 
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The designs are classical, and on either side 
of the mall public and semi-public or private 
structures will be built, under the approval 
of the city. The total cost is upward of 
$30,000,000. From either side of the group, 
boulevards will connect a magnificent system 
of parks, extending clear around the city. 
‘These are nearly completed, at a cost of many 
millions more. Democracy has ideals ap- 
parently, and courage to realize them. 


LANDMARKS OF PROGRESS. 


Under Mayor Johnson a splendid sewer 
system has been built, the water supply has 
been improved, water meters have been in- 
stalled, grade crossings have been abolished, 
streets have been paved, and many other 
basic improvements effected. ‘The work has 
been done with an eye to the future,—when 
Cleveland will have 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
Children play in the parks and the “ keep-off- 
the-grass”’ signs are absent. Playgrounds 
have been.opened up in the tenement district, 
with skilled instructors in charge. Bath 
houses have been opened, gymnasiums have 
been added, fifty baseball diamonds have been 
laid out in the parks and on private property 
loaned to the city by the owners, band con- 
certs are given, and during the winter chil- 
dren are invited to the parks, as well as in 
summer, to participate in all kinds of festivals 
and sports. ‘“‘ The aim of the administra- 
tion,” says the writer, “is to get the maxi- 
mum use out of the city’s property.” 

Most important of all is the change 
wrought in the workhouse. Before John- 
son’s incumbency it made money; now it 
makes men. It has become a school, with 
classes from the alphabet to higher mathe- 
matics. ‘The purpose is to re-establish self- 
respect. Some miles from the city is a 1900- 
acre farm. All of the city institutions are 
to be located there, the infirmary, the work- 
house and a tuberculosis hospital. The site 
commands Lake Erie. Gymnasiums, recrea- 
tion rooms, industrial schools, and farm work 
are the activities of this institution. “ Boy- 
ville,” a truant school, is another innovation, 
where street boys and truants are treated 
with kindness and consideration, and not 
branded with the stigma of the “ reforma- 
tory.” It is also an agricultural institution 
with a school attached. 

The democracy of Mayor Johnson, says 
Mr. Howe, is like that of Jefferson, of Jack- 
son, and of Lincoln. It would break the 
fetters which chain democracy and give it an 
opportunity to express itself, 
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THE NEW CHILEAN MINISTRY. 


the Zig-Zag, an excellent illustrated 
magazine published in Santiago, Chile, 
is printed the accompanying group _illus- 
tration of the Chilean cabinet. Chile is so 
flourishing and important a member of the 
South American family of nations that the 
picture of its public men, with the accom- 
panying comment from a Chilean magazine, 
may be of interest to Americans. The ex- 
tremely colorless and innocuous nature of 
these characterizations must strike Ameri- 
cans forcibly, accustomed as we are to the 
freest and most relentless dissection of our 
own public men. This discreet caution sug- 
gests to a Yankee mind the possibility that 
South American republics may not be so 
modern and advanced as they appear, and 
that the freedom of the press may still be 
restricted by the fear of disturbing a public 
opinion already alarmingly unstable. The 
comments are presented almost verbatim. 
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Don Gonzalo Urrejola. President Montt. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW CHILEAN CABINET. 


His Excellency Senor Montt. “If the 
most impassioned of his adversaries were to 
give an honest opinion on the character of 
the President of Chile, he would be forced 
to say that Senor Montt is a great patriot, 
whose chief care is to serve his country rather 
than to flatter her. He is a censor of the 
Roman Republic as far as the strictest hon- 
esty goes, and is at once profound and gifted 
with a genius for detail. The greatness of 
his character consists in his acting with en- 
ergy, following the dictates of reason, not of 
passion.” 

Don Luis Antonio Vergara. “ President 
Balmaceda, who was noted for his profound 
knowledge of men, used Senor Vergara as 
his most intimate collaborator in moments of 
great difficulty. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, as a diplomat, as Minister of State, he 
has shown that he is as tactful as talented.” 

Don Federico Puga Borne. “ He has been 
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both deputy and diplomat, and is now at once 
Senator and Minister. His most marked 
characteristic is his flexibility and capacity for 
accommodating himself to circumstances.” 

Don Guillermo Subercaseaux. ‘“ Chilean 
men of politics are not noted for their erudi- 
tion; but Sefior Subercaseaux entered politics 
preceded by his fame as a scientist.” 

Don Emiliano Figueroa. “An accom- 
plished gentleman, he has known how to 
preserve his courtesy even in political bat- 
tles.” 

Don Alejandro Lira. “There are those 
who say that in Chile it is necessary to be in 
politics to achieve any distinction whatever. 
The present Minister of War disproves this 
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idea, since his personal prestige alone has 
raised him to an important position in 
politics.” 

Don Gonzalo Urrejola. “ All Chileans 
know him to be a conservative by tradition 
and conviction; but if a stranger wished to 
know his political opinions by reading his 
speeches in the accounts of Parliamentary ses- 
sions, he would come to know this member 
of the cabinet as a progressive spirit who has 
dedicated himself to the study of industrial 
problems, and who has been among the most 
earnest defenders of the interests of Chilean 
agriculture. Hence, as Minister of Industry 
and Public Works he is certainly the right 
man in the right place.” 





WHEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA AGREE,—WHICH WINS? 


LL international agreements are assumed 

to be fair bargains. Generally, how- 
ever, one country has a little the better of 
the “deal.” In the case of the recently con- 
cluded Anglo-Russian understanding the 
real winner is England, in the opinion of 
Prof. Arminius Vambéry, the celebrated 
Hungarian traveler and Orientalist. In a 
recent issue of the Neue Freie Presse, of 
Vienna, Professor Vambéry analyzes the bar- 
gain just made between the two world pow- 
ers, and gives us some of his keen, incisive 
opinions on the subject. In the first place, 
he is not quite certain, as yet, that the agree- 


ment will at once remove the “ acuteness of ’ 


the rivalry existing for more than a century, 
and secure a peaceful future in Asia to these 
two European powers.” ‘The reason for an 
entente, however, has, of late, become more 
and more urgent. to both countries. Says 
Professor Vambéry: 


England, notwithstanding the alliance with 
Japan, has renounced any further territorial ex- 
pansion, and will direct her principal attention 
to the cultural development of the countries 
under her sceptre. Such a course is much more 
an imperative necessity for Russia, as a com- 
parison of the conditions in Turkestan and in 
India clearly demonstrates. A decade ago there 
were few statesmen who could find comfort 
in the words of Lord Beaconsfield: “ Asia is 
laree enough for both of us” (Russia and Eng- 
land). To-day the two rivals must, of a neces- 
sity, acquiesce hereinx—no matter whether they 
want to or not,—for if the intellectual progress 
of the Asiatics keeps up the pace set at its start, 
the price of martial laurels will soon soar in- 
credibly high in the Old World. 


- There were,—and perhaps still are,—the 
Hungarian scholar points out, three points at 


which the “ spheres of influence ” of England 
and Russia threatened to meet in opposition. 
First in importance is Persia. On another 
page this month we discuss the Persian situ- 
ation more in detail. Here we quote briefly 
from Vambéry: 


Since the Russian annexation of the Khanats 
of Turkestan, the economic, political, and stra- 
tegical influence of Russia has pressed forward 
with giant strides from the north of. Persia to- 
ward the south, and has consequently forced the 
influence of England into the background, step 
by step. Why the London government, in spite 
of all warnings, gave Russia such a wide leeway 
and preserved an Olympic serenity, is not easy 
for an outsider to explain. Be it sufficient to 
say that one became aware, after waking up, 
that not only all of Chorasan, Chamseh, Azer- 
baidschan, and the entire Caspian shore were, 
so to speak, under the moral reign of the Rus- 





THE HARMLESS NECESSARY CAT. 


BRITISH LIon (to Russian Bear): ‘“ Look here! 
You can play with his head, and J can play with 
his tail, and we can both stroke the small of his 
back.” 

Terstan Cat: “I don’t remember having been 
consulted about this!” 

From Punch (London). 
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sians, but that they also intended to extend 
themselves over Ispahan, Jezd, Kerman, and 
Schiras, and to branch out from the Trans- 
Caspian railroad a line to Bender Abbas, and 
furthermore, to establish a settlement on the 
Persian Gulf. Now John Bull, who had re- 
mained phlegmatic until this development mani- 





























PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


fested itself, became’ thoroughly aroused. Apart 
from the considerable material losses,—accord- 
ing to the more recent accounts the Persian 
trade with Russia during the years 1905 and 
1906 amounted to 7,836,706 pounds sterling, 
while that with England only reached the sum 
of 2,968,354 pounds sterling,—Russia’s progress 
carried with it hidden political dangers in re- 
gard to India. The approach of a foreign 
power toward the entrance gate to that great 
domain could not, from an English point of 
view, be tolerated under any circumstances. 
Lord Curzon has, as is well known, expressed 
the opinion that any British statesman . who 
would tolerate a foreign power on this gulf 
ought to be looked upon and punished as a 
traitor. It would serve the interests of both 
rivals, and also those of universal peace, if the 
spheres of influence were defined here in such 
a way that the Russians were allowed to pursue, 
without interference, their trade and traffic in 
the north, and the English in the south of Iran, 
while both nations, each in its own way, might 
together contribute to the cultural development 
of the sorely tried Persian country. What has 
emanated from certain quarters regarding the 
danger of German interference is not worthy 
of serious consideration. Even after the com- 
pletion of the Bagdad Railway, Germany’s posi- 
tion in Persia will be very little different from 
that of France, Austria-Hungary, and other not 
immediately adjoining neighboring countries. 
The English and the Russians will yet for a 
long time remain the principal exponents of oc- 
cidental influence in Persia. 


As to the second point of contact between 


the rivals, namely in Central Asia proper, a 
peaceable arrangement is easier. 


An annexation of Afghanistan has never sug- 
gested itself to any prudent English statesman, 
and since the consolidation of Afghanistan 
under Abdurrahman Khan and his able son, 
Habibullah Khan, England has secured a suff- 
ciently safe boundary and may therefore view 
future developments with equanimity. With 
Russia the matter presents an entirely different 
aspect. Her offensive policy has become perma- 
nent, and no secret is made of -that fact. Even 
while Russia found herself in dire straits on the 
plains of Manchuria, and suffered one defeat 
after another, her proposed line of attack on 
India was being strengthened. Not a single 
soldier was withdrawn from the standing army 
in Turkestan, and she even went so far as to 
construct a new military railway from Samar- 
kand via Hissar, to Afghanistan, in order to be 
able to close in with so much more force on 
the perfidious Briton, who was considered the 
principal instigator of the war with Japan. 
After Mukden and Tsushima a complete rever- 
sal of this policy occurred in St. Petersburg and 
more peaceful plans were taken. into consider- 
ation. One is expecting with justifiable anxiety 
the announcement of the conditions under which 
Russia may agree to renounce, even if only tem- 
porarily, her favorite policy of harrassing her 
British rival. England, represented in the nego- 
tiations by Sir Arthur Nicolson, the present am- 
bassador at the Neva, a prominent diplomatist 
and a man intimately acquainted with Central 
Asiatic politics, will naturally be on her guard, 
so that she may not be defrauded. Her chances 
are, furthermore, much more promising in this 
case than those of her rival. 

In regard to the third point of the mutual 
agreement, that is, the Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions to Tibet, the contracting parties ought 
not to encounter any considerable obstacles. 
Neither of them represents the interests of 
an immediate neighbor. England, moreover, 
has only an economic end in view. ‘The 
opinion long prevailed in Europe that Lord 
Curzon intrusted the expedition to Lassa to 
the explorer Younghusband for the purpose 
of exposing the mystic shrine of the Buddhis- 
tic world, and procuring due respect for 
England’s prestige. Vambéry claims this 
opinion to be wrong. 

England was compelled to invade Tibet, and 
that on account of the Activity of the Russian 
politicians with the Dalai Lama, who in response 
to the suggestions of the bojas Banzaron, sent 
an embassy of homage to St. Petersburg, and 
entered into negotiations about the mining con- 
cessions. When the Buddhistic pope had de- 
liberately insulted the English and made him- 
self liable to chastisement, the Russian politi- 
cians left him in the lurch. He had to leave his 
rock-castle Potala and exchange his princely 
abode for the wretched monastery in Urga, 
while his rival, the Teschu Lama, cultivates the 
friendship of the British and promotes the trade 
relations with them. 
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THE ROUMANIAN FARMER AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


| ‘HE intimate relationship between the 

topography of a country and the char- 
acter of its inhabitants is revealed to an 
extraordinary degree in Roumania, a country 
which has a unique position among other 
European countries in that it is almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. The country itself is 
either very mountainous and wild, or abso- 
lutely and featurelessly flat, and the people 
are still in the medizval and miserable con- 
dition of having no middle class. They are 
desperately and hopelessly poor, or excessive- 
ly and irresponsibly wealthy. From an edi- 
torial article in the Spanish magazine, Hojas 
Selectas (Barcelona), based on a close study 
of conditions, we glean the following: 

The climate and soil of Roumania render it 
admirably adapted to agriculture, the extreme 
fertility of the plains equaling that of the fa- 
mous Roman Campagna, and the wide range of 
temperature making it possible to grow to per- 
fection every European product.. The soil yields 
abundantly, with little effort on the part of the 
cultivators, wheat, corn, grapes, apples, prunes, 
pears, all the nut-bearing trees, and those val- 
uable for timber. But this very fertility is an 
obstacle in the way of reform in agricultural 
methods, those in use being quite out of date 
and wasteful; and it has been the means of con- 
tinuing a system of land-ownership and renting 
which is very burdensome to the peasants and 
unbelievably bad from an economic point of view. 

As late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century the feudal system of agricultural 
servitude was in full force, and the peasants 
were obliged to labor desperately without 
hope of personal gain, on lands which were 
either entailed and held generation after 
generation by the same great family, or which 
belonged to large religious organizations. In 
1864 the “liberation of the soil” was ac- 
complished, the great estates were no longer 
entailed, and. the peasants received from the 
state an allowance of land, which was, how- 
ever not sufficient to support them in inde- 
pendence, 

Although this was done in the purest spirit of 
philanthropy and according to the most advanced 
theories of political economy as seen from the 
council chamber of the government, it has 
brought in its wake a vast number of wretched 
consequences. The land belonging to the peas- 
ants being insufficient, the only remedy lay in 
renting land at exorbitant rates of the great pro- 
prietors, who, like the land-owners of Ireland 
and Andalusia, are noted chiefly for their ex- 
treme indifference to the welfare of their father- 
land, and for their devotion to the luxurious 
life of the great European capitals. They urge 





GENERAL JACQUES LAHOVARY. 
(Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs.) 


as excuse for their almost universal absenteeism 
the low state of general culture in the country 
districts of Roumania, the impassable condition 
of the roads at many times of the year, the iso- 
lation of the long winters, etc., not realizing that 
they alone can better these conditions. The 
unique and intolerable factor in the Roumanian 
question, however, is the presence of an inter- 
mediary between the peasant renters and the 
great landeld proprietors. For the most part 
these are Jews and Armenians, who are in the 
business for what it will bring them in cash, and 
their grasping, unrelenting natures make them 
the harshest of masters to the poor peasants in 
their power. 


The government has made some feeble 
endeavors to correct this evil, but it has 
lacked the courage and energy to go to the 
root, and affairs go on as before, only from 
bad to worse. In the last seven years the 
rents have been raised until they have tripled, 
and this without the slightest excuse in a 
larger price for produce or in larger crops. 
Indeed, the land, though fertile, is being ex- 
hausted by unscientific methods, and yields 
less every year. 

The peasants, unable to get money enough to 


pay these exorbitant rents, have recourse to 
borrowing as the only means to avoid eviction, 
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and naturally the only people of whom they can 
borrow are exactly the same Jews and Armen- 
ians who have already so oppressed them. They 
pay, therefore, extravagantly high rates of in- 
terest, and end by being virtually the slaves of 
their creditors. In the plains the conditions of 
life are excessively hard. The farm houses-and 
hamlets are mud huts, low and unsanitary, with 
no garden or other token of prosperity about 
them. The food of- the family consists of 
mamaliga, a sort of porridge of corn-meal. 
They almost never eat meat, except on great 
féte days, and as for the things they raise them- 
selves, fruits, milk, wine, and bread, they are 
far too valuable ever to be considered as food 
for the farmers whose produce they are. 

It was against such conditions as these that 
the little-understood Roumanian agrarian 
riots took place, which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the French Jacquerie. They 
were quelled not so much by soldiers as by a 
definite promise from the government to in- 
stitute legislative reforms which would put 
an end to the intolerable hardships of the 
despairing farmers. The sovereigns of the 
country have done their best to alleviate the 
sorrows of their adopted fatherland, but until 
one of two things has happened little is to be 
hoped. 

Either the wealthy classes of landed proprie- 
tors must be awakened to a sense of their duty 
to their country and recalled from the dissipa- 
tions of Paris, Nice, and the Riviera, to do their 
share in uplifting a country which might have 
a noble future, or the iniquitous disproportion in 
the size of land holdings must be rectified. The 
immense estates, often of the very best land in 
the country, must not continue to be monopolized 
by an idle and vicious nobility. 


Russia the Thermometer of the Balkans. 


Russia is the thermometer of all social, 
commercial and political changes in the 
Balkan peninsula. Even Greece is directly 
influenced by the commotion of the empire 
of the Czar. The Roumanian peasant riot 
was charged to the instigation of Russian 
emissaries. The simple-minded Russian 
traders in holy pictures (ikons) were ac- 
cused as the disturbers of the peaceful Rou- 
manian peasants. 

Owing to the strict press censorship in 
Roumania, the newspapers have not as yet 
printed the real facts of the riot. We draw 
from the press of other Balkan states. Den 
(Day) says: 

The periodic agrarian troubles in Roumania 
are a mystery to those uninitiated in the Balkan 
Peninsula situation. The racial elements which 
constitute the kigdom of Lower Dacia make this 
a hard problem for the foreign press to under- 
stand. The agrarian troubles are purely eco- 


nomic. They are similar to the Russian. The 
land owners, whom the natives call cheokoi, are 


absolute owners of the land and in reality the 
peasants attached to it. The peasant is free to 
go but he cannot, as he is deeply in debt to his 
master. The harvest may be large and it may 
bring a good price, but at the end of the year 
when the accounts are balanced the peasant is 
still heavily in debt to the landlord. Many of 
the merchant landlords are not Roumanians, and 
like the Irish landlords, for the greater part of 
the year they do not reside at home. They 
spend their money extorted from the peasant 
lavishly abroad. Meanwhile the peasants are 
known to spend their earnings foolishly, be- 
cause they are not accustomed to lay aside some- 
thing for rainy weather. 


The government is in a tight place. The 
wealthy land owners possess a great influence 
in the country. Many of the land owners 
occupy some of the highest and most influen- 
tial offices in the country. The land-owning 
peasants are insignificant in number, and 
their material condition is not much better 
than the other, as it is very often that their 
land is mortgaged to some neighbor cheokoi 
to the fullest extent of its worth. 


But the trouble in Roumania was created by 
the Roumanian agitators; students, teachers, and 
even the priests took part in the agitation which 
prepared the people for the riot. The intelli- 
gent classes prepared the people for the agrarian 
trouble, but these classes no doubt are greatly 
influenced by the existing disquietude in Rus- 
sia. A Dr. Rakovsky, Bulgarian by birth, but 
Roumanian in‘ citizenship and sympathy, on the 
occasion of tne fortieth anniversary of the reign 
of King Charles of Roumania, wrote a tract en- 
titled “Forty Years’ Shame of King Charles’ 
Reign.” The tract gave a realistic picture of 
the miserable social and economic condition of 
the peasants. It advised the soldiers to refrain 
from shooting the revolted peasants. The au- 
thor was exiled. This sentiment being enter- 
tained by many, especially by the intelligent, the 
government dealt rather harshly with them. 
Editors and writers were imprisoned. Any one 
telling the truth about the condition of the peas- 
ants was spotted as a dangerous person. A re- 
port was circulated that the cheokoi, landlords, 
hired assassins to kill the most popular profes- 
sor, Iorgo, who took a strong stand in favor of 
the peasants, but his students formed themselves 
into a regular bodyguard, taking their turns to 
protect their beloved teacher. The government 
is convinced that the principal agitators were no 
other than the Roumanians themselves; in spite 
of this the government is still in search of out- 
side cause for the riot. The government even 
tried to throw the blame on the exiled Russian 
sailors who landed into Roumania from the re- 
volted Black sea cruiser Potemkin, but after 
careful investigations it was found out that 
these poor exiles attend to their business; 
neither had they any idea what was going on. 
They were discharged and allowed to follow 
peacefully their humble occupation. 


Another Balkan paper asserts that the 
Roumanian Kingdom stands as a barrier be- 
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tween Russia and the Balkan Slavs, hence 
Russia sends secret emissaries to create these 
disturbances in order to remove these bar- 
riers. Meanwhile, among the higher circles 
the socialistic Jews are accused as the real 
agitators. The hatred against the Jews in 
Besarabia and Roumania has been encour- 
aged in order to hide the real facts which 
caused the riot. 

On the surface there is a visible hatred in 
Roumania ‘of everything Russian, but it is 
superficial, and it is created by the influence 
ot the reigning German dynasty. The peas- 
ants are in hearty sympathy with Russia. 
Every event in the great empire would re- 
appear in some modified form in every Bal- 
kan state. This cultivated hatred, through 
the influence of the government toward 
Russia, is of two kinds; political and social. 
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Politically the Roumanians cannot reconcile 
themselves to the fact that Russia took the 
southern part of Basarabia in 1878, without 
taking into consideration they were recom- 
pensed by Dobroutza, a province three times 
as large and more fertile than Basarabia. 

They have spent over $40,000,000 to forti- 
fy their capital, Bucharest; and why? To 
defend themselves from a supposed Russian 
invasion. She has not thus far invaded the 
kingdom, nor does she so intend, but the 
reigning dynasty and the German element 
have put forth their exertions to create such 
a state of affairs in order to spend the mil- 
lions for fortifications. But in spite of this 
artificial hatred the Russian Empire has the 
largest and most powerful influence in Rou- 
mania, as well as in all the other Balkan 
States. 





THE VALUATION OF 


HE French periodical press is full of 
appreciation for the late Sully Prud- 
homme, pointing out the sweetness and light 
which he was able to bring into the lives of 
so many of his readers through the loftiness 
and ideality of his verse. 
the Annales Anatole France analyzes the 
character of the late academician. He says: 
The general influence of Prudhomme’s poetry 
may be summed up in a remark made to the 
poet at a banquet by Gaston Paris: “ You have 
well deserved the sympathy and gratitude of all 
who read your writings in their youth. You 
have aided them to love.” Is it not just this 
that poets can do best, and is it not for this 
reason that they are dear to us? 


As a scholar Prudhomme explored all the 
sciences. “Thoughtful and attentive by na- 
ture, when out of the classroom he contem- 
plated the splendid development of the 
sciences and made their results his own,— 
chemistry, astronomy, geology, physiology, 
natural history, and archeology. He was 
proficient in them all. ‘‘ His mental appetite 
Was patient and his emotions profound.” 


All through the writings of this poet, M. - 


France says, is traceable “ the sorrowful and 
delicate appeal to sympathy.” 


Prudhomme never laughed in his writings. 
llis was the peculiar mental lucidity of those 
who sleep but little, and he bound his thoughts 
with the long, tense thread spun only during the 
sleepless hours when every sense is keen and 
the brain abnormally active. His work was the 
proof of patience acquired in the closed room 
of the invalid. , 


In an article in. 


SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


The editor of the Revue Bleue puts this 
estimate on Prudhomme: 


Judged by the standards of abstract morality 
M. Sully Prudhomme was one of the great men 
of France, as great in generosity of heart as he 
was firm and straightforward and true to the 
inspiration of his poetic genius. All his anxiety 
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was for the future of poetry. He feared the 
world’s disrespect for art and the daily increas- 
ing hostility of the majority toward literary con- 
scientiousness. In general his work was thank- 
less and financially fruitless. Now and then he 
made a good contract, and that failed. But he 
kept his artistic consciousness clear. 

The national lack of idealistic faith made it im- 
possible for Sully Prudhomme to attain, not 
the rank of a great artist, but the rank of the 
nation’s poet. He was honored by the Academy 
of France and in 1901 he won the Nobel prize 
for literature. 


It will be interesting to quote the words of 
the deceased poet to young authors. In an 
address published some years ago on “ Poetry 
and Youth,’ M. Prudhomme said: 


Ah, I beg of you all, even you who are most 
serious, whose studies are most arduous and 
most positive,—never repudiate poetry. It is 
your natural ally. For the dream of which I 
speak is not imagination, nor even the ecstasy 
of a soul aspiring to the ideal object of its vows. 
It is the consciousness of sending deep into the 
infinite all the roots of human life,—all, even to 
the mysterious fibers of life’s beginning. The 
field of poetry is not the unreal but the inde- 
finable. The sources are not near the sparkling 
surface of the earth, but in the inaccessible 
principle in which radiates universal activity. 
It is a truth that the poet culls his imagery like 
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symbolical flowers from the ground he searches ; 

but it serves him only as an indication shown in 
features of faint resemblance to his ideals and 
illustrations of the infinite revelations and signs 
given by Nature_to man to guide him in his 
night. Savants, jurists, philosophers, you who 
have lost your last hold on truth, you stand for 
reality; but the thing that escapes from you, the 
hold on truth, the anchorage of your thought, 
is there nevertheless and you know that it is 
there. You recognize it in the indefinable, that 
which is the most real and the most important 
because it maintains and explains all realities. 
It is the essence of what we call life and mor- 
ality. Were they who meditate upon the prob- 
lem of Free Will to wait to act until absolutely 
certain of the best move to make the most use- 
ful and the noblest action would be suspended. 
But, Heaven be praised! Impelled by the heart 
alone, hands generously open of themselves and 
with eyes closed to the death that threatens 
them the heroes rush forward. A gift is never 
more spontaneous, nor the scorn of danger 
stronger, than at your age. Then all the feelings 
and all the instincts that draw men together, all 
the inclinations to justice and fraternity,—the 
dower of all the human race,—in a word, all the 
springs of civilization, are in action in their in- 
tegrity in your being. Each new generation 
brings the hereditary gift or deposit, giving it as 
he who preceded him ‘gave it to him. This gift 
or deposit is the consciousness of the people, 
their most fruitful capital, their treasure of war. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EVOLUTION OF CHINA. 


N speaking of the problem before China in 

her attempt to modernize her educational 

system, Mr. C. D. Tenney, writing in the 
new magazine, the Pacific Era, says: 


The problem is a very complicated one. If 
the old learning were to be entirely discarded 
and the modern scientific studies substituted for 
it, the matter would be comparatively simple. 
But no one who has any adequate understand- 
ing of conditions in China would dream of this 
solution. The literature upon which the ancient 
civilization of China is founded, and in which 
her moral ideas have been expressed, the long 
record of her national life, the reflections of her 
many great thinkers, cannot be discarded. A 
way must be devised to conserve the important 
parts of the old, while adopting the new. The 
study of the Chinese classics has degenerated 
into an irrational and laborious mass of finicali- 
ties which tend to obscure rather than to 
emphasize the real meaning of the ancient writ- 
ings. In combining the study of Chinese litera- 
ture with modern scientific study, it is neces- 
sary to shorten and simplify the literary study, 
and this is what is being done in the schools 
now established. The result of this change is 
likely to be to make the moral teachings of the 
classics exert a more real and practical influence 
on the minds of men than they did under the 
old method of study. It must not be forgotten 
that the Chinese classics furnish both literature 
and religion to the Chinese scholars, and they 


are fixed in their determination that in giving 
up the dogma of the sufficiency of the ancient 
writings in matters of practical knowledge and 
science they will not give up the religion or 
ethical system in which they have been trained. 
Fortunately Confucian ethics are remarkably 
pure, and on the religious side Confucianism is 
broad enough to allow a gradual infusion of 
Christian ideas without any necessary antagon- 
ism, if the change is allowed to proceed natur- 
ally. It would be a serious thing for a great 
race to throw off suddenly all that has hereto- 
fore acted upon them as a moral restraint. 
However it might be explained, a sudden aban- 
donment of the ceremonies of respect for Con- 
fucius and reverence for ancestors would seem 
to the mass of the people a renunciation of their 
obligation to the moral law, and would be a 
retrograde step in Chinese civilization, unless 
another system of ethics had already fully estab- 
lished its authority in the minds of the people. 


GOVERNMENT'S EFFORTS AT REFORM. 


The first impulse to educational reform 
in China, Mr. Tenney reminds us, came 
about at the time of the Chino-Japanese war. 
A number of the educational institutions of 
the empire were thoroughly reorganized at 
that time. The “ T’ung Wen” Kuan, or 
Interpreters’ School of Peking, was reorgan- 
ized as the Peking University. At Tientsin 
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was organized the “ Pei-yang,” or Northern 
Administration University, and at Shanghai 
the “‘ Nan-yang ” or Southern Administration 
College. Both these latter institutions were 
regularly organized with preparatory depart- 
ments and advanced technical courses, and 
both continue now as flourishing institutions, 
having been incorporated into the national 
system of education adopted after the dis- 
orders of 1900. 


Up to the time of the reform edicts of 1901 
the position of these government schools of ad- 
vanced learning was not satisfactory, since .they 
were outside the regular line of education. The 
old examination halls were still open, and classi- 
cal attainment still furnished the only means of 
obtaining the regular scholastic degrees. No 
secondary schools were organized to feed the 
technical schools, which had to depend entirely 
upon their own preparatory departments. In 
Ig0I an imperial edict announced that a provin- 
cial high school was to be established in the 
capital of each province, middle schools in the 
prefectural cities, elementary schools in the dis- 
tricts, and primary schools in the villages. Vol- 
uminous regulations and an impossible curricu- 
lum of studies were drawn up by the learned 
viceroy Chang Chih Tung, based mainly on the 
Japanese school system. Practical educators 
were rather staggered at the impracticability 
of these regulations, which illustrated well the 
unpractical habit of mind that ages of exclu- 
sively classical study had produced. 


THE OLD EXAMINATION SYSTEM ABOLISHED. 


In April, 1903, an edict was issued an- 
nouncing the abolition, within ten years, of 





Stereograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
EXAMINATION HALL OF A CHINESE COLLEGE, CANTON. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
CHINESE CHILDREN AT DUMB-BELL EXERCISE. 


(The South Gate Presbyterian Mission School, 
Shanghai.) 


the ancient system of literary examinations. 
This decree may be considered to mark the 
commencement of the new educational era 


in China. 


With the passing of the old examination sys- 
tem the only entrance into official life is through 


(Showing rows cf 12,000 cells, where the Chiijen (M.A. degree) triennial examinations occur.) 
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the modern schools, and there is, therefore, no 
lack of scholars. At present, “on paper,” a 
thorough and elaborate school system on the 
Japanese model is completely organized. The 
lack of competent teachers and the confusion of 
ideas in the minds of the officials in charge of 
many of the schools, make impossible any gen- 
eral state of efficiency yet. In the Metropolitan 
province the early organization of _ special 
schools has given a limited supply of teachers 
for that province in the former students of the 
Pei-yang University and the Naval College. In 
other of the coast provinces there has been 
found a limited number of teachers with some 
practical training; but throughout the country 
generally the teaching of modern learning is 
still very shallow and even somewhat farcical, 
owing to the lack of real teachers. This condi- 
tion will change as competent men are turned 
out from the new schools, which are properly 
equipped, and as students return from foreign 
lands. The scholars themselves soon recognize 
the difference between poor and efficient teach- 
ing, and they will demand the real article. At 
present nearly all the officials are men trained 
in the old school, with the haziest ideas of what 


modern learning is. They will gradually be re- 
placed by men of better training, so that in the 
end the schools throughout the interior will be- 
come more thorough and efficient. It has been 
recently announced that all students returning 
from foreign countries shall serve for a time 
as teachers in the schools before they receive 
official appointments. This will have an excel- 
lent effect upon the tone of the schools. 


The most encouraging fact of the whole 
educational reform movement, says Mr. ‘Ten- 
ney, in conclusion, is the high character and 
ability of the circle of officials who have made 
themselves responsible for the reforms. 


In this powerful circle there is not perhaps 
the same degree of harmony that characterized 
the able body of nobles that controlled Japan 
during the critical period when she was making 
the change from the old to the new, but there 
is sufficient unanimity in essential matters to 
give a reasonable hope that China may pass 
through this anxious period of change without 
serious disorganization of society. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND ASIATIC LABOR. 


HAT the Asiatic labor problem is be- 
coming a matter of concern to the re- 
publics of the west coast of South America 
is shown by a vigorous article in a recent 
number of the Mercurio, of Valparaiso, 
Chile. The views which it expresses assume 
added importance from the fact that the 
writer is Mr. Augustin Edwards, who, as 
member of Congress, Minister of Foreign 
Relations and Minister to Spain and Italy, 
has taken a prominent part in Chilean af- 
fairs. He is the proprietor and directing edi- 
tor of the six principal Chilean newspapers, 
and has been a warm advocate of closer com- 
mercial relations with the United States. 
The scarcity of labor has greatly hampered 
the chief industries of Chile, more particu- 
larly copper and nitrate mining, and to rem- 
edy this a political faction of the people has 
advocated Asiatic immigration. Says this 
article in part: 


The reports which the recent papers of the 
United States bring us will cause many of those 
who have hitherto favored a current of Asiatic 
immigration to our coast to pause to consider 
the effect. Count Okuma, head of the Japanese 
Progressive party and the president of the Uni- 
versity of Waseda, the chief institution of learn- 
ing in the empire, has recently made declara- 
tions that may be regarded as a faithful inter- 
pretation of Japanese sentiments. Because of 
his importance and his social and political in- 
fluence, these utterances involve a grave menace 
to international tranquility, especially of Mexico, 





Peru, and our own country. > « ineanvar- 
ticle published just a few weeks ago in The 
Economist, of Tokio, by Count Okuma, refer- 
ring to Japanese expansion, the writer expresses 
himself in terms that affect us even more di- 
rectly. Speaking in general on the subject of 
emigration, which he considers it necessary to 
stimulate on account of the excessive popula- 
tion of the empire, Count Okuma declares him- 
self strongly in favor of directing the current 
of such emigration toward the coasts of Chile, 
Mexico, and Peru, rather than to Brazil, be- 
cause the countries named are much easier to 
include within the sphere of influence of Japan 
in the future. 


Count Okuma has thus rendered a great 
service to America and especially to Chile, 
continues Mr. Edwards, in opening the eyes 
of her people to the intentions which have 
sprung from the recent victory of Japan in 
the Far East. 


On the one hand, he indicates that Chile is a 
very convenient country to serve as a field of 
influence for Japan and as an asylum for the 
excess of her population, and on the other hand 
he pictures the bright future that would-be ours 
when the length of our coast should be con- 
stituted a naval station for Japan, considering 
that the naval and military forces of that coun- 
try are to be considered useful rather than or- 
namental. Acquiescence in immigration from 
densely populated China, awakening from the 
sleep of ages and seeking the liberation of her 
hordes of humanity,—an evil per se—would be 
but a stepping-stone to the more dangerous in 
vasion from Japan, owing to the proud and arro- 
gant temper of these people since their recent 
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successes in war. To admit one would remove 
the most efficient barrier to the admittance of 
the other, and deprive us of the one valid rea- 
son which can be urged against an alien race 
dissimilar in habits, morals, and process of 
thought. Discrimination against Japan in favor 
of China would be particularly offensive to the 
present haughty spirit of the Japanese and per- 
haps afford them a pretext for demonstrating 
that their naval and military forces are not for 
ornament only. 


Passing to a consideration of the Monroe 
Doctrine, “ viewed for many years by Europe 
with suspicion and by the republics of South 
America with undeserved jealousy and mis- 
giving,” Mr. Edwards says: 


While in its terms it is not applicable to 
Asiatic encroachment, there can be no doubt that 
its spirit and purport will be adopted and made 
a part of the foreign policy of the United States 
toward Asia, and I venture to say that in this 
policy the United States will have the general 
support of Europe and the entire support of the 
republics of this continent. Its effect will be to 
form a Pan-American bond of union extending 
from Bering Strait to Cape Horn, and serve 
as an insurmountable barrier to the exaggerated 
ambitions of Count Okuma’s countrymen. The 
relations subsisting between the countries of 
Europe and the republics of South America are 
well established. Those countries have ac- 
knowledged our independence and seek in our 
territory only commercial expansion, which we 
cordially welcome with the amity that obtains 
between the older and younger members of a 
family. Against Asia, on the other hand, the 
provisions of the Monroe Doctrine, which all 
Americans must regard as a common standard, 
have become necessary. If there remains any 
country on this continent which still entertains 
suspicion concerning the true purpose of this 
doctrine, let it heed the warning of Count 
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Okuma, that the military and naval forces of 
Japan are not for ornament but for use, and 
that the west coast of South America is within 
her sphere of influence. Then its principles will 
be appreciated as they deserve, and the great 
people that have given it life and vigor will be 
seen as our best friends and most valuable ally. 


THE SPREAD OF THE GALVESTON PLAN OF CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 


WHEN the Constitution was framed the 

city was not included because it was 
unknown. Hence, to-day it is an arm of the 
State with no legal powers of its own; it 
derives them all from the State Legislature, 
and is governed by the country members, 
who outnumber the city’s representatives two 
to one. These men know nothing about 
cities, and care less. Indeed, they usually 
look upon them with suspicion and distrust. 
To “reform.” the cities is a popular effort, 
but the difficulty is to agree on the particular 
brand of “reform.” Graft should be elimi- 
nated most men’ admit. Also, they concur in 
economic administration. Reform is agree- 
able in the abstract; it is unpopular in the 


concrete, unless it is impersonal. It’s like 
Huckleberry Finn and the Widow Douglass, 
when the latter attempted to cure the former 
of smoking. “ She took snuff, too,” said he; 
“of course, that was all right; she done that 
herself.” 

Confusion and misdirected effort are the 
real results of reform. Men, not systems, 
were the objectives; hence, our failure. The 
city charter is the first step toward real 
municipal reform. In general, it is the pat. 
ent right of an oligarchy of greedy politicians 
and plutocrats. Galveston discovered this in 
her attempt at reform and determined on a 
radical change. Des Moines followed suit, 
and to-day is the most democratic city in 
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America. With all our pretense Democracy 
is not generally -trusted. We have State 
Commissions in control of city affairs, and 
metropolitan police forces conducted by a 
board appointed by a Governor. Likewise, 
State boards to regulate public utilities. Po- 
lice, utilities, and franchises of a city should be 
controlled by a city and not by a Governor 
or his friends. 

In this vein Mayor Whitlock, of Toledo, 
writes in the Circle for November. ‘The 
cities, as they sprang up, copied the State’s 
system and had two legislative chambers, 
and a “board” for everything. Responsi- 
bility could not be fixed, clashes were inevi- 
table, and everything went wrong,—except 
the politician, the grafter and the lobbyist, 
who found a situation shaped to their very 
needs. ‘‘ Parties,” not the city, were the 
issue in every election, and “ party success ” 
was always the most vital thing in the uni- 
verse. 

In September, 1900, after their city had 
been desolated, six thousand of their brethren 
slain, and seventeen millions of dollars’ worth 
of property destroyed, Galveston’s people, 
with a sublime civic devotion, determined to 
rebuild their fallen municipality and, in the 
task they set themselves, discovered the use- 
lessness of their old system of government. 
‘They realized the spirit of democracy essen- 
tial in every city: the city sense. They real- 
ized the folly of boards and ward boundaries, 
—and they abolished them, and evolved a 
commission plan. 

Under this system four commissioners are 
elected by the people, and these are the only 
four officials elected. All power is vested in 
this quartette; they are mayor, council, and 
all the boards conjointly. . They are re- 
sponsible to the people alone. One is presi- 
dent and, in a sense, mayor; another has 
charge of the streets and public properties; 
a third has control of revenue and finances; 
and the fourth looks after waterworks and 
sewerage. 

Des Moines has, in addition to this com- 
mission, the recall, the initiative and referen- 
dum, including the compulsory reference of 
all franchises to the people. Thus the people 
retain the veto power in themselves, and by 
passing on all franchise grants have strangled 
corporate bribery and graft. Officials are 
chosen, under the charter, with reference to 
their views on city issues and not in State or 
national issues. Party systems have no 
weight in municipal elections. 

These western movements, says he, show 
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the unmistakable drift of power toward the 
people and not away from them. “ The 
people make the city,” and with the system 
outlined governmental power is in their 
hands. Cleveland’s federal plan is another 
of Democracy’s efforts. Under that the city 
had a council and a mayor; the council had 
legislative power and the mayor executive 
functions, appointing directors to administer 
various departments. But the party system 
and wards remained, and the initiative, etc., 
was not included. 

To make a city free to realize itself, with- 
out the blight of ‘‘ Special Privilege,” a city 
for all the people, the writer prescribes the 
following essentials: 

1. A charter that provides simply and directly 
for a few responsible officials, with a mayor and 
a small legislative or councilmanic board chosen 
from the city at large without reference to 
wards. ; 

2. Non-partisan nominations and elections. 

_ 3 The initiative and the referendum, includ- 
ing the submission of all franchises to the people. 

4. The recall. 

5. The merit system for all employees other 
—- of departments; and, most important 
of all, 

6. Home rule on all subjects of purely local 
nature, the right of taxation, and the police 
power so far as purely local. 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 


AUSTRALIA. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE ANTIPODES. 


AUSTRALIA was settled by the English 

and is still held by them. Its history is 
monotonous, because its story of struggle and 
sacrifice is individual, since it never had a 
common enemy, a glorious war or an upris- 
ing of common feeling. Its color is gray and, 
likewise, the spirit of the people. Its litera- 
ture is sober, and this difference in tone 
shows itself in its way in the life of the 
universities. Contrasted with the American 
student, who knows that “the world is his 
oyster,” and that “he can get what is com- 
ing to him” by training, sobriety, and per- 
sistency, the Australian youth is not so am- 
bitious, and in his case a “ drooping of spirit ” 
is noticeable. His going to college is more in 
keeping with his social status than as a prepa- 
ration for his life-work, and, for the rest, 
Australia looms up huge, gray and insur- 
mountable. 

Writing on this subject in Appleton’s 
Magazine for November, President David 
Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, says: 
“The universities of Australia are four,— 
those of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and 
Hobart. Of these that of Sydney is the old- 
est and the largest, and in some regards has 
set the pace for the others. All of these are 
urban institutions in the heart of the city. 
They are founded on a basis of private gifts 
and the state has duplicated these gifts, so 
that the general control is part in public, 
part in private hands. In general the stu- 


dents live with their parents in the neighbor- 
hood of the university, there being very few 
from the outside. As a result of this the “ col- 
lege spirit” and the “college atmosphere,” 
as we know these in America, are scantily 


developed. At Sydney and Melbourne 
different religious denominations (Presbyte- 
rians, Anglicans, Methodists, Catholics) 


have established “ colleges” on the university 
grounds. ‘These colleges are for the use of 
the residential students, or students from the 
outside, and in them the students are under 
the direct influence of representatives of the 
religious denomination by whom the college 
was founded.” 

Co-education is the unquestioned rule in 
all Australian universities, and at Melbourne 
and Sydney there is a residential college for 
women. At Sydney there are about 900 stu- 
dents, 100 women; at Melbourne about 800. 
The other universities are much smaller. 
The women students generally become 
teachers. Their physical standards are lower 
than those in women’s colleges in this coun- 
try, which is probably due to the climate. 
Continuing, Dr. Jordan says: 


The model of organization for Australian in- 
stitutions is found not in Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge, but in the provincial universities of 
England, as Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, or Leeds. These have escaped some of 
the abuses of the English system, at the same 
time losing its chief strength, the close asso- 
ciation of the students with their teachers. 
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To a large extent the Australian universities 
are free from the tyranny of the idea that an 
examination with the degree which follows it 
constitutes an end in itself. It is generally 
recognized that an “examining university,” as 
distinguished from a “teaching university,” is 


-no university at all, and that an education is 


valuable in proportion to its effectiveness in hu- 


’ man life and not for the social standing its de- 


gree may confer. 

University fees are high, and, also, of the 
secondary schools. There is no “ well-trod- 
den path from the cottage to the college.” 
The only path to the university for the stu- 
dent without money leads through competi- 
tive scholarships and bursaries, and the pass- 
ing of honor examinations and_ text-book 
cramming become fine arts. Entrance re- 
quirements are similar to our own, with more 
insistence on Latin and less on science and 
history. The course is three years. Gradu- 
ate students, except in law and medicine, are 
very few. Instruction is principally by lec- 
tures, and, in general, the work in science, 
English, philosophy, and mathematics is very 
well done, and the schools of medicine, law 
and engineering are admirable. Modern 
social economic history and political science 
are neglected. Professors are well paid, and 
most of them are chosen from the honor lists 
of Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh. 

Student life is vastly different from that 
in America. There are no fraternities, “ col- 
lege yells,” no elaborate athletic training, and 
no student clubs. Athletics are clean, and 
cricket, Rugby football, and boating are the 
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principal activities in this line. Neglecting 
work in favor of athletics incurs no penalty 
if the examinations are passed. In each uni- 
versity there is a “ Christian Union,” similar 
to our college Y. M. C. A. There is, how- 
ever, one custom, unknown to American un- 
dergraduates, termed “capping.” This oc- 
curs at degree-conferring time, when the 
students may “guy” each person capped, 
interrupt the speakers, and even cry them 
down. While the American student is at his 
best at commencement time, the Australian is 
at his worst. The principal student festival is 
a grotesque procession through the streets at 
night, generally winding up at a theatre, 
when the play is punctuated in the time- 
honored fashion with which. “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is received in an American college 
town. 

New. Zealand also has a university, con- 
sisting of four colleges: Otago, Canterbury, 
Victoria and University. The student life 
is essentially the same as in Australia. In 
conclusion the writer says: 


The chief weakness of the university system 
of Australia is thot in this pioneer period it 
does not reach one-tenth of the students who 
need its help. This same condition existed in 
America forty years ago. The great growth of 
our American universities, confusing and over- 
whelming in its rapidity, began with their first 
clear realization of their duty to the pioneer man 
in the free state. A like change, expansion, and 
intensification is imminent in the universities of 
the Antipodes. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 


S is well-known, the restrictions impased 
upon girls in French convents, as far 
back as the seventeenth century, were ex- 
tremely rigorous and intolerant. The recent 
suppression and expulsion of the religious 
teaching-orders from France makes an in- 
quiry into the effect of same in the French 
girls’ future one of extreme interest. Fénelon 
informs us, in the century aforementioned, 
that there was “ more than one woman of 
noble birth who knew neither how to read or 
write correctly.” Until late in the nine- 


teenth century, deportment, dancing, acting , 


of classic pieces, and playing graceful games, 
made up the programme of the French girls’ 
studies. Teachers only were required to 
know a limited knowledge of religion, writ- 
ing, reading, first four rules of arithmetic, 
rules of society, beginnings of grammar, 


GIRLS OF TO-DAY. 


and the elements of history and geography. 

Notwithstanding Fénélon, Voltaire, Dide- 
rot and Mirabeau agitated for an improve- 
ment, nothing was done until after the Revo- 
Jution. Madame de Maintenon founded 
the first lay boarding-school in France, in the 
reign of Louis XIV., for the purpose of “ en- 
livening the education given to girls.” She 
believed that schools were made for action 
and not for prayer, and to help girls ac- 
complish their destiny as women. 

In 1800-1804 the convents were closed, 
and in all Paris there were only twenty-four 
municipal schools,—the school law having 
‘““no reference whatever to girls.” Later, 
Napoleon took the matter in hand, and ap- 
pointed Madame de Genlis the first school 
inspectress in France. She reported to him 
that class-rooms were deso!ate,—no books, no 
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furniture, no pupils. He then interested him- 
self earnestly, and schools for girls sprang 
up like mushrooms. Later, he sanctioned the 
reopening of the convents, and when he 
founded the Maison de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur, he called upon the nuns to teach in this 
school. 

With this imperial example there followed 
the creation of the Sacré Coeur, the Assump- 
tion, the Oiseaux, religious teaching orders, 
and in 1899 these instructors in France were 
countless. Since 1905 the reaction has come, 
with violence unprecedented. All the teach- 
ing nuns have been banished, and the con- 
vents dismantled and closed by order of the 
government. Accordingly, Mrs. John Van 
Vorst, in the November issue of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, says that the question for the 
French parent to-day is, ‘‘ Where shall our 
daughters be educated?” 

Where can there be found a nie in- 
fluence to produce the veritable jeune fille? 
This veritable young girl was courteous and 
considerate in a marked degree, devoid of 
vanity, lacking in individuality and in initia- 
tive, and wonderfully ignorant,—never hav- 
ing been encouraged to reason “ why” and 
“wherefore.” ‘The convent strove more to 
cultivate her sentiments and discipline her in- 
clinations than to train her mind or develop 
her brain. As far back as 1880, the French 
Government had begun to open /ycées or 
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colleges for girls, where girls might receive 
an education equal to that of their brothers. 
Their studies included higher mathematics, 
natural sciences, common law, hygiene, draw- 
ing and gymnastics, with courses, also, in 
morals and domestic economy. ‘The course 
in morals is divided into five separate sec- 
tions, intended to take the place of the con- 
vent discipline. 

“Violent,” says this writer, “as may be 
the opposition to this idea of ‘ pure morals,’ 
irrespective of religion, the wedge of progress 
has nevertheless found here its point to lean 
upon. Among the middle-class French the 
lycées have become popular. . The 
result is that a movement has already started 
among those who waited only the chance to 
assume the burden of their social and civic 
obligations.” The first training-school for 
nurses has been established. Likewise, tu- 
berculosis laundries and dispensaries for the 
first time, and old tenements are being reno- 
vated. Working girls’ clubs, fresh air colo- 
nies, teachers’ settlements for “‘ slum ” work, 
have all been introduced by young unmarried 
women whg are profiting from their scholas- 
tic freedom. Indeed, the writer thinks that 
there is no limit to the reforms these workers 
may bring about under their new influences, 
and hence concludes that the French school- 
girls of to-day promise to be a source of 
national prosperity in the future. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MODERN FEMINISM. 


N a strong article in the Dutch review, 
Onze Eeuw, Prof. P. J. Blok, writing 
on the higher education of women, after 
reciting the well-known traditional argument 
of woman’s physical inferiority to man de- 
barring her from many of the activities of 
life, admits a certain benefit to both sexes 
from co-educational methods, but condemns 
these methods “utterly from a higher point 
of view.” He says: ° 


To put girls in boys’ schools is only an evil. 
To attempt to put woman on complete equality 
with man as to her fitness for filling commercial 
positions is to be condemned in advance. Girls 
should receive education adapted to girls, a 
training based particularly upon the functions 
they will be most likely to be called upon to 
fulfill during life. There are to-day a number 
of positions, many more than formerly, which 
are acknowledged to be fitted for women as 
well as for men. Let girls be trained with a 
view to accepting such positions. Let this train- 
ing obtain during the preparatory studies par- 


ticularly, amid surroundings adapted to the girls’ 
requirements. Primary and grammar _ schools 
for girls, academies and colleges for women,— 
these are what is required, rather than an ex- 
tension of woman’s attendance at the universi- 
ties. 


Whether woman is really capable of con- 
tributing to scientific advance in any large 
degree is a question about which the professor 
is in doubt. He says on this point,—pro- 
testing that he speaks only from personal 
observation: 


My experience demonstrates that in the do- 
main of historical study woman stands on an 
equal footing with man. The young woman on 
the benches of my classroom undoubtedly excels 
in industry and application, and her memory as 
a rule leaves nothing to be desired. She ap- 
pears to be extraordinarily well fitted for the 
collating of data, and in that respect she gen- 
erally surpasses the male student. The differ- 
ence between them, however, appears as soon as 
there is any question of historical criticism or 
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of insight into the connection and interdepend- 
ence of things,—as soon, one might say, as the 
student has to ascend from knowledge (which, 
to be sure, is the basis of science) to science 
itself. There, with some few exceptions, the 
young woman is left in the rear. She may be 
able to produce a spirited, well-written narra- 
tive from the knowledge she has gathered, and 
the experienced layman may therefore be led to 
imagine that he has before him a pleasing prod- 
uct of science. In reality, however, this is 
nothing more than a product of scientific knowl- 
edge put together with some artistic taste and a 
good sense of form. That is all. The feminine 
mind, according to my experience, is deficient 
in the faculty of impartiality, which, in* the 
search for scientific truth, is a prime requisite. 
The feminine mind is by nature partisan, strong- 
ly inclined in the direction of this or that solu- 
tion, not scientifically independent. 


When asked whether young women could 


not render some service in scientific fields the 
professor replied: 


Most assuredly,—they can be exceedingly use- 
ful as archivists, as assistant librarians, and also 
in the collection of materials, the publication of 
registers and catalogues, and the writing of 
articles of various kinds. 

‘To sum up the whole matter, the professor 
says: 

In my experience woman is neither physically 
nor mentally the equal of man. By this I do 
not mean that she stands lower than he. She 
is simply different,—different in body and mind. 
If modern feminism should set itself the task of 
investigating just wherein the differences be- 
tween the two sexes lie, and not how far they 
must lead to a difference of activities, feminism 
might, in my humble opinion, become as great 
a blessing to humanity as now by its frightfully 
exaggerated zeal in an opposite direction it is in 
danger of becoming a curse. 





ICELAND'S FIGHT 


HE attention of not only the Scandi- 
navian world but of all Europe con- 
tinues to concern itself to an unusual extent 
with Iceland, that forlorn and weather-worn 
old island in the North Atlantic which, in 
spite of its volcanic wonders and its store of 
history, legend and lore, would seem unable 
to inspire any feeling but that of dread. It 
can, however, boast a love on the part of 
its children,—about 80,000 in all, at the 
last count,—that is rarely equaled and proba- 
bly never surpassed in more fortunately situ- 
ated lands. And if the interest of Europe, 
half in amusement and half in admiration, 
continues to be drawn toward that lonely 
spot in the utmost seas, it is mainly because 
of the fight put up by the Icelandic people 
for a political relationship to Denmark ‘that 
will leave not even a shadow of dependence 
attaching to the smaller partner in this un- 
equal union. “A free federation under a 
common monarch,” cry the voters of the 
island, ‘‘ these are no longer points for argu- 
ment, but the very basis for all future nego- 
tiations.” 

Parties exist in Iceland as everywhere else, 
and the cry quoted represents the extreme or 
“ separatist’ view,—the view of the group 
said to have for its final aim the complete 
separation from the Danish kingdom and the 
establishment of an Icelandic republic. It is 
not love of republican institutions or objec- 
tions to the monarchial government of the 
larger country that underlies this desire for 
total independence, and which is said to be 
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shared even by those Icelanders who are cool- 
headed enough to realize the danger of any 
advance in that direction at the present time. 
“The national side of the whole matter is 
the important one,” says a writer in Gads 
Danske Magasin. 

Not only do the Icelanders feel themselves to 
be a people talking a language different from 
Danish, but they feel themselves to be a nation 
with the same rights as Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes. Furthermore, there is at the present 
time a strong current of national revival run- 
ning through the Icelandic people, and _ this 
sentiment will demand that the national rights 
be respected also in outward forms. The Ice- 
landers will require an arrangement which 
places Iceland clearly before the outside world 
as “a free ally.” This goal is in reality that of 
all Icelanders, even though all of them do not 
state it with the same degree of impatience. 

This struggle has been going on since 
1851, or since the new Danish constitution 
was granted by the last autocratic ruler and 
a modern constitutional monarchy estab- 
lished. At that time Iceland was not in- 
cluded in the royal proclamation, although 
later five Icelandic delegates sat in the con- 
vention that drafted the constitution. The 
negotiations that followed were, in fact, re- 
markable for the patience of the Danes and 
the refusal of the islanders to take nothing 
less than all. The result was a rupture in 
the negotiations and the establishment, in 
1871, of a provisional arrangement by royal 
prescript. ‘There’s where part of the present 
trouble rests. All subsequent laws and agree- 
ments have been founded on that first one, 
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which was wholly one-sided, and issued with- 
out reference to the will of the Icelandic peo- 
ple. And for this reason all the subsequent 
laws are held to be vitiated by the Icelanders, 
who are famous for their fondness for formal 
rather than natural justice. And yet most of 
the laws that have come into existence since 
1871 have been thoroughly to their liking, 
granting them an amount of autonomy that 
leaves nothing but the shadow of power with 
the Danish Government. 

Thus the constitution of 1874, granted in 
celebration of the millennial anniversary of 
the settlement of Iceland by the Norse, gave 
the island a Parliament of its own, the posi- 
tion as a free but inalienable part of the 
Danish realm, and an annual support of 
about $18,000 from the larger country. By 
an additional law of 1903, properly voted on 
and ratified not only by the Alting, as the 
Icelandic legislative body is called, but by 
the people itself, the island was granted a 
minister of its own, to be a resident of Reyk- 
javik, the capital of Iceland, but with duty 
to report, whenever so required, to the King 
at Copenhagen. Still the Icelanders are not 
satisfied. "The agitation goes on as before, 
even though the tone of it has grown less 
defiant. In the summer of 1906 the mem- 
bers of the Alting visited Copenhagen as 
guests of the Danish Government, for the 
double purpose of telling the Danes what 
they wanted and of hearing how anxious the 
Danes were to satisfy them. The principal 
demands of the Icelanders at the present time 
seem to be the following: 

The appointment of the Icelandic Minister is 
to be signed by the King alone, without being 
countersigned by the Danish Prime Minister; 
Icelandic laws are not to be submitted to the 
Danish cabinet, but to the King alone; the King 
is to be represented on the island by an earl, or 
royal Governor, holding power equal to that 
vested in the gcvernors of the most _independent 
of the English colonies ; the King is to include 
the name of Iceland in his official title, and the 
island is to be referred to in all official docu- 
ments by some title other than that of “ inalien- 
able part of the realm”; a special flag in blue 
and white is to be given the island; the present 
annual contribution of 60,000 crowns is to be 
paid out once for all by an appropriation of 
1,500,000 crowns in Danish government bonds. 


In the meantime King Frederick and a 
delegation from the Danish Rigsdag have 
paid a visit to Iceland, meeting the foremost 
of its citizens, listening to measured and 
friendly speeches of welcome, looking at the 
strange sights of the island, and returning 
home again full of wonder, not at the nature 
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of the land, but of the people. For that 
nature showed itself in many characteristic 
ways while the notable visitors were staying 
in or about Reykjavik, and some of the things 
noted down then by Danish journalists go 
far to explain the attitude of the islanders 
during the fifty-six years of struggle for 
complete independence. Says one of these 
writers: 


Undoubtedly the attitude of the Icelandic peo- 
ple surprised the King at first. When, within an 
hour of his arrival, he took a walking tour all 
by himself through the streets of the city, there 
were many who failed to salute him, although 
undoubtedly not one failed to recognize him. 
And later, in the course of the horseback tour 
through the island, one might see the peasants 
stand stiff and silent in front of their farm- 
houses a couple of hundred feet from the road, 
gazing quietly at the passing cavalcade. They 
did not run forward to get a better look at 
Konungar vor (our king) and his noble follow- 
ing, nor did they even permit the little children 
to run down to the road. The peasant and his 
kindred remained on their own ground. Rather 
than to expose himself to the accusation of be- 
ing intrusive or impertinently curious, he would 
forego the chance of seeing at close distance 
this royal procession, of which every one had 
been talking for weeks and months in every 
nook and corner of the island. 


It was noticed by those accompanying the 
King that wherever he appeared every Ice- 
landic backbone seemed to become twice as 
straight and stiff as it was befgre,—and the 
upright position with head thrown.backward 
is said to be a general characteristic of every 
man in the island. When the royal guest 
arrived at the Tingvold, the meeting place 
of the Alting and the ancient center of the 
island’s political life, he was met by hun- 
dreds of Icelandic chieftains, some of them 
dating their ancestry back to Odin and the 
prehistoric kings of Norway and Sweden, 
the old Folkungs. ‘They were all on horse- 
back, sitting up as straight as carved figures, 
and this is part of the speech the King lis- 
tened to: 


This is the ancient sacred meeting=place of 
our forefathers. So mighty and noble it is, that 
only God and fire and no other power wrought 
such a masterpiece. The floor of the hall is 
formed by streams of hardened lava; snow- 
capped mountain peaks form its columns; its 
ceiling is the blue dome of the sky. High it is 
and lofty, and the air in it is wholesome. Here 
Icelandic mountain winds breathe on every 
cheek, and here the Icelanders have learned 
again and again to keep their backs straight. 
Here the laws were made and approved which 
made our forefathers a free and far-famed peo- 
ple. Here grew the life-flowers of the Ice- 
landic people. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of the world 
at large, extreme poverty reigns in this hid- 
den corner of the earth, many hundred miles 
away from the nearest civilized coast. A few 
cows, some more sheep, a bunch of small- 
sized and sure-footed ponies,—these form the 
live stock of the peasants. No grain is cul- 
tivated, and garden fruits or vegetables are 
out of question. But the grass in certain 
parts of the island is fairly abundant and 
pretty good. Dairy farming is becoming a 
customary occupation, with the necessity for 
the peasant to carry his small store of cream 
to the dairy on horseback,—for that is the 
only mode of communication known in the 
inland parts of the island. In seven years 
the export of butter has increased from 3000 
to 300,000 Danish pounds a year. Wool, 
codfish and the down of the eider bird are 
the only other exports. And the fishing is 
interfered with in an exasperating degree by 
English trawlers that refuse to let them- 
selves be warned off by the little Danish 
gunboat stationed in Icelandic waters for 
that very purpose. And yet the Icelanders 
are now proposing to carry their own bur- 
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dens entirely, to furnish their own protec- 
tion, and to stand on their own feet in every 
respect, all for the sake of a freedom which 
to them is dearer even than life itself. How 
do the Danes look upon the presumptuous 
attitude of the little island people? This is 
what a writer in Det Ny Aarhundrede 
(Copenhagen) has to say on the subject, and 
his views seems to be shared by a majority, 
although less temperate voices have been 
heard here and there: 


Have we Danes anything to lose through the 
granting of Icelandic independence so that we 
might place ourselves in its way? Financially 
we would be gainers by it. We save our con- 
tribution and our guardship. From a military 
point of view, Iceland is not worth anything to 
us at all. We would never be able to defend it, 
and the island could never save us. Could we 
lose anything in the way of honor or reputation 
by this independence? We can only gain in 
honor and reputation by taking the most liberal 
attitude possible toward Iceland. It is one of 
the distinctions of the Danish people that it was 
the first one to abolish the commerce in slaves 
in its colonies, and that it led the other peoples 
in setting the peasants free. And we will now 
display the same sense of justice toward those 
who are weaker than we that we demand from 
those who are stronger than we. 





DO DOCTORS CARRY CONTAGIOUS DISEASE? 


N article in La Revue, by Dr. J. Heéri- 
J ° . 
court, accusing doctors of being the 
most dangerous carriers of infection in mod- 
ern life, has attracted great attention and 
commendation in other European countries. 
Espana Moderna (Madrid) and Minerva 
(Rome) both review the article, exclaim 
over the obvious truth of the French doctor’s 
statements, and comment on the surprising 
fact that no one has been struck before by 
this so apparent danger. ‘The statement of 
conditions applies quite as accurately to 
American “ general practitioners” as to Eu- 
ropean, and there is the same need here as 
in Europe, to insist on a reform. Says the 
French physician: 

The medical profession is so loud in its pro- 
testations of zeal in the war against the spread 
of disease by contagion, they have dwelt so on 
the necessity of instructing the public in the 
theory of germs and the modern systems of 
antiseptic prevention of infection, that it is 
curious to observe that the doctors themselves 
are the worst offenders in this regard, the care- 
lessness of the average family doctor being 
amazing, except that we are so accustomed to 
at. Surgeons use the utmost precautions against 
contagion, the extreme minuteness of which are 
familiar to all of us, but in spite of that we are 


not shocked at the sight of a family doctor 
visiting a case of scarlatina, or even diphtheria, 
and leaving the house on his way to other pa- 
tients, having taken no precautions except the 
very elementary one of washing his hands. 
Dr. Remlinger has recently cited several cases, 
especially eruptive fevers, which could be at- 
tributed to no other cause than a visit from 
the doctor, who, called to prescribe for a trifling 
indisposition, left behind him the seeds of a 
dangerous disease which appeared several days 
later. 

In a similar way the consulting room of 
the average doctor, often in his own house, 
hung with curtains, prettily furnished with 
carpets and pictures, and provided with mag- 
azines which the patients handle over, while 
waiting, are often, from the very nature of 
the case, veritable pest-holes of contagion, 
into which a person may enter in fairly good 
health, but from which he may carry away 
the germs of a fatal malady. And even if 
one never calls a doctor to one’s own house 
or goes to consult him in his office, one can- 
not be safe from this danger. Doctors are 
everywhere, in the theaters, in shops, railway 
trains, wherever we pass. ‘‘ The man beside 
you in the street-car may be a doctor on his 
way from a scarlet fever case to a case of 
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measles, from whose clothes you may be re- 
ceiving fatal germs which you will take home 
to your delicate child.” 

Dr. Héricourt not only draws a start- 
ling picture of the dangers of the present sys- 
tem, but he suggests some very practical and 
efficacious means of bettering it. He insists 
that a doctor should never enter the room of 
a patient sick with a contagious disease with- 
out changing his street-suit for a complete 
suit made of some material which can be 
easily washed and boiled, and which should 
be left at the house of the patient. His hair 
should be kept cut very short, and he should 
never wear a beard, although a moustache is 
allowable, since it can easily be disinfected, 
and besides is not so exposed to infection, as 
for instance in auscultation. He should not 
leave the house without changing his clothes 


and thoroughly disinfecting his head, face, 
neck, and hands. His consulting room should 
never be in his house, and ought to be con- 
structed so that it can be kept as scientifically 
clean as an operating room. 


If only a few physicians would begin this re- 
form, public opinion, roused by their action, 
would soon force all reputable practitioners to 
follow their example. It is argued against these 
extreme precautions that they might lay doctors 
open to the charge of cowardice, i. e., fear of 
contagion for themselves. But everybody 
knows the dauntless courage and spirit of dis- 
interested self-sacrifice of the medical profes- 
sion, qualities of which doctors are justly proud. 
It would be ostentatious fool-hardiness for them 
to stand out against such a reform. Nobody 
now laughs at the exaggerated cleanliness of 
operating rooms and hospitals, and in a very 
short time similar care on the part of the ever- 
present general practitioner would meet with in- 
telligent and very grateful appreciation. 


* 





LATENT LIFE OF SEEDS. 


OME animals and plants possess the 
curious power of actually withdrawing 
within themselves and remaining for a long 
time without any sign of life or any apparent 
means of supporting life; then, later on, re- 
gaining all their powers and resuming their 
usual order of affairs. Myriads of these 
creatures live in every pond. Whenever 
hard times come to their realm they with- 
draw from active life until conditions are 
more favorable. It is only to be regretted 
that the human race has lost this convenient 
way of meeting exposure and hardship. 

Some of the lower members of the animal 
kingdom were first to win renown by their 
power to do this, and observation of them 
gave rise to ardent controversies which never 
have been satisfactorily settled. 

During this latent period, vital activities 
probably are not completely arrested, but 
continue at a very low ebb, and it is uncer- 
tain how long different kinds of organisms 
can exist in this condition of suspended ani- 
mation without being completely destroyed. 

In view of the contradictory opinions Dr. 
Paul Becquerel, in the last number of Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles (Paris), reports upon 
a series of experiments in which he made a 
special study of the latent life of seeds, to 
find out the duration of their germinative 
power, 

Seeds from twenty-five to 135 years old 
were procured from the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris for the tests. Seeds of a 


kind of water-lily germinated that had been 
gathered fifty-six years before, and some 
others germinated that had been preserved 
eighty years, but the older seeds did not grow. 
The results did not seem to depend entirely 
upon the age of the seed, but were affected 
by the degree of impermeability of the outer 
integument and succeeded best in the kinds 
of seeds least permeable to gases or moisture. 

The effect of intense cold was tried upon 
four ditferent lots of seeds, one of which was 
left in its natural state, one dried in a 
vacuum for a month, another soaked in water 
for twelve hours, while in the fourth lot, the 
integument of the seeds was perforated. All 
were exposed to intense cold by plunging into 
liquid air. 

The seeds were planted afterward and all 
those that had been dried in a vacuum for a 
month germinated, but only a few of the 
seeds with perforated integument or of those 
left in their natural condition, while those 
soaked in water failed to germinate at all. 
The reason the dried seeds retained their 
vitality seems to be due to the fact that they 
were already in a state of latent life before 
exposure to the cold of the liquid air and 
were in a high state of dessication, with prac- 
tically no water in their tissues. Under 
these conditions seeds can grow after exposure 
to temperatures as low as —190 degrees C. 
Evidently dessication modifies the physico- 
chemical properties of tissues and also affects 
the permeability of the membranes, 
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The activity of matter is not suspended 
when it is exposed to low temperatures. That 
chemical action goes on is shown by the 
union of liquid fluorine and hydrogen with 
such violence that an explosion is produced 
at —210 degrees C.; and also by the ap- 
pearance of phosphorescence, which is a re- 
sult of oxidation, at similar low temperatures. 
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Vital activities are closely correlated with 
chemical action, and in view of these facts 
we cannot assert that life is completely sus- 
pended at low temperatures. It may be that 
in all cases of latent life the physico-chemical 
phenomena continue, but so slowly that re- 
serve supplies in the protoplasm last almost 
indefinitely. 


THE DANGERS OF THE ROENTGEN RAYS. 


HAT the X-rays possess wonderful cura- 
tive powers is well known; the fact 
that their use is beset with the gravest dan- 
gers is also familiar. But it is well to an- 
swer as clearly as possible the questions as to 
the actual danger incurred, the basis upon 
which the idea of such danger rests, whether 
indeed*it exists at all, and, if so, whether it 
is so great that their application should, as 
some think, be entirely discontinued, or at 
least restricted. Frederich Dessauer,—an 
engineer,—in answering these queries in the 
Deutsche Revue, gives a lucid exposition of 
the present status of the application of the 
X-rays,—what illimitable fields their activity 
may cover, even in the very near future, no 
one, he adds, can to-day predict. His argu- 
ment runs about as follows: 


It was throug’: the un‘ntentional injuries in- 
flicted by repeated and lengthy examination 
with X-rays that Freund of Vienna was led to 
discover their therapeutic qualities. Violently 
antagonized at first by the schools and other- 
wise, Roentgen therapeutics has pursued its 
world-career of victory. The X-ray is to-day, 
indisputably, one of the most efficacious reme- 
dies in dermatology, is employed by thousands 
of physicians, and has been successfully tested 
in millions of cases. This march of triumph 
has, it is true, involved great sacrifice of life,— 
no greater, however, than many other benefits 
wrung from Nature. 


But the sufferings of the X-ray victims are 
of a peculiarly distressing, we might say, 
tragic, character. It often happened,—par- 
ticularly at first,—that through unskilled 
handling the patient or the operator was un- 
intentionally burned. Many, therefore, ex- 
aggerating the actual danger, vigorously pro- 
tested against the use of this admirable rem- 
edy. Only two years ago a number of dam- 
age suits, widely and sensationally circulated 
by the European press, gave rise to a nervous 
agitation on the subject; and recently an 
eminent Roentgenologist of Vienna was con- 
demned to pay 30,000 crowns, and that un- 


justly. As to the actual menace, the case 
stands thus: 


For purposes of diagnosis,—the determination 
of disease by irradiation and absorption,—the 
patient, in the hands of an expert, incurs not the 
slightest danger. Furthermore, in therapeutic 
application, the danger, in the majority of cases, 
is disappearing or non-existent. At any rate, it 
is far less than that incurred by other, even 
rather harmless, recourses, such as slight oper- 
tions. ‘There is, besides, a group of grave mala- 
dies where there is question of life and death. 
In such cases, mostly quite desperate ones, the 
X-rays, opportunely and forcibly applied, have 
often wrought surprisingly beneficial changes. 
True, there is the risk of consequent injury, in- 
volving, it may be, loss of life, but one fights a 
malignant evil which, surely and more rapidly 
than burning, leads to death; and at least in 
almost all such instances the acutest suffering 
is removed, rendering the close of the patient’s 
life more bearable. In the hands of the ignor- 
ant, of course, achievements ever so certain turn 
to harm. It is the bounden duty of a.physician 
to make a searching study of the properties of 
the X-rays, of the physical foundation of his 
remedy,—in short, to know his weapon. No one 
should apply them in diagnosis or therapeutics 
without familiarizing himself with the existing 
data, particularly by following courses and par- 
ticipating in the investigations of others. In the 
case of patients supersensitive to the rays,—if 
there be such, which is a mooted question,— 
some practitioners apply preliminary test-rays 
by way of precaution. 


The one who really does incur danger in 
using the Roentgen treatment is the operator, 
—the physician and the engineer. Many 
doctors have thereby sustained serious in- 
juries, particularly of the hands, while a 
number of technicians have succumbed to 
the peculiar disease,—chronic Roentgen in- 
flammation,—mostly after acute suffering. 
Almost all Roentgen technicians who, in the 
development- period of the method, worked 
at its underlying principles, experienced more 
or less serious injuries,—from losing the 
beard or nails, to grave skin degeneration. 

The worst evil, and one constantly ‘men- 
acing the professional, unless he is properly 
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protected, is that of chronic cell-degenera- 
tion, tending to malignity. He is subject to 
the Roentgen ulcers, which are liable to turn 
into cancerous growths. 


To-day this danger exists in no high degree, 
for science has found ways and means to 
shield the doctor and the physicist from these 
weird, insidious transformations. The operator 
keeps away from the field of irradiation. He 
manages his apparatus from a protected spot, 
behind a leaded glass wall. He can see, but the 
leaded glass absorbs the greater part of the X- 
rays. Special houses have been constructed, 
while the operator wraps himself in garments 
containing lead, which, naturally, owing to their 
weight, interfere with his. movements. The 
main thing is that the examiner should never, 
whether in demonstrating or testing his appara- 
tus, serve as an object of transparency; that he 


should not, unless in case of urgency, step from 
his coign of shelter into the field of irradiation. 


What we have to deal with in Roentgen 
radiation is an entirely new form of energy. 


All other powers of Nature, and especially all 
other forms of energy, which we employ in 
medicine,—heat, light, electricity, motion,—we 
understand sufficiently well, and can, therefore, 
also comprehend and estimate their effects. The 
X radiation is a form of energy which never ap- 
pears of itself in man’s sphere of life. Nature 
never engenders it in our world’s domain. It 
was only a combining, far-reaching intelligence 
which conquered it for us. Therefore does 
it seem invested with singular properties. It 
produces marvelous effects, such as cannot be 
attained by any other form of energy. But it 
can be terrible, as well, and the very diseases 
which a proper measure of it heals are created 
when used in excess. 





GERMANS AND DENATIONALIZATION. 


D®- CARL PETERS, the noted German- 

African explorer and administrator, 
and founder of the German Colonization 
Society, has an earnest and suggestive article 
in the Deutsche Monatsschrift, in which he 
discusses the difference in race and national 
feeling between Germans and other civilized 
nations. ‘To his regret, he finds that in spite 
of Germany’s splendid history and her pres- 
ent greatness, political and industrial, the 
spirit of nationality is but feebly developed 
among his countrymen as compared with 
people of other lands, even those whose an- 
nals are far less splendid than hers. Though 
Dr. Peters’ main theme is the attitude of 
Germans who emigrate as regards this feel- 
ing, he traces the cause of their slender al- 
legiance to the spirit which animates’ the 
German at home, for whom a foreigner bears 
a badge of superiority,—so contrary to the 
sentiments of the English and French, for 
instance, who areseverywhere and always 
proud to avow their nativity. His observa- 
tions are based more particularly, he states, 
upon his experiences among Anglo-Saxons, he 
having made his home in England for the last 
thirteen years, and having been thrown in 
constant contact with Britons for a quarter of 
a century. Without regarding his explana- 
tion as at all final, he cites a number of 
causes which, in his view, appear accountable 
for this difference. 

At the outset of his article he recounts a 
most significant incident: A ship with 2000 
to 3000 passengers is wrecked in the Pacific 
Ocean. Among the stranded there are two 


. 


Englishmen and three Englishwomen. All 
find refuge on an isolated, unknown island, 
where they succeed in maintaining a primi- 
tive commonwealth. About a hundred years 
later this commonwealth is discovered,—it 
has become an English-speaking colony; the 
five English and their descendants had An- 
glicized the whole company. ‘Though, Dr. 
Peters remarks, such an occurrence could not 
be repeated in our era of international inter- 
course, the principle of race-agitation under- 
lying the story is actively carried out in many 
parts of the world. The German name, he 
goes on, has unmistakably risen in foreign 
estimation in the last generation, yet the Ger- 
man continues to change his allegiance. This 
is a result of necessity, thousands being 
obliged to seek their livelihood in foreign 
lands. Nor can it justly be asked that they 
should form a nation within a nation; in the 
interest of their children, particularly, it is 
better that these should belong unequivocally 
to the country of their birth. ‘The Germans 
should, therefore, not execrate their country- 
men who are naturalized as Britons, Ameri- 
cans, and so on, becoming thus, instead of 
civic pariahs, a part of the body politic. 


GROWTH OF GERMAN PATRIOTISM. 


The world moves on; to be of German 
extraction is no longer regarded as a stigma. 
The doctor recalls how, in the early ’80’s, 
Germans in England were downright rude 
if accosted in their native tongue; ashamed, 
particularly in English company, of their 
birth, as of some misdemeanor. Such directly 
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contemptible instances he has not met with 
in recent years. The German military union 
(Heeresverband) with its system of reserve 
officers to be found everywhere, Dr. Peters 
regards as an essential factor in raising the 
national tone. “These officers form 4 power- 
ful nucleus around which patriotism gathers. 
In spite of these advances, however, the de- 
nationalization of his countrymen in foreign 
lands continues. No European nation of his 
acquaintance, he remarks, has as feebie 
power of national resistance as the Germans 
in intermingling with aliens. He has never 
met an Englishman who acknowledged his 
nationality only as a duty; the French are 
animated by a like spirit; both people look 
upon it as a sort of recommendation; and the 
national feeling of such firmly-knit peoples as 
the Italians, Spanish, and Portuguese is of 
the same nature. 


Nor is this dependent, as so many in Germany 
claim, upon a great history: Italy was for cen- 
turies a mere dependency of Germany, yet we 
find that the Italian language- limit is steadily 
extending in Switzerland and the Tyrol. And 
in) Posen the Polish tongue threatens to drive 
back that of the politically dominant Germans, 
instead of retreating before it. As the result of 
long observation the doctor finds that, in gen- 
eral, if a German marries a foreigner he goes 
over to the other camp; the children of mixed 
marriages prevailingly follow the non-German 
part. Why all this should be so might have 
seemed explicable while Germany was “a geo- 
graphical conception,” its people torn by dissen- 
sion, living petty lives. “ But the most power- 
ful military nation on earth, with an unprece- 
dented economic development, a past as proud 
as that of any people, a record of culture as 
splendid as any can boast, should, one would 
think, inspire every individual member with the 
natural instinct of indestructible pride of race.’ 


THE GERMAN EMIGRANT. 


The doctor finds, however, daily evidences 
of the contrary spirit; his countrymen in 
England are still piqued at being recognized 
as Germans. It is a mistake, though, he adds, 
to suppose that the emigrating Germans form 
a particularly unpatriotic part of the German 
nation; their leaving is a matter of necessity ; 
their tendency to assimilate with the foreign 
element in their new home is a thing they 
bring with them. Every visit to Germany, 
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he remarks, confirms this idea; the German 
finds foreign women “ attractive ”; the Ger- 
man girls think foreign men “ interesting.” 
In England the farther a person is from the 
English type, the less impression does he 
create. 

To a German the fact that a hotel, at a fash- 
ionable resort, has an international patronage, 
lends it distinction; an Englishman shuns a 
London hotel known to be _ international. 
“ Foreigner” for a German, at least in the in- 


4 tercourse of the sexes, is a term of recommenda- 


tion; for Britons of both sexes it signifies some- 
thing inferior, nay, repellent. In North Ger- 
many Anglomania predominates; in South Ger- 
many Paris is still. the center of attraction. 


PLEA FOR A FIRMER RACE FEELING. 


A firmer German race-feeling would form 
the basis, the doctor thinks, of a greater cen- 
tripetal development of the German genius. 
The new Prussia-Germany has not as yet 
developed a homogeneous culture which pen- 
etrates the inmost fiber of its every member, 
riveting him to the common whole. What 
is typical of the Germany of the last genera- 
tion, differentiating it from other nations, is 
really only militarism, in customs and man- 
ners; it is no accident. 


Therefore, the military union, even in for- 
eign lands, constitutes the firmest bulwark 
against the centrifugal tendencies of the Ger- 
man genius. It is the distinctive forms of life, 
peculiar customs, fundamental ideas, which 

make it a necessity for the members of estab- 
lished civilized nations to belong to it, regard- 
ing expatriation as a punishment. It was so in 
ancient Greece and Rome; it is so to-day in 
England and France. The same may be said 
of modern China and Japan, Spain and Portu- 

gal,—nay, of Bulgaria and Roumania. Where 
cosmopolitan tendencies prevail, we may con- 
clude that there is a dearth of basic racial cul- 
ture, as with the modern Greeks, the Jews, and 
the Germans. 


Dr. Peters closes with the discouraging 
reflection that his countrymen are not wel- 
comed in foreign lands; the Briton, owing to 
his country’s dominion of the sea and vast 
colonial power, is conscious that he belongs 
to the master-race, wherever he may be: the 
Germans, too, must aim at a world-embrac- 
ing colonial expansion if they wish at least 
to join in the race. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Probably every American who has read his 
newspaper faithfully during the past ten years 
has come to the conclusion that nothing new 
can be said concerning the character, career, and 
achievements of Theodore Roosevelt. Biogra- 
phies and magazine articles have certainly not 
been lacking, and a foreigner landing on our 
shores would have comparatively little difficulty, 
if he knew the language, in obtaining sufficient 
data to énable him to form a definite, if not al- 
ways truthful picture of our present Chief 
Magistrate. Mr. James Morgan, the young man 
who has just written a volume on “ Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man” (Macmillan), 
undeterred by the number and prominence of his 
predecessors, has succeeded in writing a biogra- 
phy that will take its own place on the shelf and 
will be found quite able to stand alone. It is a 
straightforward story of the first American 
President since Washington who comes from 
the small class of Americans born amid the in- 
fluences of hereditary wealth. It is easy to see 
that the biographer is intensely sympathetic and 
in close touch with his subject from start to 
finish. Needless to say, there is abundance of 
action in the story. Few Americans of to-day 
under fifty have had careers more varied and 
replete in picturesque incident. The well-worn 
phrase, “the strenuous life,” has been by com- 
mon consent adopted as particularly applicable 
to the career of our popular President. In nar- 
rating the details of that career Mr. Morgan has 
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been eSpecially fortunate in his sense of propor- 
tion and in his gift of essential statement. He 
has told the things that are significant and has 
arranged them in their proper relations. Alto- 
gether, this new biography is one of the indis- 
pensable books of its class so far as contem- 
porary literature is concerned. 

The latest life of Robert E..Lee is contributed 
by Dr. Philip A. Bruce to the “ American Crisis 
Biographies ” (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 

Co.). This volume is sympathetically writ- 
ten and presents thé accepted Southern view of 
Lee, which, however, differs at the present time 
hardly at all from the Northern view. The au- 
thor has had the benefit of many important pub- 
lications of recent years which to the earlier 
biographers of Lee were as sealed books. A 
brief bibliography at the close of the volume re- 
fers the interested reader to numerous standard 
works which deal with one or more phases of 
Lee’s career. 

“Dr. John McLoughlin, the Father of Ore- 
gon,” is the title of a book by Frederick V. 
Holman, of the Oregon Historical Society 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company). 
All Easterners do not know that Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin is known to this day in the far North- 
west because of his immense services during our 
joint occupation of the Oregon country with 
England more than fifty years ago. As the rep- 
resentative of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
what was then the western wilderness beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, Dr. McLoughlin was fer 
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years the absolute ruler of the Pacific Coast 
from San Francisco to Alaska. In the opinion 
of hundreds of Oregon pioneers Dr. McLough- 
lin’s generous deeds in the era of first immigra- 
tion from the States really determined the settle- 
ment of Oregon, since without his kindly aid 
whole companies of pioneers would certainly 
have perished. 

A clear insight into post-Revolutionary times 
at Boston is afforded by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson’s “ Life and Times of Stephen 
Higginson” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin). 
Stephen Higginson, grandfather of his biog- 
rapher, was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress and author of the famous “ Laco” letters 
relating to John Hancock. All patriotic Ameri- 
cans who have accepted the common traditions 
as to Hancock’s greatness will be rudely shocked 
when they read the comments of his contem- 
porary fellow-citizen, Stephen Higginson. But 
even though we may not be inclined to accept 
unreservedly the estimate of Hancock given by 
“AcaCo; there is much material in the letters 
published in this volume which has an impor- 
tant bearing on the manners and politics of that 
day. Stephen Higginson died in 1828, at the 
age of eighty-five. 

A series of “ Pioneers in Education” has just 
come from the press of Crowell & Co. These 
volumes are all brief, averaging less than. 150 
pages each, and are all from the pen of a single 
writer, M. Gabriel Compayré, who has long been 
recognized as one of the foremost educational 
experts of France. The six volumes composing 
this series treat of the following subjects: (1) 
* Rousseau, and Education by Nature”; (2) 
“Herbert Spencer, and Scientific Education”; 
(3) “ Pestalozzi, and Elementary Education”’; 
(4) “Herbart, and Education by Instruction ” 
(5) “Montaigne, and Education of the Judg- 
ment”; (6) “Horace Mann, 
School System of the United States.” It is in- 
teresting to note in the last-named volume this 
modern French educationist’s appreciation of 
one who fifty years ago ranked as the greatest 
exponent of the American idea of popular edu- 
cation. 

A new book containing some interesting inti- 
mate revelations of Arab life has just been 
brought out by Doubleday,. Page & Co. under 
the general title. ‘“‘ Memoirs of an Arabian Prin- 
cess.” The volume, which is translated from 
the German by Lionel Strachey, is the romantic 
story of the career of the daughter of a Sultan 
of Zanzibar who subsequently married a German 
merchant. 

As one of the features of the memorial which 
marked the Victor Hugo centenary the heirs of 
the gre: it Frenchman gave out to publication 
his “ Post Scriptum de Ma Vie.” This last 
of the French poet and novelist’s unpublished 
work, embodying his ideas on literature, phi- 
losophy, and religion, has just been brought out 
in English translation by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, under the title ‘“ Victor Hugo’s Intel- 
lectual Autobiography.” The translation is by 
Lorenzo O’Rourke, who has also written a study 
of what he terms the last phase of Hugo’s 
genius. 

In the series of works on Spanish painters be- 
ing published by John Lane, we now have 
“Murillo, A Biography of Appreciation,” by Al- 
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bert F. Calvert, with 156 illustrations reproduced 
from the most famous of Murillo’s pictures. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


In the opinion of Dr. A. F. Pollard, professor 
of constitutional history at University College, 
London, the most important “ Factors in Mod- 
ern History” have included nationality, the ad- 
vent of the middle class, the rise and progress 
of parliaments, the social revolution, the rela- 
tions of church and state, and colonial expan- 
sion. A volume setting forth his ideas on these 
topics has just been brought out by Putnams. 

The third and fourth volumes, completing the 
work of Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s “ History of 
the Inquisition of Spain,” have just come from 
Macmillans. We have already had _ occasion 
more than once to refer to the excellent schol- 
arly character of Dr. Lea’s work. These vol- 
umes cover the history of the closing years of 
that remarkable institution, considering special 
doctrines and heresies reprobated by the Inqui- 
sition, and the concluding chapter is devoted to 
a summing up of its influence. There is an ap- 
pendix and an excellent index. 

An increasing number of scholarly volumes is 
appearing on life and its surrounding circum- 
stances in bygone days. Among such volumes 
of particular note issued during the past few 
months are: Prof. Hugo Winckler’s ‘“ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria” (Scribners), trans- 
lated and edited with an excellent map by Dr. 
James A. Craig (University of Michigan) ; 
“Life in the Homeric Age” (Macmillan), by 
Prof. Thomas Day Seymour (Yale), with map 
and illustrations; “Life in Ancient Athens” 
_ map and illustrations (Macmillan), by Dr. 

G. Tucker, of the University of Melbourne; 

on History of Medieval and Modern Civiliza- 
tion to the End of the Seventeenth Century,” 
by Charles Seignobos, of the University of Paris, 
translated by Dr. James A. James (Northwest- 
ern University) and published by Scribners; 
“Town Life in the Fifteenth Century” (Mac- 
millan), in two volumes, by Mrs. J. R. Green, 
dedicated to the memory of her famous historian 
husband, John Richard Green; and “ Edinburgh 
Under Sir Walter Scott” (Dutton), by W. T 
Fyfe, with an introduction by R. S. Rait. 

A new venture in the publication of annuals 
is an American year-book published for sale in 
Russia, under the title “Contemporary America.” 
This handbook, printed entirely in the Russian 
language, is a dignified historical, descriptive, 
and statistical summary of such conditions of 
American territory and life as are likely to be 
of interest to Russians socially or commercially. 
A number of charts and maps accompany the 
volume. Its compiler is L. S. Holtzoff and its 
publisher A. M. Evalenko (22 William street, 
New York). 

The Scribners are bringing out a series of 
historical volumes which are entitled “ Original 
Narratives of Early American History.” We 
have just received the volume “ Voyages of Sam- 
uel de Champlain, 1604-1618,” edited from the 
original documents by W. L. Grant, lecturer in 
the University of Oxford. Maps and plans com- 
plete the volume. 

One of the most noteworthy works of classical 
analytical history of recent years is Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s ,““ Greatness and Decline of Rome.” 
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This monument of historical research, by one 
of the most eminent of living Italian scholars, 
has now been translated into English by Alfred 
E. Zimmern, of New College, Oxford, and pub- 
lished by Putnams in two volumes. These two 
volumes, according to the author, are intended 
to cover the age of Cesar, “those critical years 
in which Roman imperialism definitely asserted 
its sway over the civilized world, when by the 
conversion of the Mediterranean into an Italian 
lake Italy entered upon her historic task as in- 
termediary between the Hellenized East and 
barbarous Europe.” 

An entertaining volume of sketches by Charles 
Burr Todd is entitled “ In Olde Massachusetts ” 
(New York: The Grafton Press). Much of the 
material utilized by Mr. Todd in this volume 
was dug, as he says, from mines never before 
explored by the literary craftsman. Only a 
writer having the background of New England 
tradition could have written these sketches of 
ancient Massachusetts. 

In “The Great Plains” (Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurge & Co.) Mr. Randall Parrish presents 
within a single volume a great array of histori- 
cal facts which have heretofore been accessible 
only in a great number of books and newspaper 
files. It has been the author’s aim to clothe his 
statement of facts in picturesque language. The 
result is a book of far more than ordinary in- 
terest. Whatever else is attempted, Mr. Parrish 
has at least set forth the romantic aspects of the 
story in a most vivid and fascinating way. 

“Socialism Before the French Revolution” 
(Macmillan) is a historical monograph by Dr. 
William B. Guthrie, instructor in history in the 
College of the City of New York, which has an 
introduction by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLACES AND PEOPLES. 


There are many passages in “ Poland, the 
Knight Among Nations,” by Louis E. Van Nor- 
man (Revell), which go far to justify the choice 
of title. The romance of Poland’s history led 
Victor Hugo to exclaim, “ While my own dear 
I'rance was the missionary of civilization, Po- 
land was its knight.” The reader of Mr. Van 
Norman’s book is quickly impressed by the apt- 
ness of the simile. Yet it should not be inferred 
that the Polish people, living so intensely in the 
atmosphere of the past, are without a share in 
the triumphs even of this materialistic present. 
It is a gifted and virile race. The two millions 
who have come to America are making their 
Impress on our workaday national life. In ar- 
tistic achievement no modern people can be said 
to surpass them. It is in the portrayal of mod- 
ern Polish activities and accomplishments that 
Mr. Van Norman’s book performs its most dis- 
tinct service. He introduces this Slavic nation, 
with its pathetic historical background, its im- 
perishable aspirations, to the world of the un- 
imaginative “ Anglo-Saxon” who dominates our 
civilization. There are special chapters on “ Po- 
lish Music and the Slav Temperament,” “A 
Race of Artists by Birth,” “ Polish Country Life 
and Customs,” “Poland’s Modern Interpreter ” 
(Sienkiewicz), and “The Poles in America.” 
In an introduction to the volume Madame Mod- 
jeska commends the work for its fairness and 
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discrimination in its treatment of her native 
land. 

A few years ago a book bearing the significant 
title “ With Flashlight and Rifle”. established 
for its author a reputation in Germany, England, 
and America as an African explorer. The 
unique feature of the work, however, was not in 
its text, but rather in the remarkalle series of 
illustrations, every one of which was made from 
a photograph taken by the author himself and 
reproduced from the original negative without 
retouching of any kind. These remarkable pho- 
tographs at once attracted and held the attention 
of the reader. The author, Mr. C. G. Schilling, 
has now brought out a companion volume, “ In 
Wildest Africa” (Harpers), accompanied by 
300 additional photographic studies direct from 
the author’s negatives. Mr. Schilling’s main 
motive in writing this book is to urge that steps 
be taken at once to prevent the extermination of 
African wild life. 

A noteworthy contribution to the descriptive 
literature of vanishing peoples, which the pub- 
lishers (Harpers) have brought out in an ex- 
ceedingly attractive and artistic form, is “ The 
Indians’ Book,” recorded from the utterances 
and pictorial reproductions by the Indians them- 
selves and edited by Natalie Curtis. This is a 
record of the lore, musical and poetic, of the 
American Indians, with illustrations from pho- 
tographs and from original drawings by Indians 
themselves. By far the most interesting illus- 
trations in the volume are those reproduced 
from drawings by red men, each tribe now ex- 
istent being represented. In its compilation the 
oldest men and women, keepers of the ancient 
lore, were consulted, and it is the Indian ver- 
dict that the book “speaks with a straight 
tongue.” Song, ceremony, prayer, legend, and 
folk lore are all given. The editor in her intro- 
duction makes a plea for not only better treat- 
ment of the Indian as a man, but for some system- 
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DAKOTA TITLE PAGE TO “ THE INDIANS’ BOOK.” 


and medicine man painted by a 
Dakota Indian. 


A Dakota brave 


atic and conscious attempt at preservation of 


the artistic skill in handicraft which he pos- - 


sesses. “ We are a people of great mechanical 
and inventive genius, but we are not naturally 
song-makers, poets, or designers. Can we af- 
ford to lose from our country any sincere and 
spontaneous art impulse, however crude? The 
undeveloped talents native to the aboriginal 
American are precisely those in which. the 
Anglo-Saxon American is deficient.” 

A Kentucky mountain man, Mr. William H. 
Haney, has written a book on “ The Mountain 
People of Kentucky ” (Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Company). Most of the accounts of life 
in eastern Kentucky that have heretofore been 
published have been more or less objective in 
character, representing the views of interested 
observers from the outside. In this modest vol- 
ume by Mr. Haney we have the mountain man’s 
own impressions of the character and future of 
his own people,—the people who dwell in that 
part of the United States which President Frost 
has so aptly designated as “ Appalachian 
America.” President Frost’s declaration that 
“the poor boy is the hope of the mountains of 
Kentucky” receives full confirmation from a 
reading of Mr. Haney’s most interesting sketch. 

In “ A Handbook of the Philippines” (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) Mr. Hamilton M. 
Wright attempts to portray the Philippines as 
they are to-day, giving just enough of the his- 
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tory of the islands to enable the reader to form 
intelligent conclusions regarding modern condi- 
tions in the archipelago. The writer dwells on 
the commercial importance of the Philippines, 
stating that the Filipinos are far better educated 
as to American goods than are other Oriental 
peoples. American importers, he _ says, are 
everywhere in the archipelago handling Ameri- 
can wares. The islands are now purchasing an- 
nually $10,000,000 worth of imports from Europe, 
most of which America will supply as soon as 
American manufacturers learn to put up their 
goods in a form to meet the demands of the 
countries to which they are sold. Mr. Wright 
has had good opportunities for obtaining first- 
hand information, having traveled almost 20,000 
miles through the interior of the islands on 
horseback and afoot, and still greater distances 
by boat and other means. The volume is well 
supplied with maps and illustrations. 

Two new volumes on Japan are noteworthy: 
Dr. William E. Griffis’ “The Japanese Nation 
in Evolution” (Crowell) and “ Life of: Japan,” 
by Masuji Miyakawa (Baker-Taylor). Dr. 
Griffis, who is perhaps better fitted by actual 
experience than any other living Western writer 
to discuss the Mikado’s empire, attempts in this 
volume to trace to its white ancestry the Aryan, 
or Ainu, stock, the secret of the nation’s su- 
periority. It is a scholarly book, presenting a 
thorough discussion of Japanese ethnology,— 
not, however, in a technical manner. Mr. Mi- 
yakawa’s volume is of a different sort. It is 
really a general study of Japan’s progress, with 
a spirited account of the empire’s “ romantic re- 
lation to the United States.” Mr. Miyakawa, it 
will be remembered, is author of a law volume 
entitled “ Powers of the American People.” 

In his volume “ The Real Australia” (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) Alfred Buchanan attempts to 
do from the standpoint of a native what is 
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usually done for a country and people by “a 
traveled and cosmopolitan novelist who rushes 
across Japan and Siberia and is back in six 
months with the manuscript of a book that will 
exhaust the subject.” Mr. Buchanan’s style is 
dignified and his narrative informing. 

A trenchantly written volume of courageously 
expressed opinions on “The Near East” has 
been brought out by Doubleday, Page. So in- 
cisive and outspoken are the opinions that the 
author thinks it advisable not to sign his name. 
The book is really a discussion of the present 
situation in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Turkey, and Macedonia. It 
contains many plain statements and considerable 
outspoken criticism. All through the Balkan 
peninsula to-day, says the writer, the weak are 
being crushed by the strong. Moreover, “to 
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Germany in great measure is the present terri- 
ble state of Macedonia due.” The volume is il- 
lustrated from photographs taken by the author 
and Princess Xenia. of Montenegro. 

An excellent book of travels, unusually well 

told, is Frederic Courtland Penfield’s ‘“ East of 
Suez” (Century), which is made up of de- 
scriptions of a visit to Ceylon, India, China, and 
Japan, illustrated from drawings and photo- 
graphs. 
__W. S. Monroe’s account of “Turkey and the 
lurks ” (L. C. Page & Co.) is a thorough dis- 
cussion of the lands, the peoples, and the institu- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire. A bit of history 
is given, but the main portion of the book is de- 
voted to present-day conditions, particularly to 
the economic status of the subject peoples and 
the rank, progress, and general activities of 
Constantinople. The volume is illustrated. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell has collected into a 
hook his lectures on France and the French peo- 
ple delivered at the French universities last year 
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in the course of the university exchange be- 
tween France and the United States. Professor 
Wendell, who holds the chair of English at Har- 
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vard and was the first lecturer on the Hyde 
Foundation at the Sorbonne, gives these impres- 
sions of contemporary France in eight lectures 
under the general title “ The France of To- 
day” (Scribners). It is a rather keen study of 


the highly complex French temperament which 
Professor Wendell gives in considering the gen- 
eral subjects of the universities, the structure of 
society, the family, temperament, literature, re- 
ligion, and politics of the French people, 

In the Spanish series of descriptive historical 
volumes, issued by John Lane Company, we have 


“ Seville, The Pearl of Andalusia,” prepared 
with numerous illustrations by Albert F. Cal- 
vert. 

“The Umbrian Cities of Italy,” a work of art 
and history, by J. M. and A. M. Cruickshank, 
has been brought out in two volumes, copiously 
illustrated, by L. C. Page & Co. 

A finely illustrated little volume is Dr. Her- 
bert M. Vaughan’s book on “The Naples Ri- 
viera” (Stokes). The illustrations in color are 
by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

Another descriptive book on Italian scenery 
is “Scenes and Shrines in Tuscany” (Dutton), 
by Dorothy Neville Lees. 

“On the Mexican Highlands,” a volume of 
travelers’ impressions, by William Seymour Ed- 
wards, comes from the press of Jennings & 
Graham. 

In “With Wordsworth in England” (Mc- 
Clurg) Anna Benneson McMahon takes the 
reader of English poetry through the country 
sung of and described by the gentle poet, quot- 
ing appropriate verses and also from Words- 
worth’s correspondence. The volume is illus- 
trated from photographs. 

A series of bright, philosophic remarks on 
travel in general have been gathered into a lit- 
tle volume by Don C. Seitz, which is entitled 
“Discoveries in Every-Day Europe” (Har- 
pers). 


An entertaining volume of travels, “In 
Search of El-Dorado” (George W. Jacobs), 
recites the globe-trotting experiences of Alex- 
ander Macdonald, F. R. G. S 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


In the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, ed- 
ited by Dr. Horace Howard Furness (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company), the version of 
“Antony and Cleopatra” has just appeared. It 
is hardly necessary to remind our readers that 
the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship has been attained in this remarkable edi- 
tion. The fullness and richness of the critical 
notes afford some compensation to Shakespear- 
ean students for the long intervals that occur 
between the publication of the several plays. 

Mr. Romeyn Beck Hough’s * Handbook of 
the Trees of the Northern States and Canada” 
(Lowville, N. Y.: published by the author) is 
unique in arrangement and descriptive method. 
lt. is made up of a series of photographic illus- 
trations of fresh leaves, fruits, leaflets, branch- 
lets, and typical barks of our native trees, ac- 
companied by terse descriptive paragraphs, in- 
cluding all the essential points necessary for 
identification of the various species. In each in- 
stance the trunk of the tree is pictured on the 
right-hand page, while the leaves, branchlets, 
and fruit appear on the facing left-hand page. 
As a convenient means of indicating size the 
background of all the leaf illustrations is ruled 
into square inches. The illustrations used 
throughout the work were made from photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself, who is an 
experienced forester and expert on the subject 
of American woods. These photographs are of 
unusual excellence and give to this handbook 
its distinctive value as a work of reference. 

The lectures for the year 1907 on the Bull 
Foundation at the Philadelphia Divinity School 
were delivered by Booker T. Washington and 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, and were devoted to 
the economic progress of the negro in the 
South ‘in relation to his moral and religious 
development. The lectures have now been pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “ The Negro in the 
South” (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Co.). They contain an excellent summing up 
from the negro’s point, of view of the conditions, 
both adverse and favorable, under which the 
Southern negro is gradually working out his 
own salvation. 

One of the most timely of the fall books is 
“ Railway Corporations as Public Servants,” by 
Henry S. Haines (Macmillan). The author, 
who is an experienced engineer and railroad 
manager, gives in this volume an exposition of 
the real nature of the public service performed 
by railroads, the public burden imposed on rail- 
roads, and the recent attempt to secure public 
control through legislation. In the discussion of 
these topics the author’s point of view differs 
from that of most writers on railroad problems, 
and the reader is enabled to gain from his 
pages a clearer conception of the advantages 
inherent in railroad management and the little- 
understood aspects of the railroad problems 
which present themselves to those who are act- 
ually in control of our great transportation sys- 
tems. 





